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MONTENEGRO. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, LL.D. 


I REMEMBER, twenty or twenty-one We had gone mad with the most amazing 


years ago, when the madness of the Rus- 
sian war was at its height, how an English 
paper gave out, in a boastful tone, that 
Russia had no ally but “the marauding 
Bishop of Montenegro.” ‘This kind of 
talk aptly represented the kind of feeling 
which Englishmen had then _ brought 
themselves to entertain towards a state 
which, small as it is, may claim to share 
with Poland, Hungary, and Venice, the 
glorious name of 


“ Europe’s bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite.” 


This kind of talk represented also the 
amount of knowledge which Englishmen 
then had of the state of South-Eastern 
Europe, an amount of knowledge which 
most of us sturdily refused toincrease. It 
had become a kind of point of honor not 
to know anything about the quarter of the 
world in which we had so strangely taken 
it into our heads to appear as belligerents. 
New Series.—Vou. XXIII, No. 3 


of passions, the love of Turks; and we 
thought it a matter of duty to see every- 
thing, past and present, through the spec- 
tacles of our beloved. That a Christian 
state should have presumed to preserve its 
independence against Mahometan inva- 
ders seemed, in the frenzy of the moment, 
a high crime and misdemeanor. It be- 
came a piece of patriotism to hurl some 
bad name or other at such daring of- 
fenders. ‘“ Marauding” is an ugly name 
certainly, though perhaps it might be only 
human nature for one who is beset by 
marauders to maraud a little back again in 
self-defence. ‘Then to talk about a “ ma- 
rauding Bishop” seemed a hit of the first 
order. Of all people in the world, 
Bishops ought not to be marauders ; how 
great must be the iniquity of the people 
who not only go marauding, but go ma- 
rauding under the leadership of a Bishop. 
English Bishops perhaps felt thankful that 
17 
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they were not as this unbishoplike Monte- 
negrin. They would not go marauding 
even against a Russian ; it was enough to 
stay at home, and preach and pray against 
him with the full cursing power of an 
Irish saint. The picture of the marauding 
Bishop, the one ally of Russia, was indeed 
a climax of art in its own way. ‘The only 
thing to be said against it was that it 
was all art, and answered to nothing to 
be found in nature. When the Russian 
war broke out, Montenegro was no longer 
governed by a Bishop. It might have 
been questioned whether the marauding 
part of the picture could be justified at all ; 
it was quite certain that the picture ofthe 
“marauding Bishop” was purely imagi- 
nary. But to patriotic Englishmen of 
that day such a trifling inaccuracy did not 
matter. We should have thought it 
strange if a Russian paper had spoken of 
England as governed by a Protector, or 
even by a King, marauding or otherwise. 
But about Montenegro or any other part 
of Eastern Christendom, it was safe for 
any man to say anything that he chose, 
provided only it took the form of abuse. 
We should have thought it an insult to 
ourselves and our illustrious confederates, 
if any one had said that England and 
France hed no allies except the “ maraud- 
ing Mufti at Constantinople.” In one 
sense the epithet would have been less ap- 
plicable. No one can charge the Sultans 
of the present day with marauding, or do- 
ing anything else, in their own persons. 
But surely, at least when we are not at 
war with Russia, the efforts of the Turk 
to subdue an independent Christian state 
might be thought to come nearer to ma- 
rauding than the efforts of the Christian 
state to maintain its freedom, But, as the 
Grand Turk is in some sort a sacred per- 
son, not a mere Sultan or Padishah, but 
the Caliph of the Prophet on earth, it 
would surely have been less inaccurate to 
give him a religious description of some 
kind than it was to bestow the title of 
Bishop on a potentate so purely secular as 
the Prince of Montenegro was in 1854. 

I am tempted to ask whether most of 
us really know much more about these 
matters now. I have myself been asked, 
since the present war began, whether the 
Prince of Montenegro was a Christian, 
and whether the Montenegrins were on 
the side of the Turks or on that of the 
patriots. Certainly no great increase of 
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knowledge or right feeling on such mat- 
ters can come from the last book about 
that part of the world which chance has 
thrown in my way. This calls itself 
“Over the Borders of Christendom and 
Eslamiah,” by James Creagh. The wri- 
ter describes himself as “author of A 
Scamper to Sebastopol and Jerusalem in 
1867 ;” and he professes to have been in 
Montenegro in the summer of 1875. We 
know pretty well what to look for from 
people who write “Scampers” to Sebasto- 
pol or any other place. If they are sim- 
ply flippant, ignorant, and conceited, there 
is no special ground for complaint; they 
simply do after their kind. But the pre- 
sent Scamperer is something more; he is 
coarse, vulgar, and libellous. He _ pro- 
fesses to have been in Montenegro; but 
all that he can do is to give hard names 
to everything that he saw there. “ Ma 
rauding Bishop” would be a very small 
flower of speech in his vocabulary. He 
thinks it clever to call the whole people of 
Montenegro “ peasants,” as if “ peasant” 
were a name of reproach. We hear of 
“an old peasant dignified with the name 
of Archbishop ;” we are told that “an 
armed peasant who, in his natural state, 
might be considered a very respectable 
person, is ‘made extremely ridiculous 
when cailed the Minister of War, Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs,” &c., 
&c. These armed peasants happen to 
be cultivated gentlemen, speaking most 
of the languages of Europe in a way that 
might shame most of their English visitors. 
One of them, it seems, at least a Montene- 
grin gentleman of some kind, paid the 
Scamperer a visit which he allows to 
have been “friendly.” ‘This friendliness 
perhaps a little surprised a man who was 
so ignorant of the customs of hospitable 
Montenegro that, when he saw a visitor 
coming, he behaved in a way which is 
best told in his own words :— 


“ Thinking suddenly of stories which I had 
heard about the daring and ferocity of these 
lawless Highlanders, I quietly, and without 
removing it from my pocket, cocked my pis 
tol, and aiming at my visitor as well as I could, 
prepared to shoot him through jthe lining of 
my coat-tail in the event of his giving any evi- 
dence of hostility.” 


After this, itis perhaps not very won- 
derful that the Scamperer found out that, 


though no evidence of hostility was 
shown, yet the Montenegrin gentleman 
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“did not like him.” It is perhaps on the 
ground of this very natural dislike that the 
Scamperer goes on to sneer at the Mon- 
tenegrin officers for having, like their 
Prince, the good sense to keep to the 
national dress; and perhaps the feeling of 
having misjudged and slandered a race 
may have led Mr. James Creagh to write 
a sentence of such atrocious libel as 


this :-— ° 


“ Except in the richness of their costumes 
or of their arms, a stranger discovers no differ- 
ence in the appearance of separate classes. 
The former and the latter are equally coarse ; 
that dignified and proper deportment so often 
found among people not altogether civilized is 
rarely seen in Montenegro; and their evil 
countenances, or low and cunning aspects, 
made me little anxious for their society.” 


Who the “ former” and the “ latter” may 
be the Scamperer does not explain; so I 
do not feel clear whether those inhabitants 
of Montenegro whom I and my compan- 
ions came across came under the head of 
“former” or “latter.” It is merely a 
guess that the Prince and his chief officers 
may come under the head of “ former.” 
But, whether former or latter, the whole 
picture is a base slander. Yet it is per- 
haps nothing more than the ingrained 
habit of a man who, while he cannot help 
seeing and recording the efforts which the 
present Prince is making for the improve- 
ment of his country, while he really has 
nothing to say of him except what is to 
his honor, still thinks it decent to speak of 
him through page after page as “ His 
Ferocity.” 

But enough of such trash as this, It is 
just possible that the libellous vulgarity of 
the book may pass for “ liveliness ” inequar- 
ters where perhaps Lady Strangford, cer- 
tainly Sir Gardner Wilkinson, would be 
voted “dry.” Still the general feeling of 
decent Englishmen is disgusted by mere 
brutal coarseness. ‘Those who can be set 
against Montenegro and its Prince by such 
a book as “ Over the Borders of Christen- 
dom and FEslamiah,” must be already so 
far gone in the way of bad taste and bad 
feeling that itcan hardly be worth while to 
waste many words upon them. For others, 
who are simply led away by the cry of the 
moment, the present may not be a bad 
time for calling attention to one of the 
most interesting corners of the earth. Since 
the Turk so happily left off paying his 
debts, that strange love of Turks which was 
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in full force twenty years ago seems to 
have somewhat abated. It may therefore 
not be so offensive now as it was then to 
dwell on the fact that, in one mountainous 
corer, among surrounding lands which 
have been brought under the yoke of the 
Infidel, one small people have, through 
long ages of battle, at once stuck to their 
faith and kept their freedom with their own 
swords. Did we hear or read of such a 
people in any other age, or in any other 
part of the world, their name would have 
passed into a proverb. We do not give 
the name of marauders to the men who 
fought at Marathon, or to the men who 
fought at Morgarten. But the whole life 
of the people of Montenegro was, for long 
years and centuries, simply one prolonged 
fight of Marathon or of Morgarten. It was 
one long unbroken struggle against the as- 
saults of the most cruel and faithless of en- 
emies, against the common foe of the reli- 
gion and civilization of Europe. But simply 
because the strife which they waged was 
waged in the noblest of all causes, while the 
names of men who have done the like in 
other lands have passed into household 
words, the men who have kept on the strife 
for faith and freedom on the heights of 
Cernagora have been doomed, half to ob- 
scurity and half to slander. They are re- 
bels ; they are marauders ; they cut off the 
heads of their enemies ; and, blacker crime 
than all, they are pensioners of Russia. 
The word “rebel” is a convenient one. It 
is easily applied by an invader who is also 
a conqueror to those who withstand his in- 
vasion ; in this case it is somewhat more 
daringly applied to those who have with- 
stood an invader who has not proved to 
be a conqueror. The Montenegrins have 
been marauders, if that is the right name for 
men who, while their own land is unceas- 
ingly attacked by a barbarian enemy, have 
sometimes made reprisals upon the land of 
the barbarian. Nor is it very wonderful 
or very blameworthy, if warfare between 
Montenegrins and Turks has not always 
been carried on with the same delicacy 
and courtesy which may be observed by 
the commanders of Western armies. It 
is one thing when men fighting for their 
hearths and altars and all that man 
holds most dear carry on an_ endless 
warfare with a foe who never knew what 
faith or mercy meant. It is another 
thing when paid and professional soldiers, 
who have no personal quarrel, who have 
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hardly any national quarrel, against those 
with whom they are set to fight, march 
forth to settle some paltry point of honor, 
or to decide some intricate question of 
genealogy. It is true that, five-and-twenty 
years back, the heads of foreign enemies 
were set up on the tower of Cettinje. It 
may be as well to remember that, not 
much more than a hundred years back, 
the heads of domestic rebels were set up 
on Temple-Bar. {It is hard to touch 
pitch, and not to be defiled; men who 
through so many generations have had 
to deal with the Turk may be pardoned 
if, in some of their doings, they have be- 
come a little Turkish themselves. And 
as for being the pensioners of Russia, 
where is the crime? One-and-twenty 
years ago we chose to make an enemy of 
a people who had done us no wrong. 
Ever since that time it has been thought 
a point of patriotism to see some frightful 
danger to the human race in every act of 
that people and of all other people who 
can be suspected of any friendly dealings 
with them. The Russain bugbear is one 
purely of our own setting up. But, since 


it has been set up, to call any man or any 
nation a friend of Russia has been much 
the same as giving a dog a bad name and 


hanging him. I heartily wish that the 
Montenegrins were not pensioners of Rus- 
sia. That is, I wish that they were strong 
enough to dispense with the help of Rus- 
sia, or of any other power. But, standing 
as they have so long done, a handful of 
men defending their freedom against a vast 
empire, forsaken and despised by every 
other power, it is not likely that they should 
cast back the sympathy, oreven the money, 
of the one great power, a power of their 
own race and creed, which has looked on 
them with an eye of friendship. We too 
have had our ancient ally ; we have more 
than once thought it our duty, and made 
it our business, to support Portugal against 
Spain and against France. The relation 
between Portugal and England most like- 
ly seemed then in the eyes of Frenchmen 
and Spaniards as wicked a thing as the re- 
lations between Russia and Montenegro 
seem in the eyes of Turks and of Turk-lov- 
ing Englishmen. It is only in human 
nature, and it is not a bad part of human 
nature, that people who are left to them- 
selves to wage the most deadly of strug- 
gles should feel some attachment to the 
only friends whom they can find. If we 
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had made ourselves the friends, and not 
the enemies, of the Christian nations of 
South-Eastern Europe, they might now 
look to England instead of to Russia, As 
it is, as we have chosen to throw in our 
lot with their oppressors, it is not wonder- 
ful if they look instead to the one power 
which professes to be their friend. 
Granting then that Montenegro has a 
feeling towards Russia which is very dif- 
ferent from ours, the fact is not wonderful, 
neither is it blameworthy. But it is the 
existence of Montenegro which, above all 
things, gives the best hope that something 
better may be in store for the subject na- 
tions of South-Eastern Europe than simply 
to be transferred from one despotism to 
another. Doubtless there isa difference be- 
tween a despotism which at least does jus- 
tice between man and man and a despot- 
ism whose rule is one of pure brigandage. 
Doubtless there is a difference, in the eyes 
of those nations if not in ours, between a 
despot alien in blood and faith and a des- 
pot who would be hailed by all as a brother 
in the faith, by most as a brother in blood 
and speech. But the existence of Monte- 
negro may perhaps show us a more ex- 
cellent way than either. In the little state 
on the Black Mountain we see what the 
Eastern Christian can do. We see that he 
is able to defend its freedom for ages by 
his own right hand; and we see that, un- 
der rulers of his own blood, he is capable 
of making advances in civilization and 
good order with a speed and thoroughness 
which strike the beholder with wonder. If 
we read of Montenegro, as described by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson twenty-seven years 
ago, and then go and look at Montenegro 
now, we shall at once see that there is no 
part of the world in which improvement 
of every kind has gone on with swifter 
steps than in this exposed out-post of 
Christendom. At the time of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s visit, the word “ marauders” 
might perhaps not have been wholly out 
of place. No reasonable person would 
blame them for marauding back again, 
when their whole national life was resist- 
ance to a marauding expedition which had 
gone on ever since the Turk found his way 
into the Slavonic lands. But the fact of 
the marauding cannot be denied, any more 
than it can be denied that in Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s time the tower of Cettinje 
was entwined with a garland of Turkish 
skulls. Few things are more interesting, 
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few more creditable in different degrees to 
all concerned, than the attempt of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson to put a stop to this 
practice, and his correspondence on the 
subject with the reigning Vladika and with 
the neighboring Turkish governor. It 
shows, just like the history of Kallikratidas 
enlarged on by Mr. Grote, how hard a 
thing it is,,;when two people have long been 
engaged in internecine warfare, and in the 
savage habits which such warfare engen- 
ders, for either side to take the first step in 
the direction of more humane practices. 
At any rate the practice is stopped now. 
There are no longer any heads on the 
half-ruined tower. The practice of expos- 
ing the heads came to an end under the 
late Prince, and in truth, since Montene- 
gro has held a more assured position, 
since her freedom was secured at Grahovo 
in 1858, there has been little or no room 
for the petty border warfare by which the 
heads were once supplied. But in Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s day there was a far 
worse charge brought against the Monte- 
negrins than anything they could possibly 
do to their Turkish enemies. They were 
then charged with playing the marauder 
on the other side, with coming down to 
commit various kinds of robberies in the 
neighboring town of Cattaro within the 
friendly territory of Austria. Such a thing 
is now unheard of. Robbery of every 
kind is utterly come to an end; there is 
no part of the world where property is 
safer, or where the traveller may go with 
less risk of danger, than within the bounds 
of Montenegro. Here then is a simple 
fact in the teeth of the gainsayer. Here 
is a portion of Eastern Christendom, a 
Slavonic and Orthodox state, which has 
made advances which thirty years ago 
would have seemed hopeless. No doubt 
Montenegro has stood in a special position 
and has enjoyed special advantages. But 
surely, when one branch ofa race, when one 
community professing a creed, has done 
for itself what Montenegro has done, we 
cannot surely wholly despair of their 
brethren of the same race and creed who 
are as yet less fortunate. 

There surely can hardly be, in any 
quarter of the world, a land of higher in- 
terest than this small spot of earth which 
has so long maintained its faith and free- 
dom against the most fearful odds—this 
home of a handful of men who have for 
ages withstood all the assaults of a mighty 
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empire, and who have shown that, under 
wise training, they are no less ready to 
make advances in the arts of peace than 
to wield their weapons in the holiest and 
most righteous of causes. We hear much 
from various parts of the world about uni- 
versal education, about universal military 
service. Montenegro is the paradise of 
both doctrines. There were times when 
it was doubted whether a man who could 
both fight and read was most properly 
called “ miles litteratus” or “ clericus mili- 
taris.” In Montenegro every man is, or 
soon will be, at once clerk and soldier. 
That every man in Montenegro can fight 
their enemies have learned in countless 
battles ; and, as the older generation dies 
out and the new generation comes up, 
every man and woman in Montenegro 
will be also able to read and write. In 
many eyes it must be an ideal land where 
military service is absolutely universal, 
where primary education is also absolutely 
universal—I may add where the owner- 
ship of land is universal also. In Monte- 
negro, as in pre-historic Greece, every 
man goes armed; every man, dressed in 
the picturesque costume of his tribe, car- 
ries his pistol and yataghan in his girdle. 
But if he can wield pistol and yataghan, 
he can also turn either to his spade or to 
his pen. Here, and perhaps here only, in 
the modern world, we can see the very 
model of a warrior tribe, a nation of a 
quarter of a million, who have known how 
to maintain their independence with their 
own right hands, and who at the same 
time are making rapid strides to a higher 
place among civilized nations than some 
of the great powers of the world. They 
have of course been enabled to do what 
they have done by the nature of their 
country. It is because Montenegro is 
Montenegro that Montenegro has re- 
mained free. Their mountains have been 
to them what other mountains have been 
to Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, what 
dykes and sluices have been to the no less 
stout-hearted men of Holland and Zealand. 
The men doubtless could have done but lit- 
tle without the land, but the land could have 
done still less without themen. Away from 
their mountain fortress, the handful of men 
who have preserved the freedom of Monte- 
negro must have sunk into the common 
mass of Turkish subjects, But without these 
men of stout heart and strong arm who so 
long have guarded it, the heights which 
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watch round Cettinje might have fenced in 
nothing better than the prison-house or the 
hunting ground of a barbarian con- 
queror. 


Among all the many moments of a 
Dalmatian coasting voyage which at once 
kindle the fancy and elevate the heart, 
there is hardly any which comes home to 
us with a more living power than when we 
first come in sight of the mountain ram- 
part of the unconquered land. We enter 
the Gulf of Cattaro, the lovely Bocche, 
with their smooth waters, with their fertile 
shores fringing the bases of the bleak 
mountains which rise above them. It is 
hard to believe that we are on the waters 
of the Hadriatic; we seem rather to be 
sailing on some Swiss lake, where every 
landing-place awakes some memory of the 
old days when freedom had yet to be 
striven for. And around these shores too 
still dwell the memories of ancient com- 
monwealths ; but they are commonwealths 
which suggest only the darker side of the 
history of the Alpine Confederation. The 
winged lion marks the rule of a Serene 
Republic ; but it is a Republic whose rule 
was that of oligarchy within her own 
lagunes, and of despotism among the 
shores and islands of Dalmatia. Even 
Ragusa, deeply as we honor her long de- 
fence of her independence, deeply as we 
feel for her overthrow at the base caprice 
of an upstart tyrant, was still, after all, 
a commonwealth of the few and not of 
the many. And one result of the long 
rivalry between the two marifime oli- 
garchies still casts a dark shade over one 
comer of that loveliest of inland seas. 
The jealousy of Venice and Ragusa could 
not endure that the land of one common- 
wealth should march upon the land of the 
other. And so, to keep the dominions of 
two Christian cities away from each other, 
at two points on the Dalmatian shore, the 
common enemy of Christendom was al- 
lowed to extend his wasting occupation 
down to the water’s edge. Thecommon- 
wealths are gone; but, even on the shores 
of the Bocche, a small strip of Turkish terri- 
tory is still allowed to interrupt the continui- 
tv of Christian rule along the shores of the 
Dalmatian kingdom. Here at Sutorina, as 
at the other end of the old Ragusan lands 
at Klek, the Apostolic King still endures to 
have one part of his dominions cut off 
from another by the intrusion of a strip of 
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land which is still, in name at least, under 
the yoke of the Turk. Yet, asI write, the 
men who are waging the strife for right 
against their tyrants may, by some gallant 
deed done in a holy cause, have made that 
dark corner of the lovely shore as glorious 
in future ages as Marathon or Morgarten. 
We pass on along the windings of the 
gulf, and at last, almost in its inmost re- 
cess, we come to the little city whose 
name it bears. Cattaro nestles on its nar- 
row ledge of inhabitable land between the 
smooth sea and the rugged mountains, 
The peaks soar above us; the walls of the 
city seem to climb up their steep sides, 
till they reach the castle of Cattaro, 
perched like an eagle’s nest, among the 
rocks. Higher still we see the zig-zag 
road, the ladder of Cattaro, rising on and 
on, step by step, till it seems to lose itself 
in the tops of the rocks and the clefts of 
the ragged rocks. ‘That is the road to the 
land which nature and man have com- 
bined to keep as a holy ground, the 
abiding fortress of right against wrong, 
of freedom against bondage, of Europe 


against Asia, of Christendom against 
Islam. It leads to the home of men 


whose history has been one long struggle 
against the eternal enemy, whose whole 
life has been one continued fight of ‘Ther- 
mopyle or of Sempach, waged, not for 
hours or days, but for generations and for 
centuries. That steep and winding path 
is as yet the one way which leads from 
the haven of Cattaro to Montenegro, the 
smallest of European principalities, and to 
Cettinje, the smallest of European capitals. 
There, as we look up at the mountain 
rampart of that unconquered race, we 
learn, if anywhere, to cast away that shal- 
low philosophy which measures objects, 
not by their moral greatness but by their 
physical bigness, the philosophy which 
keeps on its parrot-like sneer at petty 
states, though it sometimes finds that the 
moral strength of a petty state can out- 
weigh the brute force of tyrannies of a 
hundred times its physical size. ‘There, 
among those rocks, are a few square miles 
on the map, a few thousand souls in the 
census-book, who count alongside of king- 
doms and empires as one of the elements 
in European politics. At the present hour, 
when right and wrong so nearly balance 
one another in the scales, we ask what 
course will be taken by those who sway 
the destinies of the vast lands, the endless 
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millions, of the Russian and Austrian 
monarchies. But we ask, too, as a ques- 
tion of hardly less importance, what course 
will be taken by the chief of a state whose 
whole population would be outnumbered 
by any one of half-a-dozen cities and 
boroughs in Great Britain. It may be 
that, even amid the scientific perfection of 
modern warfare, men have not been so 
wholly turned into machines, but that 
twenty thousand born warriors, every man 
trained, not only to wield his weapon, but 
to know why he wields it—every man of 
whom goes forth with a heart like that of 
Godfrey’s Crusaders or of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides—may even now count for more 
in the day of battle than many times their 
number, dragged to the field, fighting 
they know not wherefore, in obedience to 
no higher call than that of professional 
routine or so-called professional honor. 


sut I must not be so far led away by 
the thoughts which rise at the mere 
mention—how much more than at the 
actual sight ?—of this little land of heroes 
as to forget to give some short sketch of 
the land itself and its people, and of the 
circumstances, past and present, which 
have given the land and its people a 
place, and so important and distinctive a 
place, among the existing states of Europe. 

The land which its own people called 
Cernagora, but which is better known by 
the Venetian translation of its name,* was 
an outlying fragment of the great Servian 
kingdom, ruled by a prince who seems to 
have been the man of the Servian king. 
The history of Servia, till its revival in the 
nineteenth century, may be said to begin 
and end in the fourteenth, For a moment, 
under Stephen Dushan, who, not unreason- 
ably, took the Imperial title, the greater 
part of what is now European Turkey 
formed part of the Servian dominions. It 
might not be too much to say that, at this 
moment, the strength and fame and great- 
ness of the New Rome proved her own 
destruction and the destruction of Eastern 
Christendom. As it was with the Russian 
in the ninth century, as it was with the 
Bulgarian at the end of the tenth, so it 
was with the Servian in the middle of the 
fourteenth. At each of those times, things 


*] noticed that in Dalmatia the name was 
more commonly sounded after the manner of 
book Italian, AZoentencro. In the Slavonic 
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looked as if a Slavonic power e 
Bulgarians may practically count as a 
Slavonic power—was about to be en- 
throned in the seat of the Eastern Ceesars, 
to play, after so many ages, nearly the 
same part which the Frank had played in 
the elder Rome. Servia was a nation 
without a capital; the Byzantine Empire 
had become a capital without a nation, 
Had the two been joined together, had a 
Servian dynasty taken the place of the 
Palaiologoi, Eastern Christendom might, 
at the moment when the Turk first 
threatened Europe, have presented such a 
front to him as might have checked 
further progress for ever. 
Conqueror himself could hardly have 
overthrown a power which united the 
national strength of Servia and the tradi- 
tional majesty of Constantinople. But 
that traditional majesty could not so far 
stoop as to let the New Rome become 
Servian. As then Constantinople could 
not become Servian, as Servia could not 
become Byzantine, Servia and Constan- 
tinople had both to become Turkish. The 
nation and the city together might have 
withstood the invader. Neither the nation 
without the city, nor the city without the 
nation, could withstand him, Both were 
swallowed up, and the nation was swal- 
lowed up before the city. Before the end 
of the century which had beheld the 
momentary greatness of Servia, the Turk 
held Servia as part of his own dominion, 
and hemmed in Constantinople, as the 
Servian had done only a few years before. 
But, while kingdom and empire fell, the 
little vassal state among the mountains 
still held out. The barbarian ruled alike 
at Belgrade and at Constantinople ; but 
Cernagora, under a dynasty whjch rep- 
resented the Servian kings by the spindle- 
side, maintained its own independence 
against all attacks, and sent forth war- 
riors to fight side by side with Skanderbeg. 
From that day to this the mountain land 
has been ceaselessly attacked. Its fron- 
tiers have sometimes been cut short; its 
capital has shifted its place; the Turks 
have affected to deem the land conquered, 
to include it within the bounds of a Turk- 
ish province, and to speak of its defenders 
as rebels. The Turks have more than 
once made their way to Cettinje and laid 
the capital of the little state in ruins. 
Once, early in the last century, the reign- 
ing Vladika had to flee to Cattaro, while 
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the country was for a moment occupied 
by the invaders. But such occupations 
have always been only momentary. After 
every reverse the national spirit has risen 
again, and the Montenegrin, sometimes 
single-handed, sometimes the ally of 
Venice or Russia, has been able to hold 
his own and to show himself a dangerous 
enemy to the invaders whom his whole 
life has been spent in withstanding. Mon- 
tenegro, in short, while its name was 
hardly known in Western Europe, while 
its territory was left unmarked in many 
Western maps, was still keeping on the 
old warfare of Constantine and Huniades. 
And, while Greece and Bulgaria and 
Servia and Bosnia had fallen under the 
yoke, Cernagora still maintained her in- 
dependence against the attacks of every 
invader from Bajazet the Thunderbolt to 
Abd-ul-aziz. Such is, in short, the ex- 
ternal history of Montenegro. In its in- 


ternal history the strangest fact is that a 
warlike tribe, which had to fight almost 
daily for its national existence, should 
have chosen a form of government in 
which the chief power, civil and military, 
was placed in the hands of a priest. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the 


then Prince George withdrew to Venice, 
having, with the consent of his subjects, 
transferred the supreme power to the 
Bishop and his successors. Hence came 
the line of Vladikas of Montenegro; hence 
the reality of a fighting Bishop; hence 
too the confused tradition of a marauding 
Bishop, which outlived the day when 
Montenegro again passed under the rule 
of a lay prince. 

Of the details of this long warfare, 
many examples will be found in the 
work of,Sir Gardner Wilkinson. His 
readers have every opportunity of learning 
the ceaseless and stubborn nature of the 
struggle and the character of the enemy 
with whom Montenegro had to deal, the 
incurable cruelty and treachery which have 
been in every age the characteristics of 
the Ottoman. The Turk proposes con- 
ditions of peace; he seizes the commis- 
sioners who are sent to arrange terms; 
he then enters and lays waste the land of 
those whose suspicions he has thus lulled to 
sleep, and pursues and murders women and 
children even on neutral ground. The Chris- 
tian, on the other hand, carries off his hun- 
dred and fifty-seven prisoners,whose hardest 
ate is that, by a grim pleasantry worthy 
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of Willlam the Great, they are presently 
exchanged for an equal number of pigs. 
The whole story is one long record of vic- 
tories won at the most frightful odds, of 
battles in which the episcopal princes seem 
ever to have been foremost. Such in the 
great fight of 1791, when the Vladika 
Peter, without Venetian or Russian help, 
overthrew the invaders in a battle of three 
days and three nights, and bore off the 
head of the Pasha of Albania to adorn the 
tower of Cettinje. This valiant Bishop is 
now a canonized saint; and, as Saint 
Carlo Borromeo may still be seen—though 
lifeless, yet in the flesh—beneath the altar 
at Milan, so Saint Peter Petrovich may 
still be seen in the like case in the hum- 
bler monastery church of Cettinje. These 
warlike prelates, who knew equally well 
how to wield the musket and the pastoral 
staff, formed a strange kind of pontifical 
dynasty. For some generations, the bish- 
opric, and therewith the civil and mili- 
tary command, became as nearly heredi- 
tary as an Orthodox bishopric can be. 
That is to say, on a vacancy in the see— 
the use of ecclesiastical words seems al- 
most grotesque in such a case—the next 
of the Petrovich family who was canoni- 
cally eligible was chosen and consecrated 
Bishop, and, as such, assumed the com- 
mand of the armies of Montenegro. A 
prince-bishop in Montenegro had some- 
what different duties from his brethren 
either at Mainz or at Durham. The last 
of this singular episcopal succession, the 
Vladika Peter the Second, nephew and 
successor of the canonized conqueror of 
the Pasha,’stands out in his description and 
his portrait in the pages of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. Since his death, the temporal 
and spiritual powers have been separated, 
and Montenegro has been ruled by two 
lay Princes of the old episcopal family. 
As the last Vladika figures in the work of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, his two lay suc- 
cessors will be met face}to face by the 
readers of Mr. J. M. Neale and of Lady 
Strangford. And I myself, who have 
never found my way to the court of any 
other sovereign, set it down as not the 
smallest privilege of a journey to the land 
of Spalato and Ragusa, to have seen and 
spoken with the present vigorous ruler of 
this little nation of heroes, in his own home 
at Cettinje. 

A question naturally arises out of the 
history of this small state, namely, what is 
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to be its position, whenever the day comes 
of which we trust that this year has 
shown us the dawning, the day when the 
brutal rule of the Turk will cease for ever 
in all Slavonic and in all Christian lands ? 
In mapping out afresh the provinces 
which form the present seat of war, there 
is at least one conjifort, that any change 
must be for the better. Make those lands 
Austrian, Servian,"or Montenegrin, in any 
case they will be better off than if they 
remained Turkish. In any readjustment 
of this kind, the enlargement of the Mon- 
tenegrin principality naturally presents 
itself as one obvious means of providing 
for their future. The people of Herzego- 
vina and the people of Montenegro are 
absolutely the same people. There is 
no difference between them, except that 
the accidents of their history have given 
freedom to one branch of the nation and 
denied it to another. Between the free 
and the enslaved parts of the nation 
there still are the very closest ties. Mon- 
tenegrins and Herzegovinese have fought 
side by side in every struggle. At this 
moment, as Montenegro is the natural 
shelter of the homeless refugee, so the peo- 
ple of the enslaved districts still look to 
the Montenegrins as their natural brethren 
and to the Prince of Montenegro as their 
natural chief. Montenegro is, both in its 
past history and in its present bearing, a 
truer representative of the old days of 
Slavonic independence than the larger prin- 
cipality of Servia. Again, when a Monte- 
negrin looks down from his hills upon the 
Bocche beneath them, it must be very like 
a feeling of imprisonment when he thinks 
that not an inch of his own land reaches 
down to the edge of those waters. He 
must feel cut off from his natural commu- 
nication with the rest of the world; he 
must feel debarred from a means of im- 
provement and eririchment which nature 
seems to have placed actually in his grasp. 
There was a short time when Montenegro 
had a sea-board, ‘Towards the end of the 
great war, when we did not disdain either 
Russians or Montenegrins as allies against 
the common enemy, Cattaro was actually 
for a little while a Montenegrin possession, 
and the Vladika ruled on the coast as well 
as on the mountains, Cattaro is the least 
Italian, the most Slavonic, of the cities of 
the Dalmatian coast. It is the natural 
haven of the little principality above it. 
There is said to be at this moment a 
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movement for the annexation of Bosnia to 
Austria. Bosnia, with its large Mahome- 
tan minority, would probably fare better 
as a member of the great cosmopolitan 
monarchy than if it were joined to either 
of the Orthodox principalities. In such a 
case, while Herzegovina would welcome 
annexation to Montenegro as the crown of 
its hopes, Austria might surely give up 
Cattaro to be the Trieste or Fiume of the 
enlarged state. On the other hand, a 
serious question presents itself whether an 
enlarged Montenegro would remain Mon- 
tenegro, whether the problem of civilizing 
a small independent tribe without destroy- 
ing its distinctive character could be so 
successfully carried on with a territory so 
greatly enlarged, above all, if it possessed 
a maritime city, however small. A prince 
who possessed Cattaro would hardly go 
on reigning at Cettinje; a prince who 
possessed all Herzegovina might rule as 
well and justly as a prince of Montenegro 
only ; but he could hardly continue to be 
the same personal shepherd of his people 
which he can be in his present narrower 
range. Here is a hard question, one 
where there certainly are weighty argu- 
ments on both sides. I do not take upon 
myself to decide between them. 

But, leaving the question what Montene- 
gro may become, let us see what the land 
has been, and what it is. The progress 
which Montenegro has made since the visit 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson is wonderful. 
That the Montenegrins, in their long strug- 
gle with a barbarous enemy, should have 
themselves picked up some of the habits 
of barbarians, is doubtless abstractedly 
blameworthy, but it is certainly not won- 
derful. The Vladika Peter had already 
done much to civilize his people; his lay 
successor Daniel and the present Prince 
Nicolas have done yet more. The gov- 
ernment of the principality is now what 
may be called a popular autocracy. The 
will of the Prince has the force of law, but 
then the will of the Prince is also the will 
of the people. I confess that 1 was some- 
what disappointed in finding that there 
was nothing in Montenegro answering to 
the old Teutonic assemblies of the whole 
people which still survive in the old demo- 
cratic cantons of Switzerland. I had pic- 
tured to myself the possibility of seeing in 
Montenegro such gatherings as Tacitus de- 
scribed of old, such as I have myself seen in 
Uriand in Appenzell. In Montenegro in- 





deed our thoughts might wander back to 
lands of yet earlier fame. We have drawn 
near enough to the old Macedonian land 
to think of those armed assemblies of the 
Macedonian people before whom Alexan- 
der appeared as an accuser, and did not 
always carry the verdict of the assembly 
with him. In Montenegro there is cer- 
tainly less than one would have looked 
for of the outward forms of popular free- 
dom. ‘The Prince has his senate; but it 
is a senate of officials of his own choosing. 
He consults representatives of each dis- 
trict of his principality ; but they too are 
representatives of his own summoning. 
The sound of all this is, I freely confess, 
disappointing. Still, in a land of such 
small extent, where the ruler knows, and 
is known by, all his people, where every 
man is at once a soldier and a landowner, 
full practical freedom may very well go 
on with forms which would come 
near to tyranny in a larger kingdom, 
where the king is necessarily out of sight 
of the mass of his subjects, and above 
all, where he has a special .military class 
at his command. Sismondi remarks with 
great wisdom that, when every count 
and#baron acted as an _ independent 
prince, and claimed the right of 
private war, among the endless evils 
of such a state of things, there was 
one countervailing good. ‘The lord could 
not venture greatly to oppress the men 
whom he expected to follow him to battle. 
When days of greater peace and order 
came, the hand of the lord who was no 
longer a captain came down far more 
heavily on subjects who were no longer 
his soldiers. The Prince of Montenegro 
is the chief of an armed nation; and, 
among an armed nation, the Prince may, 
without damage to real freedom, wield an 
amount of formal power which among an 
unarmed people would be simple tyranny. 
A wise and popular Prince, though he him- 
self chooses his own advisers, may choose 
men who are as truly representatives of 
the nation as if they had been chosen by 
ballot and universal suffrage. The repre- 
sentative of each district is not delegated 
by the district, but summoned by the 
Prince ; but, if it appears that a representa- 
tive has lost the confidence of his district, 
the Prince presently supplies his place by 
another. Such a kind of government as 
this can indeed only work well under a 
wise and popular Prince, and among a 
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people at once small and armed. Given 
these conditions, it certainly seems to an- 
swer. It has been a matter of complaint 
by the idolators of Turkish oppression that 
Montenegrin volunteers have joined the 
ranks of the insurgents in Herzegovina. 
Small blame indeed to them who have 
ever kept their freedom for going to help 
men of their own blood and speech and 
faith who are striving to be as they are. 
Small blame to them for thus requiting 
the help which volunteers from Herzego- 
vina gave to Montenegro when her sons 
gave the barbarian his last lesson at Gra- 
hovo. Small blame to them, if the letter 
of treaties and the conveniences of ciplo- 
macy seem to them as dust in the balance 
beside the biddings of eternal right. But 
it marks the power which the Prince has 
over his people that he can keep a single 
man with his weapons idle at such a mo- 
ment. The wonder is, not that some 
Montenegrin volunteers have joined the 
insurgent ranks, but rather that a single 
man in Montenegro can keep himself an 
inactive spectator of what we may hope is 
the beginning of the last act of the long 
defensive crusade of five hundred years. 


Of this land, so deeply interesting, alike 
from its past, its present, and its future, I 
have myself seen only asmall part. <A 
mountain district is always large in pro- 
portion to its population; small as Cerna- 
gora looks on the map, it takes several 
days to cross itin the only fashion in 
which it is as yet to be crossed. I have 
only made the journey from Cattaro to 
Cettinje, and Cettinje is almost in a corner 
of the land of which it is the capital. 
Among the other improvements which are 
going on, a carriage road is making from 
Cattaro to Cettinje. When that road is 
made, I hope to see Cettinje again. As 
it is, the journey is a little frightful to those 
who are not members of the Alpine Club. 
The zig-zag road out of Cattaro gradually 
changes into a rough mountain -path, which 
however the hardy horses of the country 
go up and down, seemingly without any 
special effort or fatigue. The no less hardy 
men seem to take the six hours’ scramble 
as an easy morning’s walk. ‘The rugged 
up and down path is however relieved here 
and there by more level oases and even by 
pieces of the unfinished carriage road. One 
question is sure to present itself to the 
traveller. How does a land of limestone 
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rocks, which therefore has an appearance 
of whiteness rather than blackness, come 
by the name of the Black Mountain? 
The name has been given to the land from 
the part of it which lies beyond Cettinje, 
the part which I did not see, but which I 
am told is largely covered with deep 
forests. ‘The name thus answers to that 
of Black Korkyra or Curzoa, the isle 
which stands out in such a marked way, 
with its thick covering of wood, among 
the usually bleak and bare hills of the 
Dalmatian coasts and islands. ‘The road 
leads through more than one large basin 
among the rocks, in one of which, a moun- 
tain plain fenced in by a rampart of hills, 
stands Cettinje itself. But before we reach 
the capital, we have opportunities of see- 
ing something, if only in a passing glimpse, 
of the life of Montenegro. Among those 
mountains nature has been chary of fertile 
spots, but such as there are have been 
clearly made the most of. We pass by 
the large village of Nilgush, by a few 
scattered houses, by an occasional simple 
church, not, as in the neighboring land, 
with the minarets of mosques overtopping 
it. We feel the contrast between the land 
which has preserved its faith by its sword, 
and the land where the church stands 
only by payment of tribute to an infidel 
conqueror. Here and there we meet men 
in the picturesque costume of the land, 
men amongthe best formed and most 
vigorous of mankind. Each man has his 
weapons in his girdle, but they are 
weapons which none but the barbarian 
enemy has any need to dread. At differ- 
ent points of the journey, splendid views 
open in various directions. At one point 
we may look back on the Bocche, on the 
slip of land which parts them from the 
main sea, on the Hadriatic itself, carrying 
our thoughts on to the opposite Italian 
shore. At another point, as we look for- 
wards, the Albanian land bursts on our 
sight; the lake of Skodra lies beneath us, 
fenced in on its further side by loftier and 
wilder peaks than are to be seen in the range 
which fences in the Dalmatian shore. The 
eye of thought passes on beyond them to 
the land of Pyrrhos and of Skanderbeg, 
to Souli and her heroes, to the further 
lake where the name of Hellas was first 
heard among the sacred oaks of Zeus. 
The last descent, the most rugged of all, 
brings us into the road which leads straight 
to the village capital. The libellous jester 





whom I spoke of at the beginning of this 
article tells us that he burst out jaughing 
at the humble look of Cettinje. To a vul- 
gar mind it may perhaps be matter for 
mockery that so small a collection of 
houses should form the capital of an inde- 
pendent state. Others may perhaps rather 
look with admiration on the people which 
has done so great things with such small 
means, and on the Prince who, familiar 
with the cultivation of Western Europe, 
looks with an honest pride on his own 
simple people and his own lowly capital. 

It must certainly be allowed that the 
capital of Montenegro has no claim to 
rank among the great cities of the earth. 
Its general look, consisting mainly, as it 
does, of one wide street, rather reminded 
me of some of those small towns or large 
villages which lie on the old road from 
Oxford to London. Not expecting to 
find a new Babylon or Palmyra in one of 
the oases of the Black Mountain, I saw 
nothing that looked specially mean or 
squalid or tumble-down. I certainly 
know of municipal and parliamentary 
boroughs in more parts than one of the 
British Islands, which certainly would 
have to hold down their heads in a com- 
parison with the Montenegrin capital. I 
was struck with the good sense of the 
Prince who, reigning over a simple people 
of his own blood, is satisfied with a palace 
which does not even pretend to the pri- 
vacy of a squire’s mansion, but simply 
stands as the great house of an open vil- 
lage. This is the new palace; 
palace, in which strangers are lodged, the 
work of the last Vladika, is a different 
building. The Vladika, at once bishop 
and general, built a house which would 
serve better either for a monastery or for 
a barrack than for anything which, in the 
West, would be understood by a palace, 
or even a private house. But there?is 
nothing to be said against the quarters in 
it. Cettinje supplies everything but the 
tub, and a wise traveller carries that with 
him. Not far from the old palace, on the 
slope of a high peaked hill, stands the 
monastery, with its small church, contain- 
ing the body of the sainted Peter. Thefar- 
rangements of the monastery are puzzling 
to one familiar only with the monasteries 
of the West ; but two ranges of arches, one 
over the other, stand out conspicuously. 
It night be dangerous to guess at their 
date; to judge from a new church on the 
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other side of the town, architectural style 
would seem to have hardly changed in these 
parts for seven or eight hundred years. 
Above the monastery stands the tower 
where Turks’ heads are no longer to be 
seen. But the signs of the growing civiliza- 
tion of Montenegro are chiefly gathered 
in another part of the town, at the end of 
the one main street. There is the future 
hotel ; there is the post-office— Montenegro 
was a member of the Postal Union some 
months before France—and there is one 
institution to which the Prince sends his 
visitors with a special pride. This is the 
model girls’ school, where those who ‘are 
curious in “ time-tables,” and take a mys- 
terious pleasure in drawing them up, may 
have the privilege of studying them in the 
Slavonic tongue. 

Those who may still fancy that the 
Prince of Montenegro is a marauding 
Bishop, or a marauding anything, those 
who think it funny to call him “ His Fe- 
rocity,”’ may be surprised to hear that the 
thing in his dominions to which he calls 
the special attention of strangers should 
be nothing either ecclesiastical or military, 
but a school according to the most ad- 
vanced pattern. But this is only in char- 


acter with all that is going on in Monte- 


negro. The land stands ready for war; 
but the main difference between the Mon- 
tenegro of to-day and the Montenegro of 
past times is the steady advance in peace- 
ful civilization. In this particular depart- 
ment of female education, Cettinje is a 
missionary centre. Girls come up from 
the shores of the Bocche for the better in- 
struction which is to be had on the Black 
Mountain. But at this moment Monte- 
negro stands forth in a nobler character 
than all. It is the land where the home- 
less fugitive from the seat of war finds 
shelter and welcome, shelter and welcome 
the cost of which is taxing the people of 
the hospitable little state to a degree which 
their scanty means can hardly bear. And, 
as theirs is a hospitality which is given 
without stint, so it is a hospitality which 
is given without distinction of race or 
creed. While the barbarous Turk drives 
the women and children of Christian vil- 
lages before him with fire and sword, the 
women and children of his own race, when 
the hour of retaliation comes on their 
homes, find shelter and help in the Chris- 
tian land. On those mountains all are 
alike welcome, both the Christian flying 
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from the sword of oppression, and the 
Turk flying from the sword of vengeance. 
I have before me the official statement 
that, in October last, twenty thousand 
Christian fugitives were sheltered in Mon- 
tenegro, quartered in the houses of the in- 
habitants, and receiving help both public 
and private. But the same statement adds 
the fact that, at the same moment, three 
Turks of distinction appeared before the 
Prince of Montenegro to return thanks for 
the shelter that had been given to their 
families also. Fifty-two Turkish women 
and children were then refugees on Mon- 
tenegrin ground, and it was unanimously 
agreed that exactly the same help should 
be given to them that was given to Chris 
tians in the like case. 

Thus have the men of the Black Moun- 
tain done of their poverty, and to all Eu- 
rope and to all Christendom the voice 
may go forth to go and do likewise. I 
can let no opportunity pass of setting forth 
to all who have hearts to feel the claims 
of the helpless fugitives who, in numbers 
which are reckoned by many thousands, 
have sought shelter within the Austrian 
and Montenegrin borders from the horrors 
of a desolating war. To many I hope it 
will be an additional claim on behalf of 
the homeless women and children who 
have fled from Herzegovina, that their 
husbands and fathers and brothers are 
pouring out their blood in the highest and 
holiest of causes, the cause of right, the 
cause of freedom, the cause of Christen- 
dom. But even with those whose minds 
are so strangely blinded as to take the side 
of the oppressor, surely these victims can- 
not plead in vain. The integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire is 
hardly threatened by giving food and shel- 
ter to the homeless and starving multitudes 
who are pressing over every point of the 
friendly frontier. To the men of Monte- 
negro their neighbors, their brethren, are 
nearer, and naturally dearer, than they 
can be to us. But, on the other hand, 
they have to give of their poverty, while 
we can give of our abundance. The 
claims on English bounty at home and 
abroad are indeed many; but surely there 
is none that ought to speak more strongly 
to our hearts than this. During the great 
war between Germany and France, Eng- 
lish bounty did much for the sufferers of 
both nations. But the present war, infi- 
nitely smaller as is its scale with regard to 
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the numbers actually engaged, is a war 
which carries with it infinitely more of 
suffering within its range. The one was 
a war between two civilized nations, car- 
ried on under the restraint of those rules 
which humanity imposes on the armies of 
civilized nations. It was a war waged for 
a great and righteous object; but it was 
not a war of life and death on either side, 
except to the actual combatants. But 
this is a war of life and death for all, a 
war between barbarians and men whom 
the yoke of the barbarian has done some- 
thing to crush down to his own level. 
Help was then asked for the sick and 
wounded soldier, for the farmer who had 
lost the hope of his next crop, here and 
there for men whose homes had been de- 
stroyed by some exceptional operation of 
war. But here the exception is the rule; 
the sick or wounded soldier is doubtless 
to be found also; but he is hardly to be 
seen amid the thousands of helpless suf- 
ferers who have fled from the edge of the 
sword, but who have never drawn it them- 
We read in our own ancient 
chronicles of the harrying of Northumber- 
land, and how men bowed themselves for 
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need in the evil day. Men then sold 
themselves into bondage for a morsel of 
bread; now those who have fled from the 
house of bondage crave for a morsel of 
bread to keep them alive in their cities of 
refuge. While we read the tale of their 
misery, we read, at the same moment, of 
the vast sums which are lavished, year by 
year and day by day, on the follies and 
vices of the despot from whose yoke they 
are flying. The contrast between the bar- 
barous luxury of the Sultan and the suffer- 
ings of his victims who are perishing of 
cold and hunger must strike every one 
who sees the two pictures side by side. 
To the despot himself such a contrast 
would be meaningless ; to us it should not 
be so. The cry of the refugees is one 
which ought to go to the hearts of all 
Christendom and of all the world. But it 
ought specially to go to the hearts of those 
who have helped to prop up the fabric of 
wrong of which these helpless sufferers are 
the guiltless victims, and who may now 
see before their eyes the true nature of the 
yoke which they have helped to press 
upon the necks of unwilling nations.— 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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In the cursory survey of my study 
shelves in which the reader was good 


enough to accompany me some four 
months ago,* I was led, as I always am 
too easily, into somewhat vague reminis- 
cences of public school life, suggested by 
the familiar aspect of certain old Greek 
and Latin volumes. ‘They have seen 
hard service, and some ill-usage; and 
though their wounds have been dressed 
and bound up since with some care and 
tenderness, they still make up but a scar- 
red and crippled battalion of pensioners. 
But in their very close neighborhood— 
so close as to form an almost painful con- 
trast—stands the small corps d'élile of 
what I may call show soldiers, which 
I passed over—let the reader hope, out of 
modesty. For they are school prizes— 
rewards of merit. As poor Hood says,— 
* Merit Aad prizes then.” 
And is to have again, we are told, in all 
our cases, old and young, by grace of 


* See our number for December last. 
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competitive examination. | Meanwhile 
most of us who have left school have been 
living, like myself, without prizes, the 
merit being undiscovered or, very possibly, 
undiscoverable. But in my school-days, 
whether there was merit or not, at least 
there were prizes—for there they stand. 
It is curious, when I try to remember the 
pleasure and self-gratulation with which I 
received them, how little interest they 
have for me now—far less than some of 
those old worn volumes which we looked 
at before. These still look gay and smart 
enough—horribly smart, some of them, 
clad in light pink and blue, with broad 
gold bands, an atrocious style of binding 
peculiar to the prizes of that particular 
school at one particular date—but they 
look as if they were never meant to be 
read, which is fatal to any book’s real at- 
tractions. Their contents, too, in most 
cases, are extremely forbidding, alike to 
boysor men. They were chosen for us 
by the masters of the several forms: and 
we boys had an impression (which in cer- 
tain cases was probably correct) that when 
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they consisted of publications of the day, 
they came from the pen of some private 
friend; and when they were “standard 
works,” they had been obtained at a re- 
duction to relieve the bookseller’s shelves. 
Fraser ‘Tytler’s ‘Elements of General 
History, Ancient and Modern,’ in two 
volumes octavo, stares me in the face 
in its pink and gold: all history packed 
into that! If anything was especially cal- 
culated to lead a boy of to read history, 
it would be the notion, which the excel- 
lent professor must have desired to incul- 
cate, that you had the essence of all his- 
tory “dere. No one thinks much now, I 
suppose, of Goldsmith’s compendiums: 
there are two of them, shabby and dogs- 
eared, in that far corner—Greece and 
Rome; but their very condition proves 
at least that they were eminently readable, 
just as the spruce and untarnished con- 
dition of the ‘ Elements’ proves them to 
be eminently otherwise. I dare not put 
them in the hands of either of my own 
boys now, who would come down upon 
me with the modern theories of Curtius and 
Mommsen and Ihne, and assure me that 
there were no such persons as Romulus 
and Remus—that the she-wolf of Rome, 
like Shakespeare’s “ she-wolf of France,” 
is merely a strong figure of speech for a 
lady who was not so angelic as she might 
have been—that Ulysses probably means 
the sun, and Penelope the twilight, and 
so forth. It may be so: but these modern 
philosophical historians seem much more 
clever at destructive theories than in giv- 
ing us anything satisfactory instead: and 
we probably got quite as good an idea of 
what the old Romans and Greeks really 
were from the myths and anecdotes which 
have at any rate survived from a very high 
antiquity, as from the guesses of modern 
critics. And these old stories have been 
so worked into all later literature, in the 
way of allusion and illustration, that a 
familiar knowledge of them must always 
form part of a liberal education. 

But the feeling of indifference with which 
these prize volumes now inspire me has 
nothing to do with their literary demerits. 
It is something more than indifference—it 
is a mixture of regret and contempt: re- 
gret for the interest that is lost ; contempt 
for over-estimate of such petty distinctions. 
It is so, 1 suppose, with all the prizes of 
life: the objects we take such pains to 
gain, with which we thought we should 
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be so satisfied and delighted if we could 
win them. Suppose them won: and, 
after the first joy of possession, how many 
of us will honestly say we are much hap- 
pier than before for their attainment ? 
Before even the gilding of them is tar- 
nished, our own satisfaction in them has 
faded. I doubt much whether great suc- 
cess adds to a man’s personal happiness in 
anything like the degree we are so apt to 
imagine. It comes generally step by 
step; and the step beyond, which has not 
yet been gained, is still the Naboth’s vine- 
yard of our covetousness,—the “little 
corner,” which Horace makes the 
great man’s domain still all in- 
complete in his eyes. The bishop is not 
much happier, if he will confess, than when 
he was a country curate with all his hopes 
before him: his is no bed of roses, heaven 
knows, with impracticable young parsons 
and aggrieved parishioners calling upon 
him for judgments which it would have 
distracted Solomon to give wisely; and 
he would probably have liked to have 
had the very bishopric which fell vacant 
just after his own appointment. The 
judge, most likely, misses the pleasant ex 
citement of the days when he was a rising 
barrister. ‘The cabinet minister finds out 
with what infinitesimally little 


says 


seem 


wisdom a 
nation is governed, after all, and i 
a daily apprehension that Azs pr 
taken away 


is under 
» may be 
from him in spite of himself, 
as the penalty of other people’s blunders. 
Let it 
majority of unsuccessful men. ‘The prizes 
of life are good things, and have their use, 
as our school prizes had in their day. But 
if we could be placed for a moment on a 


be a 


{ 
comfort to us the large 


higher sphere, as we stand now in looking 
back on the days of our boyhood,—if we 
could but be given the zov from 
whence we could look down dispassion 
ately on the great race of life, and the 
results to the competitors,—the prizes we 
have gained or not gained would seem to 
us infinitely little. Their real worth lay in 
the struggle which they encouraged—in 
that they spurred us to do our best. And 
so many of us as have done or are doing 
that are doing more than winning prizes. 
So let those few gilded volumes stand, 
staring mementoes of the vanity of human 
wishes. ‘Their humbler companions, who 
occupy the shelves above and below, raise 
in my mind no such ungrateful recollec- 
tions. They are the working-tools of my 
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studious days, such as they were, at Oxford. 
It were better to say studious mights ; for 
the pleasant daylight there was more often 
spent in other society, not so instructive, 
yet perhaps not altogether without its 
share in one’s education. The ancients 
were right when they spoke of “ burning 
the midnight oil.” ‘They, too, surely re- 
joiced in the glorious outdoor life of Attica 
and Italy. There was not much good 
work done, I take it, in the fresh mornings 
or the hot noontide. The old _ philoso- 
phers and their pupils strolled about, we 
know, during these morning hours in the 
“porch” and in the “ garden:” but this 
was but philosophy in sport; keen intel- 
lectual sword-play, or pleasant literary gos- 
sip, the coining small pieces for common 
use out of the gold won from its mine by 
severer labor. We, too, attended our 
“lectures” in the morning, when a pro 

longed breakfast-party did not interfere, 
and we had our peripatetic talks about 
the Ethics and Rhetoric, as we lounged in 
Merton Groves, or walked up Headington 
Hill; but most of the best work was done 
when gates were after Tom.” 
And so it surely was with the students at 
Athens. It must have been in the quiet 
night, when that busy and brilliant life 
was still, when all but the very latest sup- 
per-parties were over—for even young 
Rome and Athens, in their most rapid 
phase, kept comparatively early hours— 
that the philosopher and the poet wooed 
Muses in earnest. If to 
make the night one’s working day seem to 
be a transgression against the laws of na- 
ture, it is pleasant at least to think that one 
sins in pany. “Early to bed 
’ is possibly the way to be 
healthy, and even wealthy; but I demur 
to the third assertion in the proverb. One 
of the best and most active men it was 
ever my good fortune to know or hear of 


( lose d—* 


their respective 


good com 


and early to ris 


—whose vigorous intellect had surely all 
the freshness of the morning, and whose 
vocation as the master of a great school 
necessarily demanded early rising as a 
habit—confessed that he never did any 
literary work so well or so satisfactorily as 
atnight. ‘The physiologists tell us, indeed, 
that the brain is then preternaturally ac- 
tive, and that to encourage it to work is 
like forcing a plant into bloom and fruit 
by artificial heat: but it is very doubtful 
whether practical experience would in 
most cases bear out this theory. Two of 
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the saddest and best-known examples of 
an overworked brain—Scott and Southey 
—did most of their work in the morning. 
One grand condition of efficient work is to 
be able to work without distraction; and 
there are few of us so favorably circum- 
stanced as to be able to command perfect 
insulation during the hours when every- 
thing is in full life and action round us. 
Many of us must have been driven, like 
Evelyn, to “redeem our losses” by bor- 
rowing a few hours from the night; so 
many are what he calls “ the impertinences 
of life,” which still we cannot put away from 
us without fairly incurring—as the honest 
lover of books ought never to incur—the 
charge of churlishness and selfishness. It is 
when all has been made fast for the night, 
when the study door can be shut upon the 
outer world, and there lie before us some 
three or four hours growing more and more 
secure from interruption,—it is then that 
we can throw ourselves heart and soul into 
the book which requires careful 
or that we can make thought and pen 
work flowingly together if, out of our ful- 
ness or Our emptiness, we are impelled to 
write. 


reading, 


“ The wee short hour ayont the 


is good for other companionship than 
Burns’s jovial gathering. It was in those 
hours in the long winter nights of Attica, 
that Aulus Gellius, as he tells us, shut him- 
self up in his study in his country seat, 
what 
very 
urious 
farrago of extracts (frequently from lost 
works) and original notes of a desultory 
but copious reader, often quoted and little 
known. 


ransacked his books, and compi 


he called his ‘ Attic Nights,’ those 
early curiosities of literature; a « 


But I must go back to those old college 
friends of mine, who stand silently on their 
shelves, reminding me of a past which I 
cannot consent, let utilitarians say what 
they will, to think altogether unprofitable. 
I do not venture to take upon me, in 
these desultory pages, a defence of classi- 
cal studies. We are “ the heirs of all the 
ages,” no doubt; but I think, all the more 
for that very reason, we ought not to for- 
get those forefathers in the spirit who 
gathered and left us the best of our literary 
inheritance. My sole regret, as to the 
time spent with those great minds of 
Greece and Rome, is that it was done in 
such half-hearted fashion—and, perhaps, 
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that too much was taken up with the 
technicalities of metres and accents, But 
surely a man need no more regret that he 
was led to study for himself the sources of 
poetry, of history, of moral philosophy, 
than that he has patiently investigated, in 
the lecture-room or in the stone-quarry, the 
rudimentary forms of animal life. The 
records of a physical and material past are 
surely not more interesting to a rational 
inquirer than the records of an intellectual 
past: the operations of what we call nat- 
ure are surely not more worthy of investi- 
gation than the operations of mind. You 
can read the ancient writers, people say, 
in translations; you have all that is valu- 
able there. Yes; you can drink a bottle 
of champagne the day after it has been 
decanted, if you like ; you have precisely 
the same quantity of wine, and much less 
trouble in opening it. It is not quite the 
same thing, though, you think ? there is 
something wanting—a spirit and a raciness 
which you miss in the second-hand 
draught ? Will there not be a loss of the 
same kind in the masterpieces of litera- 
ture? ‘Translate a song of Beranger or 
an essay of Montaigne into English; read 
a French version of Shakespeare or of 
Jeremy Taylor ; let such versions be done 


with (what is the rarest of all qualifications 
in a translator) a full appreciation of the 
genius of both languages; yet will any 
Frenchman or Englishman venture to as- 
sert that the version gives him the spirit 


of the original? At its best, it can only 
bear the same relation that the print does 
to the painting, or the painter’s most suc- 
cessful rendering to the natural landscape 
itself. 

Let no one therefore, who understands 
the true meaning of a “liberal” educa- 
tion, regret the time he has spent upon 
the Greek and Roman classics. What I 
do somewhat regret is that in Oxford we 
were not much encouraged to any wide or 
general acquaintance with those authors, 
but confined rather to a few books, of 
which a critical knowledge was expected. 
I do not deny the value of such a mental 
training in many ways: it supplied to us, no 
doubt, in some sort the general lack of 
mathematics for which Oxford at that time 
was too notorious. And if we had all 
been in training for professors and tu- 
tors, this special knowledge of a few 
books—or rather portions of books 
—would have been very necessary and 
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very useful. But any comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with that magnificent literature 
was very rare indeed, even in the case of 
first-class men, There is reason to fear 
that the modern university regulations 
haveta- tendency to make it rarer still. 
There is passing away from us a genera- 
tion of scholars, bred when honors were 
fewer at Oxford, when the classics ‘were 
read more for their own sake and less for 
the sake of what they might fetch in the 
market, whose studies seem to have had a 
far wider range. ‘They were perhaps not 
so well trained in close philological criti- 
cism; but their large acquaintance with 
the best classical writers supplied in a 
great measure the want of this technical 
condition. We must remember that all 
philology is merely the result of large ob- 
servation of particulars: and he who 
knows any author almost by heart (as 
some of these earlier scholars did), and has 
thus thoroughly mastered his style, com- 
pares intuitively in his mind passage with 
passage, until he has evolved, sufficiently 
for his own practical use, those general 
laws which the philologer has only reached 
by the same process, M. Jourdain had 
talked a great deal of prose without being 
aware of it; and the reader to whom 
every page in the Bible, or every scene in 
Shakespeare, is familiar, becomes a very 
efficient commentator upon either. There 
were days at Oxford—at least so says uni- 
versity tradition—when aspirants for the 
highest honors in the classical schools 
were allowed to give in to the examiners 
of the day what was.called a “blank 
list ;” that is, instead of naming the few 
particular books which they professed to 
have prepared for examination, they sub- 
mitted themselves to be tested in the works 
of any Greek or Latin author of the 
Augustan age commonly read in the 
schools. Such a negative list savored a 
little of presumption: and one can easily 
understand that it would not be encour- 
aged by most examiners ; but the fact—or 
even the tradition—of its ever having 
been adopted, points to a time when the 
range of classical reading, at least among 
the few, must have been much wider than 
now. Possibly, at a still earlier date in 
academic annals, when the lecturer used 
to “read” an author with his pupils— 
himself translating for them, as a rule, and 
commenting on the text as he went on— 
a larger amount of ground was covered, 
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though with less accuracy than now. 
What too many of us feel is, that our 
knowledge of this ancient literature, con- 
sidering the many years spent upon it, is 
insufficient in its area, and that very much 
of it, after all, is known to us only by 
name, 

It was not entirely a jest, perhaps, 
which assured the young candidate that it 
was worth all the trouble of having learnt 
Spanish, to be able to read ‘ Don Quixote’ 
in the original. Certainly he loses some- 
thing in literature who has never made ac- 
quaintance with Aristophanes in the 
Greek. He can read some few of his 
comedies in Walsh’s very clever though 
very loose translation (why did it stop at 
the first volume ?) orin Mitchell’s scholar- 
like selections ; or, best of all, as to spirit 
and general readableness, the student who 
is innocent of Greek may turn to John 
Hookham Frere’s “ Knights,” ‘ Achar- 
nians,” “ Frogs,” and “ Birds’—versions 
which were long so scarce, having been 
privately printed, as to be almost unknown 
to the general public, but now happily 
made accessible. But in all these clever 
paraphrases, or in any possible English 
dress, the subtle Athenian wit more or less 
evaporates. He, Aristophanes, will re- 
main always untranslatable. He was a 
delight to me at Oxford; he is a delight 
to me now. I have just put Bothe’s 
edition of him into a new dress, which the 
abominable German paper very ill de- 
serves ; but there is no more satisfactory 
edition to be had: for, in spite of all Dr. 
Dibdin’s commendation, no one can read 
him in any comfort in Kuster’s folios, 
“magnificent” as they undoubtedly are. 
A pretty handy edition, with or without 
notes, would do credit to the Clarendon 
Press. His comedies are the only things 
that make Athenian politics and Athenian 
life intelligible to me. He sets us down 
at once into the middle of it all, and you 
begin to comprehend the nature of the 
great “ Demus”—the Athenian “ people” 
—whom he so daringly personates as a 
good-natured, sensual, selfish, gullible 
creature, open to all tricks of the tongue, 
and appeals to his good and evil passions, 
that can be brought to bear upon him by 
the cunning demagogues of the hour. 
The most amusing point in it all is to 
think that this very Athenian people 
bore all this from their favorite . dramatist, 
and applauded it: acknowledged, we 
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must conclude, at once the justice of the 
picture and the cleverness with which it was 
drawn; screamed for the author, as our au- 
diences do now, and crowned him trium- 
phant over all his rivals. The only kind of 
parallel to it would be the members of the 
Gladstone-Lowe-Ayrton administration go- 
ing to see the performance of “ Happy 
Land,” and conferring a baronetcy or a 
bishopric on the writer. If an English 
Aristophanes were to arise, and so carica- 
ture the masses, who we are told are to be 
our masters—the British “ Demus” of the 
future—one wonders how far the percep- 
tions of the audience would be keen 
enough to take in the joke, and how far 
the proverbial good nature of an English 
mob would endure it. When our masses 
have been educated up to the mark, there 
may possibly rise an Aristophanes to tem- 
per their despotism. 

Aristophanes brings to my mind a little 
volume whose proper Aaditat is in quite 
another division of my book-shelves, but 
which has both a biographical and a _bib- 
liographical connection withit. In the 
days when I first made acquaintance with 
the prince of burlesque writers, it was my 
whim also to collect the humorous or 
satiric jeux d’esprit which from time to 
time were launched into print by the 
young wits of the university—or were oc- 
casionally attributed by rumor to pens 
which were ordinarily supposed to be 
more gravely occupied. ‘The collection 
has received some additions from time to 
time, and if it were more complete, might 
form a rather curious volume. Amongst 
its contents are several poems by “ Emi- 
nent Hands,” as the old booksellers used 
to phrase it: and some which will perhaps 
never be found acknowledged in any 
future collection of their works. Mr. 
Robert Lowe has probably all but forgot- 
ten the Wars of the Union, which he once 
celebrated in macaronic verse ; and more 
than one future dignitary of the Church— 
unless Oxford gossip gave them credit for 
having more fun in them than they really 
had—made his first essay in print in very 
different shape from a sermon. Perhaps 
the very best among them all is the ad- 
mirable imitation of the “ Clouds” of Aris- 
tophanes, by the late lamented Dean 
Mansel. Of course it was published 
anonymously, though he was then only 
Prelector of Logic; but the authorship 
was always well known, and it has now 
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been included amongst his acknowledged 
works. “I knew him, Horatio—a fellow 
of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy” 
—and none the less a brilliant scholar and 
a sound divine. 

The “ Phrontisterian” (The Thinking- 
Shop) is a sharp satire on the educational re- 
forms contemplated by the University Com- 
mission of 1850. The humor appealed to a 
somewhat limited audience, because it as- 
sumed a familiarity with Aristophanes’s 
comedy, in which he broadly ridiculed the 
sophists of his own day, as the Oxford sa- 
tirist does the German professors whom 
the Commission proposes to introduce in 
place of the orthodox college tutors, 
Some of the fun has lost its raciness with 
the lapse of years, as must be the case 
with all political satire; but the lines in 
which the “ Model Manchester man,” 
Cottonarchicalicocraticus, laments the re- 
sult of his ill-assorted marriage with his 
aristocratic wife, the issue of which has 
been “ little Johnny,” retain much of their 
point to this day. It is a close parody on 
the opening scene of the “ Clouds.” 


“ Plague take the matchmaker who brought 
together 

The fine Whig lady, Aristocracy, 

And honest Homespun from the cotton mill,— 

A well-assorted couple! Madam, full 

Of old historic memories, and prating 

Of Sidney, Russell, William the Deliverer, 

And Brunswick line, and Protestant succes- 
sion ; 

And plain rough Hubby, thinking monarchy 

A rather costly article, and spouting 

Of Household Suffrage, Ballot, and Retrench- 
ment. , 

The fine old English gentleman cut down 

To a plain travelling gent, and martial scarlet 

Doffed for the drab and broad-brim. Well— 
we married ; 

In time our John was born. 
tions 

Petted and coaxed him. 
see 

Our darling Johnny drive his coachy-poachy 

With four blood Greys in front.’ Says I,‘ My 
lad, 

I'd rather see you riding Dick, our Cod, 

Or arm-in-arm with worthy Quaker Broad- 
brim 

And Joey Skinflint.’ Not a whit would he 

The Great Whig Families (ay, that’s the doc- 
trine, 

He sucked it with his mother’s milk, and bit 
it 

Letter by letter in his gingerbread) 

Are heaven-sent ministers to rule the coun- 
try.” 


Mamma’s rela- 


‘Some day we shall 


The “ Hymn to the Infinite,” again, sung 
by the “ Full Chorus of Professors,” is an 
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equally good imitation of the Song of the 
Clouds in the Greek comedy. 


“The voice of yore 
Which the breezes bore 
Wailing aloud from Paxo’s shore 
Is changed to a gladder and livelier strain, 
For great god Pan is alive again, 
He lives and he reigns once more. 
With deep intuition and mystic rite 
We worship the Absolute- Infinite, 
The Universe-Ego, the Plenary-Void, 
The Subject-Object identified, 
The Great Nothing-Something, the Being- 
Thought, 
That mouldeth the mass of Chaotic-Nought, 
Whose beginning unended and end unbegun, 
Is the One that is All and the All that is One.” 


That University Commission was pro- 
ductive (like the Puritan “Root and 
Branch ” Commission in 1648) of a good 
many satirical drechures, more or less 
amusing. There is one other, I see, 
bound up in the little volume before us— 
reputed to be from the pen of an Oxford 
tutor of great but unsuccessful ability. It 
is “Lord John Russell’s Post-bag ”—an 
imaginary bundle of intercepted correspon- 
dence between the Commissioners of 1850 
and their friends and supporters within the 
university. The best paper in it, perhaps, 


is a translation supposed to be made by a 


college undergraduate from a lost book of 
Herodotus. It contains an account of the 
Bosporii and their wars with their enemies, 
led on by “ Bedfordidion”—John the son 
of Bedford. The imitation of the old his- 
torian’s style is quite admirable in its way. 
These Bosporii, we are told, were a tribe 
of the Britanni, long governed by a tyrant 
called “ Ebdomadalis” (the old Hebdom- 
adal Board, consisting of the heads of 
houses). ‘‘ Whether indeed now he was 
one man or many, I here not say clearly ” 
—says the author. There was a league 
made to expel them from their seat by a 
number of hostile tribes—“ the Ouseleians, 
sometimes called Methodistz,” “the Au- 
tonomi or Independents,” “the Tre- 
montes or Quakers,” and others,—who 
“ did not hold the same sacred things as” 
the Magi, the great sacred nation to which 
the Bosporii belonged. They succeeded 
in their campaign through the selfish poli- 
cy of Ebdomadalis and the powerful aid 
of Bedfordidion, whom they promised to 
make their king if they succeeded. Some 
of the peculiar habits of the Bosporii are 
humorously touched upon, in Herodotean 
phraseology. 
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“ Now the Bosporii have established many 
customs the opposite compared with those 
of other men. For other Britanrfics have put 
round caps upon their heads, but the Bos- 
porii bear square caps. And the other Bri- 
tannics are clad in short coats, but the Bos- 
porii love to cover themselves with long 
cloaks woven in a barbarian fashion not easy 
to be described. And other Britannics eat in 
private or with their families, but these use 
Syssities, just as the Laudemonians. And 
to others itis allowed to marry wives. But the 
Bosporii are not allowed to marry wives. And 
other men, when they make laws, first take 
counsel, and then they make the laws; but 
the Bosporii first make laws, and afterwards, 
if any dreadful thing has happened, then they 
take counsel.” 


This is by no means an unfair hit at the 
process of Oxford legislation in the days 
of the Hebdomadal Board, and is not 
wholly inapplicable even to the reformed 
administration. Then some of the habits 
and customs of the young men among 
these Bosporii are also touched in the true 
Herodotean vein; as, for instance, that 
many, they say, “ spend their time ih sum- 
mer lying in flat-bottomed boats by the 
side of the river, drinking wine made of 
barley, and sending out of their mouths 
smoke—to me indeed saying things in- 
credible. But I,” continues the old histo- 
rian, “having seen the customs of many 
nations, know that the younger men are 
often foolish, and their breasts senseless.” 
If some one who has the time to spare, 
and a taste for that kind of rummaging, 
would collect and annotate these fugitive 
pamphlets, to which every great crisis in 
the fortunes of Oxford gave birth, he 
would make at least a very amusing his- 
tory of the University. 

One Greek volume there is among my 
old college working companions, upon 
which, as is plain from the crowded manu- 
script notes and illustrations (of indetermi- 
nate value), I spent a good deal of time 
which I cannot help feeling was wasted. 
It is the Rhetoric of Aristotle. Why, oh 
why, grave and reverend seniors who had 
the charge of my academical education, 
did you insist upon that special treatise of 
the Greek philosopher? “ The faculty of 
understanding the means of persuasion on 
any subject,” he calls it. Very ingenious, 
no doubt ; but so artificial as scarcely to 
commend itself to any but an Athenian 
taste. The Oxford authorities have grown 
wiser now, and the Rhetoric is superseded. 
Not but there are some wonderfully good 
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things in it; for example, those chapters 
in the second book on the characteristics 
of young men and old. “ Aristotle,” as 
Fielding says in ‘ Amelia,’ “was by no 
means so great a fool as many people 
think who never read him.” But these 
are by the way, and have more to do with 
the study of human character, in which 
the Stagyrite was such a consummate 
master, than with the art of the rhetori- 
cian. 

But the whole arrangement of what 
might be called the moral philosophy 
school of our day at Oxford seemed framed 
upon a perverse idea. We had to read 
the works of the pupil, without any defi- 
nite acquaintance with the works of the 
master being required from us. We work- 
ed hard at Aristotle—Ethics, Rhetoric, 
and it might be Poetics; but it was quite 
a chance whether any of us had read 
more than two or three dialogues of 
Plato. Certain tenets of his, and some 
special passages in his works, which Aris- 
totle distinctly referred to or contradicted, 
we had to make acquaintance with: but 
the ‘ Republic’ was never used as a regu- 
lar text-book, and men left Oxford who 
had been awarded its highest honors with- 
out knowing anything, except from scat- 
tered passages and at second-hand, of one 
of the greatest works of one of the greatest 
minds of antiquity. For such it is, with 
all its defects: the Utopia of all Utopias, 
the most impracticable that even a philoso- 
pher ever conceived, but full of immortal 
truths and thought of the deepest signifi- 
cance. 

I do not believe that any one who has a 
competent knowledge of Greek—and there 
is no reason to be ashamed of an occasional 
reference to a lexicon—would regret a few 
evenings spent in his study chair with 
Plato’s Republic, Aristophanes’s Come- 
dies, and the Dialogues of Lucian. 
Speaking as one who made acquaintance 
with the first and last long after what may 
be called one’s natural Greek-and-Latin 
days were over, I venture to think that 
the speculations of the first would be 
found as interesting, and the humor of the 
two last as amusing, as very much which 
passes for orignal thought and original hu- 
mor at the present day. The very diffi- 
culties of language, which most of us 
whose scholarship is somewhat rusty 
would find here and there to overcome, 
ought rather to give a zest to the work in 
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the estimation of those whose national 
boast—or rather unboastful charactenstic 
—it is to do many things merely because 
they are difficult. There ought to be 
something of the same feeling in master- 
ing a few pages of Plato, as compared 
with running over three volumes of a 
novel, as there is in a hard climb over a 
nountain ‘pass, instead of strolling for 
a whole afternoon on the esplanade at 
Brighton. Men of mature age will take 
a pleasure in working out difficult mathe- 
matical and mechanical problems; and 
there is no special or sufficient reason why 
similar interest should not be more often 
felt in unlocking for ourselves some of the 
literary treasures of antiquity. 

Something too much, my patient or im- 
patient reader thinks, of the classics ? Let 
us put Plato back upon his shelf, and have 
done with him. I have no turn for our 
English philosophers : they are more puz- 
zling to me, and not nearly so amusing. 
It is respectable to have them amongst 
one’s books, of course ; it gives a learned air 
to one’s surroundings, far more than the 
Greek and Latin. volumes, which a good 
many visitors glance at with a good-hu- 
mored half-contempt, as for the things of 
their childhood—which they used to know 
all about, of course, long ago, but have 
forgotten—like tops, and hoops, and 
marbles. But a goodly row which bears 
the names of Hamilton, and Mill, and 
Buckle (he has no business in such com- 
pany, but let me say specially Buckle, for 
effect) will stamp you at once as a person 
of considerable brains—a man who “ reads 
a good deal.” So there stand my creden- 
tials in that way; in very neat order too, 
you observe—not a volume out of place, 
nor a leaf out of shape. “ AM/ihi ef amicis” 
—wrote some benevolent man over his 
library—“ Mine and my friends’ :” and 
he probably had to replace a good many 
volumes from time to time by reason of 
his friends interpreting too literally. Well, 
—these authors are there for my friends— 
whenever they like to read them. I do 
not mean to disparage their tastes in any 
way. On this point the lover of literature 
contrasts favorably, for the most part, with 
the man of science ; he is not so wedded 
to his own peculiar “ ology, ” and has more 
sympathy with varieties of study. I will 
not quarrel with their profounder studies, 
if they will bear with my preference of 
the more useless walks of literature, the 
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books which, as a mathematician would 
say, “ prove nothing.” 

The poetical creed of my youth was 
something like what Byron lays down :— 


“Thou shalt 
Pope ; 
Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey.” 


believe in Milton, Dryden, 


(Poor Byron was considered very profane 
for the wording of it: the parody is not to 
be defended, albeit the jest shows like in- 
nocence itself by the side of our cool 
modern scepticism.) I have seen no suf- 
ficient reason to change this creed to any 
great extent, and the taste of the present 
generation seems reverting very much to 
the old standards. It may be said that 
not very many people now read Dryden 
or Pope: but surely fewer still read Words- 
worth, Coleridge, or Southey. The last, 
after a brief and forced popularity, is now 
as little remembered as Young, and less 
than Cowper. Of Coleridge—unquestion- 
ably a poet—who knows much except the 
“Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner,” and 
the ballad of “Genevieve”? As to 
Wordsworth, opinions always were and 
always will be divided. It used to be 
considered (in the days of which I am 
speaking) rather the proper thing to ad- 
mire him. It was supposed to indicate 
that one had finer perceptions of the beau- 
tiful than one’s neighbors; that one could 
appreciate subtle excellences to which 
ruder tastes were insensible, The young 
men, however, who liked his poetry, were 
not reckoned by us heathens and unbe- 
lievers as quite so good at a speech in 
Thucydides or a tough bit in the Ethics. 
We of the school of Pope derided them, 
vehemently and unfairly. Wordsworth’s 
style, in his ballads especially, lends itself 
only too easily to parody: and we were 
never tired of reciting in their ears the 
immortal ballad in the 


‘ Rejected 
Addresses ’— 


“My brother Jack was nine in May, 
And I am eight on New-Year’s Day ; 


supported occasionally by original at- 
tempts of our own, in the same very tempt- 
ing line. Such poems as “ Peter Bell” 
were also found to be admirably adapted 
for reading aloud—in a style which their 
author never contemplated; while the so- 
norous lines of Pope were not so easily 
handled by our adversaries in the way of 
retaliation. But what makes it most of 
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all doubtful whether the admiration of 
Wordsworth as a poet is real and abiding 
or whether it is not rather (like some other 
professions of faith) maintained because it 
sounds respectable, is this : that his worship- 
pers are always calling upon us to re- 
member what an amiable man he was, 
and what a sincere Christian. No doubt 
he was; and if he had been a candidate 
for a bishopric, such testimonials would 
be very much to the purpose; but the one 
thing required from a poet is poetry, and 
no amount of amiability or devotion will 
produce that, if the special faculty be 
wanting. Is Wordsworth remembered as 
well as read? Do his verses hang on the 
ear and haunt the memory as Pope’s and 
Byron’s did in their own day, and do 
still? If not, in spite of all the apprecia- 
tive criticism of a few—even though we 
must grant their judgment to have weight 
—he is no national poet. “ Fit audience 
though few ” is what the poet, of all men, 
cannot be content with. Great authori- 
have said, not without truth, that 
Lucretius is grander than Virgil, and that 
Lucan’s poem is almost as fine. But it is 
of no use. Virgil was, and is, and will be 
the favorite poet, and no criticism will 
ever depose him from his rank. There are 


ties 


not wanting signs that the tide of public 
taste is slowly ebbing back towards its 
favorites of fifty years ago; if we live 
long enough we may find ourselves in the 


fashion yet, as our daughters are in the 
costume of their grandmothers, 

We are in the habit now of laughing a 
good deal at university prize poems,—a 
“ very stupid habit,” asno less an authority 
than Christopher North has remarked. 
Their: public recitation has of late been 
chiefly remarkable as an opportunity for a 
running commentary of undergraduate 
chaff, to the delight of those fast young 
ladies who come up as “lionesses” to 
Commemoration, and think that all human 
life, including the public recognition of 
honors by the noblest university in 
the world, is nothing if not amusing. It 
may be safely confessed that a good many 
of these modern prize poems are but poor 
stufi—we cannot expect to grow a young 
poet every year in Oxford. But will any 
of my cynical friends do me the favor of 
looking over with me, for a few minutes, 
this little volume of the earlier ‘ Oxford 
Prize Poems’? The undergraduates and 
their fair friends of those days were not 
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ashamed to applaud them even raptu- 
rously, so that the “ Newdigate” became 
an object of perhaps even disproportionate 
ambition to the susceptible student, who 
saw more than fame in the upturned faces 
and too flattering admiration of that bril- 
liant audience. I pass over Reginald 
Heber’s “ Palestine,” when the whole 
Sheldonian theatre, we are told, rang with 
plaudits from old and young, and even the 
more eloquent tribute of silent tears was in 
not a few cases given to the young reciter, 
due possibly, in some degree, to tha 
charm of manner and intonation which 
was so remarkable in the bishop’s after- 
life. Such a recitation would probably be 
now received with a running fire of face- 
tious commentary—especially in the 
pathetic passages—young Oxford’s new 
mode of displaying its sympathy with 
rising genius. “ Singular result of a liberal 
education, sir’—was the remark actually 
made by an Oxford hairdresser to one of 
the University authorities, upon whom he 
was exercising his craft on the morning 
after a noisy Commemoration—a cynical 
criticism above the usual mark of barbers, 
and to which the worthy dignitary de- 
clared he found it very difficult to reply. 
Let “ Palestine” stand aside, not only 
because Heber is admitted to have been a 
poet, but because his poem is, in my 
opinion, somewhat overrated, and by no 
means the best. But take “The Belvi- 
dere Apollo,” by Henry Milman, after- 
wards Dean of St. Paul’s; or “ The Tem- 
ple of Vesta at Tivoli,” by Richard Sewell 
of Magdalen. Compare them with some 
of their recent successors—it will be un- 
fair to the writers to individualise them 
—whose taste has been formed in a 
different school, and say honestly whether 
the influence of Pope and Dryden 
did not call forth at least as much 
poetic fire, and produce a far higher style 
of academic exercise—to say the least of 
it—than we find in these later productions. 
These fugitive pieces, which had such a 
triumph in their day, are now so little 
known that it may be worth while to give 
a specimen of what some prize poems 
were. Milman’s may of course be found 
amongst his works; but who turns for 
poetry to a volume of prize poems, whose 
very name bespeaks a forced and ephem- 
eral production ? The Pharaohs of modern 
literature know not these Josephs. Fev 
passages in English descriptive poetry are 
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finer than the lines in which Milman de- 
scribes that marvellous work of the Ephe- 
sian sculptor, the Apollo of the Belvidere 
gallery, and the pathetic story recorded 
by Dr, Pinel of the poor French girl who 
reversed the story of Pygmalion, and died 
of a hopeless passion for the beautiful 
Archer-god* — 


“For mild he seemed, as in Elysium bowers 

Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours : 

Haughty as bards have sung, with princely 
sway 

Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of 

ay: 

Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 

By holy maid on Delphi’s haunted steep 

’Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove— 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet on that form, in wild delirious trance, 

With more than reverence gazed the maid of 
France : 

Day after day, the love-sick dreamer stood 

With him alone, nor thought of solitude : 

Oft as the shifting light her sight beguiled, 

Blushing she stood, and thought the marble 
smiled ; 

Oft, breathless listening, heard or seemed to 
hear 

A voice of music melt upon her ear. 

Slowly she waned, and cold and senseless 
grown, 

Closed her dim eyes, herself benumbed to 
stone.” 

More beautiful still is Sewell’s “ Temple of 

Vesta.” The impression which it made 

on the Oxford of his day was something 

which would now probably be quite unin- 

telligible. One of the most intellectual of 

our late bishops—a man of keen judgment 

and wide acquaintance with English litera- 

ture—was so charmed with it that he 

could repeat it from beginning to end. 

‘The dark pine waves o’er Tiber’s classic 
steep, 

From rock to rock the headlong waters leap, 

Tossing their foam on high, till leaf and 
flower 

Glitter like emeralds in the sparkling shower : 

Lovely—but lovelier from the charms that 
glow 

Where Latium 
below: 


spreads her purple vales 


*“ A dream of love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from above, 
And maddened in that vision.” 
Childe Harold. 
Did Byron know the story ? 
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The olive smiling on the sunny hill, 

The golden orchard, and the ductile rill * 

And, far as eye can strain, 
dome, 

The glory of the earth—Eternal Rome. 


yon shadowy 


And lo! where still ten circling columns 
rise 

High o’er the arching spray’s prismatic dyes, 

Touched but not marred,—as time had paused 
to spare 

The wreaths that bloom in lingering beauty 
there : 

E’en where each prostrate wreck 
to mourn 

Her rifted shaft, her loved acanthus torn, 

Nature’s wild flowers in silent sorrow wave 

Their votive sweets o’er Art's 
grave. 


might seem 


neglected 


But ye, who sleep the calm and dreamless 
sleep 

Where joy forgets to smile and woe to weep,— 

For you, fair Maids, a long and last repos« 

Has stilled each pulse that throbs, each vein 
that glows ; 

For oft, too oft, the white and spotless vest 

Concealed a bleeding heart, an aching breast ; 

Hope, that with cold Despair held feeble 
strife, 

And Love that parted but with parting life ; 

Still would the cheek with human passion 

burn, 

would the heart 

turn, 

Vow all itself to heaven, yet vow in vain, 

Sigh for its thoughts, yet sigh to think again.” 


Still to fond remembrance 


There is a melancholy pleasure in thus 
disinterring this perhaps solitary relic of a 
lost genius. It is sad to think that clouds 
so soon obscured the early promise of one 
who could write like this; for we have 
here, if not the certain indications of a 
future poet, at least all the graceful dic- 
tion and cultured taste which bespeak no 
ordinary mind. 


“ His saltem accumulem donis.” 


Both Milman’s and Sewell’s poems were 
written, it must be remembered, under the 
uncomfortable limitation to fifty lines, 
which was then one of the conditions of 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize.—Plack- 
wood'’s Magazine. 


*“ Uda mobilibus pomaria rivis.”—Hor. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


Tue death of the great Henry once 
more plunged unhappy France from the 
very pinnacle of prosperity to the lowest 
depths of turbulence and misery. Left 
to the guardianship of an infant king and 
an ambitious, weak, unworthy woman, 
what fate was in store for her? 

While in the streets and the dwellings 
of the citizens all was woe and mourning, 
while the public apartments of the palace 
presented one sombre aspect of unrelieved 
black, and faithful servants and honest 
men wandered through them in ghostly 
silence, with tearful faces and saddened 
hearts, Marie de Médicis and her Italian 
minions held secret conclave amongst 
gold, purple, and embroidery ; from be- 
hind their closed doors came sounds of 
laughter and songs of gladness; every 
semblance of even outward decency was 
cast aside; it was the exultation of a band 
of freebooters, who saw before them a 
wealthy country, in which law was dead, 
laid open to pillage. Honest Sully was 
no companion for those vampires, and, 
with a heart bowed down with grief for 
the loss of his noble master, and even yet 
more so for the sorrow of seeing the labors 
of his life about to be destroyed, retired 
to his estate, and left them to wreak the 
ruin he was powerless to avert. The 
chief favorite of the Queen Regent was a 
Florentine, named Concino Conchini, bet- 
ter known by his French title of Maréchal 
d’Ancre, an unscrupulous adventurer, 
whom she loaded with riches and digni- 
ties ;* he, his wife, the Pope’s Nuncio, the 

* Conchini and Leonora Galigal, afterwards 
his wife, had come to France in the train of 
Marie de Médicis; from the first they were 
the Queen’s most evil councillors, filling her 
ears with scandals and her heart with bitter- 
ness against her husband. // the assassina- 
tion of the King was the result of a plot, and 
not simply of individual fanaticism, there are 
reasons to suspect that these Italians, as well 
as the Duc d'Epernon, were concerned in it; 
indeed, were it possible to prove the existence 
of such a conspiracy, it might be difficult to 
exonerate the Queen herself from participa- 
tion. Her behavior after the tragic event 
sufficiently warrants the assertion that Henry’s 
death, far from being a source of grief, was 
regarded by her as a relief. 


Spanish ambassador, D’Epernon, and a 
few others, formed this privy council, of 
which the object was the total overthrow 
of that policy under which France had 
grown great and prosperous, the reopen- 
ing of religious persecution, and the appro- 
priation of the treasures amassed by the 
dead King for the execution of his great 
design. 

The effects of this combination were 
soon fatally apparent. The genius and 
firm hand of the great Henry repressed 
the power of the nobles and kept it within 
the boundaries of the law, but under the 
feeble rule of a weak woman it again agi- 
tated the State with factions and conspira- 
cies. Bribes and largesses to the amount 
of forty million livres were scattered among 
the malcontents for the purpose of conci- 
liating them. But, while they shamelessly 
accepted the money, their turbulence con- 
tinued to increase; many withdrew to 
their domains, assembled their men-at- 
arms, and prepared for civil war. The 
more honest, desirous to reform the abuses 
of the State, demanded the convocation 
of the States-General,* and the Govern- 
ment, powerless for all save evil, after a 
few futile preparations for an armed resist- 
ance and many more bribes, was com- 
pelled to submit. But little or nothing 
could be achieved by an assembly the in- 
terests of the different parts of which were 
so utterly opposing. And so after much 
talk, complaining, and disputing, it was 
dissolved, not to meet again for one hun- 
dred and seventy years. And then how 
different the result ! 

And yet this gathering of vapid, purpose- 
less talkers, that passed away and seemed 
to leave behind it no more trace of its ex- 
istence than does a fleeting cloud upon 
the face of heaven, was pregnant’ with 
great results, since it brought into the light 
a man destined to remodel the political 


* The States-General, as it is known to 
every reader of French history, was an assem- 
blage convoked by the King in any great 
crisis, and especially when the royal power 
was unequal to cope with the difficulties of 
thetime. Itwas composed of the three orders, 
the nobles, the clergy, and the ters-¢¢at. 
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world of France. That man was Armand 
du Plessis, afterwards Cardinal Duc de 
Richelieu. 

Armand Jean du Plessis was born in the 
Chateau de Richelieu, in Touraine, on 
the sth of September, 1585. His father 
was the Seigneur de Richelieu, and cap- 
tain in Henry the Fourth’s guards. There 
were three sons: the eldest, according to 
the custom of noble houses, followed the 
career of arms; the second entered the 
church; the third, Armand, created Mar- 
quis de Chillon, was likewise educated for 
the military profession, which he followed 
until his brother, who had been appointed 
to the bishopric of Lucon, turned ascetic 
and entered a Carthusian monastery. The 
bishopric having been for many years in 
the Richelieu family, so valuable an ap- 
panage could not be permitted to pass in- 
to the hands of a stranger, and the young 
Marquis, then only eighteen, was called 
upon to take his brother’s place. He 
does not appear to have offered any oppo- 
sition to this sudden change of career. 
Eight hours a day for four years he is 
said to have devoted to the study of the- 
ology, and thereby to have permanently 
injured a constitution always frail and 
delicate. Not having attained the age 
prescribed for the episcopacy, he took a 
journey to Rome to solicit his institution. 
The Abbé Siri tells an anecdote of this 
time which foreshadows the future cardi- 
nal. He deceived the Pope in his age, 
and after he had received consecration 
begged absolution for the deceit. “ This 
young bishop,” said the “Pontiff, “is gifted 
with a rare genius, but he is subtle and 
crafty.” 

Seven years passed away, and never 
was prelate more pious, more unassuming ; 
theological studies and the conversion of 
heretics formed the sole objects of his life ; 
but he had also gained a great reputation 
asa preacher. Probably, his ambition at 
this time—for there never could have been 
a time when Armand Richelieu was not 
ambitious—was confined within the pale 
of the Church. But the convocation of 
the States-General summoned him from 
his retirement. The clergy chose him as 
one of their representatives, and, on ac- 
count of his before-mentioned priestly elo- 
quence, selected him for their orator. No 
fierce denouncer, however, of corrupt 
power was the Bishop of Lugon; on the 
contrary, he introduced into his speech 
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such adroit flatteries to the Queen Mother 
that, having already insinuated himself 
into the favor of the favorite, Leonora 
Galigai, she appointed him to be her chap- 
lain. So well did his fortunes progress 
that within two years we find him, thanks 
to Maréchal d’Ancre, Secretary of State 
for War and Foreign Affairs. A not very 
noble figure does the future great Cardi- 
nal cut at this period as the toady of the 
Queen Mother and her minion. 

But the days of the latter were num- 
bered. The boy-king was carefully seclud- 
ed by the ambitious Marie from all state 
affairs, and passed his time in hunting 
and puerile amusements. Among his at- 
tendants was a gentleman named Albert 
de Luynes, whose ambition meditated no 
less a design than to destroy Conchini, 
subvert the power of the Queen Mother, 
and rule in their place. ‘To accomplish 
this, he irritated the pride of the young 
Louis to such an extent, by representing 
the condition of tutelage and almost im- 
ptisonment in which he was kept, a con- 
dition, he averred, that would continue as 
long as the Maréchal lived, that he pre- 
vailed upon the boy to enter into a plot 
for his assassination. And on the 24th of 
April, 1617, Conchini was murdered in 
the broad daylight in the court of the 
Louvre, not by common hirelings, but by 
barons, officers, and “men of honor.” 
After the murder followed a yet more re- 
volting scene: each murderer, anxious to 
prove his share in the deed, fell upon the 
dead man and stripped him of his accoutre- 
ments and property; one seized upon his 
sword, another upon his ring, a third upon 
his scarf, a fourth upon his cloak, and 
rushed away eager and breathless, to lay 
these spoils at the feet of the King. Jean 
3aptiste d’Ornano, a Corsican colonel, 
had the Aonor to reach the royal presence 
first. Upon learning the success of the 
plot, Louis showed himself at the window 
of the grand salon, and to the shout of 
“ Vive le roi!” which rose from the court 
below, responded, “ Many thanks to you, 
my worthy friends; now I am king in- 
deed!” 


Wolves devour wolves. The downfall 


of the favorite was the signal for the de- 
struction of all his belongings ; and those 
who had cringed lowest to him in his days 
of power were now the most inveterate 
against all who claimed kin with him. 
She was 


His wife was the first victim. 
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immediately arrested, and brought before 
the Parlement, upon accusations of sacri- 
lege, witchcraft, and political crimes. Be- 
ing weak in health, and. finding no relief 
from ordinary physicians, she had engaged 
the services of a charlatan, who pretended 
to the knowledge and exercise of the oc- 
cult sciences. Her credulity afforded an 
excellent means for her destruction. She 
was accused of performing pagan sacrifices 
and of communing with the powers of dark- 
ness. She was asked by what kind of 
sorcery she had dominated the Queen 
Mother? “By no other than the power 
by which strong souls govern the weak,” 
was the answer.* Her innocence of the 
greater part of the charges brought against 
her was so palpable that several of the 
judges, knowing her death to be a fore- 
gone conclusion, retired from the delibera- 
tions. ‘The declared Conchini 
and his widow guilty of /se-mayesté divine 
and human, condemned the memory of 
the husband to perpetual infamy, and the 
wife to be beheaded, and her body 
burned. 

It was for this treacherous assassination 
and false frocés that Louis obtained the 
agnomen of “the Just”! 

Marie de Médicis was, it need scarcely 
be said, included in the ruin of her party, 
and was kept close prisoner to her own 
apartments, until she obtained permission 
to retire to her estate at Blois. 

The Bishop of Lugon, who had ever 
been one of the most assiduous flatterers of 
the unfortunate Conchini, was one of the 
first to felicitate the King upon having 
‘done justice.” Nevertheless he had to 
follow the Queen Mother into her exile. 
But soon afterwards, De Luynes, proba- 
bly considering him too clever a servant to 
be safe, ordered him to seek some other 
abode. He retired into a priory in Poi- 
tou, “ being desirous,” he said, “ of devot- 
ing himself entirely to the combating of 
heresy.” Here he also composed and 
published controversial and devotional 
works, and played the hypocrite @ mer- 
vetlles / 

Marie de Médicis was no better off at 
Biois than she had been in the Louvre; 
De Luynes surrounded her and her adhe- 


sentence 


* The atrocity and the degraded supersti- 
tion displayed in this proces were far exceeded 
in that which was instituted some years later 
against the unfortunate priest Urbain Gran- 
dier. 
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rents with spies, two of her friends were 
broken upon the wheel for holding secret 
correspondence with her, others were sent 
into perpetual banishment. But after a 
time the nobles grew impatient of the 
yoke of the new favorite, who was quite as 
rapacious and tyrannous as the old; to 
break it, it was necessary to reinstate the 
Queen, and the Duc d’Epernon headed an 
enterprise which effected her escape. ‘The 
court was in great alarm; but, too weak 
to crush the rebels, was compelled to ne- 
gotiate with them. The man chosen to 
conduct these negotiations was the Bishop 
of Lucgon. The friend who procured him 
this mission and consequent recall to 
court was Pére Joseph. This man had 
some time previously attracted Richelieu’s 
attention; the subtle attraction of kindred 
minds had drawn them towards each 
other and brought about a close attach- 
ment, which was dissolved only by death. 
Joseph had been a soldier before he turned 
Capuchin, had been a great traveller, and 
was possessed of a subtle, powerful genius, 
and a resolution so indomitable and tena- 
cious that at times it was capable of sup- 
porting even that of the Cardinal. Could 
all the secret springs of that age be laid 
bare before us, we might perhaps see his 
Eminence grise frequently playing the part 
of wirepuller, his Zminence rouge * that of 
puppet. 

Pére Joseph had, thanks to his patron, 
obtained so good a footing at court, hav- 
ing been employed upon more than one 
important affair to foreign courts, that he 
was enabled to insinuate that patron’s re- 
turn. And with such skill and prudence 
did the Bishop conduct his delicate mis- 
sion that he succeeded in bringing about 
a temporary reconciliation between Marie 
de Médicis and her son, But it was of 
short duration. De Luynes, still all pow- 
erful, soon recommenced the persecution 
of her friends; the great nobles, more dis- 
affected than ever, retired to their estates 
and took up arms; the Huguenots, fear- 
ing repressive measures, followed their ex- 
ample; D’Epernon, allying himself with 
their chiefs, De Rohan and La Trémouille, 
broke into open revolt. The King 
marched against them in person; there 
was an engagement, in which the rebels 
had the worst of it. A second reconcilia- 


* Two nicknames by which the Cardinal and 
his confessor were known. 
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tion was patched up, and Louis published 
a declaration to the effect, that all which 
had been done by his mother and those 
allied with her had no end but the good of 
the State. 

During this time the Bishop of Lucon, 
while still retaining the mother’s confi- 
dence, contrived to preserve the favor of 
De Luynes, and even, through one of his 
nieces, to ally himself by marriage with 
him, But the genius of the subtle church- 
man had already begun to excite appre- 
hensions in the favorite’s mind, and he 
cared not to let him become too powerful. 
The Bishop desired to be a cardinal, but 
the King, under the inspiration of his 
minister, while openly supporting his 
claim, sent secret instructions to the Pope 
to refuse him the hat—a proceeding highly 
characteristic of this weak and treacherous 
monarch. 

The death of De Luynes, who expired 
of a fever while engaged in military opera- 
tions against the Protestants of the south, 
left the helm of the State free to the first 
hand daring and powerful enough to seize 
upon it. The next year Richelieu ob- 
tained the coveted hat. In 1624 he again 


became Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, but only after much coquetting and 


dissimulation. His health rendered the 
country air necessary to him; his tastes 
were not for mundane affairs, but for study 
and seclusion; these and other like ex- 
cuses rendered his acceptance of the post 
an apparent sacrifice. But from that time 
his rise was swift and sure. Day by day 
his powerful mind and striking genius 
made themselves more and more felt in 
the national councils, and his giant intel- 
lect, mastering the puny dwarfs by whom 
he was surrounded, quickly grasped the 
supreme power. 

Austria, which was master of both ends 
of Italy—Naples and Milan—desired a 
route which should unite the empire with 
Spain and the German with the Italian 
possessions, so that it could, when neces- 
sary, march an army from one side of the 
Alps to the other without opposition. 
The Valtelline Valley, situated between 
Tyrol, Venetia, Milan, and the Grisons, to 
which it belonged, fulfilled these require- 
ments; and taking advantage of the reli- 
gious feuds which were then raging in that 
district, the Empire would have annexed 
it but for the decisive action of Richelieu. 
Taking up the policy of the great Henry, 
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he resolved by every means to weaken the 
power of the Colossus. His reply to the 
ambassador, who sent him a long despatch 
setting forth the difficulties of interfering in 
this affair, and especially urging the am- 
biguous conduct of the Pope, is highly 
characteristic of the man. “The King 
has changed his council and the ministry 
its policy. We shall send an army into 
the Valteiline, which will render the Pope 
less uncertain, and the Spaniards more 
tractable.” 

It was not foreign affairs alone, how- 
ever, that engaged his attention. The 
whole land was in a state of ferment that 
threatened universal anarchy. The Hu- 
guenots were in a chronic state of revolt, 
and the great nobles combining in inces- 
sant conspiracies. Most dangerous of the 
conspirators was the King’s brother, Gas- 
ton Duc d’Orléans. History cannot fur- 
nish, even out of the family of which he 
was the founder, a character more revolt- 
ing and contemptible than that of this 
prince. ‘The first to initiate a plot, the 
first to fly upon discovery ; arousing dis- 
content in every heart, and ready to betray 
and sacrifice every man who listened to 
his councils; there was no villainy, no 
treachery too black for his approval; 
there was no meanness, no degradation to 
which he was not ready to submit to save 
himself from the consequences. Seven 
years had elapsed since Louis’s marriage 
with Anne of Austria, and still there was 
no heir to the crown; the King’s health 
was delicate, and the chances were thus 
greatly in favor of Gaston’s succession. 
This gave him an influence among the 
noblesse even greater than his position 
warranted. It was but in the ordinary 
course of things that Orléans and his fac- 
tion should be the bitter opponents of 
Richelieu; to them were joined in the 
league of hate the Queen and her friends, 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse—the remar- 
ried widow of De Luynes—and the Prin- 
cesse de Condé. From the first there had 
been feud between the Queen and the Car- 
dinal. It has been said that he made dis- 
honorable addresses to her, and that the 
rejection of his advances was the cause of 
that enmity with which he ever afterwards 
pursued her. There is nothing improba- 
ble in the charge, for his gallantries were 
notorious, as Marion de |’'Orme could 
have testified; but her dislike, probably, 
arose at first from the fact of his being a 
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favorite of Marie de Médicis, between her 
and whom there had ever been implacable 
hostility. 

Out of these complications was hatched 
a conspiracy which aimed, not only at the 
destruction of the Minister, but the de- 
thronement of the King, his divorce from 
the Queen and her marriage with Gaston. 
Joined with the arch-traitor in this design 
was the Duc de Vend6me and his brother, 
the natural sons of Henry IV., the Comte 
de Soissons, the Duc de Montmorency, 
the Comte Chalais, and D’Ornano, one of 
the assassins of Conchini. Informed of 
the plot, Richelieu struck the first blow by 
arresting the latter. A few days afterwards 
Gaston was upon his knees before the 
Minister in abject submission, swearing 
upon the Gospel to love those who loved 
the King and the Queen Mother, and to 
inform his Majesty of the least word he 
heard uttered against him or his council- 
lors, expressing at the same time his ap- 
proval of the arrest of D’Ornano, who had 
hitherto been his most faithful servant. 
Once more the Cardinal played the part 
of the humble, studious priest, for the re- 
lentless animosity of his} enemies intimi- 
dated him. Once more he pleaded his 
desire to retire from mundane affairs—he 
was weary of pomps and vanities; the 
weak, vacillating king, alarmed at the 
thought of being left to govern alone, 
would not hear of his retirement, and even 
wrote with his own hand the most lavish 
promises to defend him against all ene- 
mies, whoever they might be: “ Assure 
yourself that I will never change,” ran the 
document, “ and whoever attacks you, you 
shall have me for your second.” “But his 
ruse obtained him a far more substantial 
protection than this royal bond in the 
shape of permtission to raise a company of 
musqueteers to serve him for a_body- 
guard. Armed and omnipotent, he 
ordered the arrest of the Duc de Ven- 
déme, the Grand Prior, and several per- 
sonages of the highest consequence, 
among whom was the King’s favorite, the 
Comte de Chalais. Upon being arrested, 
the unfortunate young man, hoping there- 
by to save his life, made certain revelations 
which implicated the Queen in the plot; 
but on the scaffold he recalled the accusa- 
tion, and firmly protested her innocence. 
This, however, goes for nothing: he 
would have been a poor creature who 
would not have done as much under simi- 
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lar circumstances. There was a private 
judgment held upon the unhappy Anne 
in the King’s chamber, in the presence of 
Marie de Médicis and the Cardinal ; 
Louis accused her of desiring his death 
in order that she might espouse Orléans. 
“ What! from Louis to Gaston; there 
would be too little to gain by such a 
change!” was her disdainful retort. 

The death of Henry IV. had once 
more loosed the persecution of a fanati- 
cal populace upon the Protestants, who 
were compelled to arm in self-defence. 
In the south and west they were under 
the leadership of such powerful names 
as Soubise, Trémouille, and Rohan, 
and formed a League, whose organiza- 
tion, army, and treasury were perfectly 
distinct from those of the State, thus 
forming a government within a govern- 
ment. So dangerous a combination, 
which threatened to permanently divide the 
kingdom, could not be permitted by so 
sagacious and powerful a statesman as 
Richelieu. As early as the period of the 
Valtelline expedition the royal fleet had 
gained an advantage over the League in 
the waters of La Rochelle, which im- 
portant naval and military town had 
always been the head-quarters of the 
Hugenots, and captured the Isle of Ré; 
but France did not possess at the time 
sufficient ships to blockade the port, and so 
the advantage was lost.* In 1627, how- 
ever, the attitude of England compelled 
him to again turn his attention in that 
direction, Buckingham, to avenge himself 
upon Louis and Richelieu, had long since 
resolved upon war with France.t To 


* Richelieu may be justly considered to have 


been the creator of the French navy. When 
he entered upon power, the nation did not 
possess a single vessel of war fit for service. 
This branch of the national defences was in a 
state of deplorable incompetency, as was every 
person connected with it; the admirals were 
nobles who knew no more of the sea than do 
our own Lords of the Admiralty. He abol- 
ished the office of Grand Admiral, and insti- 
tuted in its place a superintendent of naviga- 
tion ; established schools of pilotage and of 
marine artillery, and published a complete 
maritime code. In a few years he had created 
a fleet capable of coping with those of Spain 
and England. 

t + “ When the Duke was making preparations 
for a new embassy to Paris, a message was 
sent him from Lewis that he must not think 
of such a journey. Ina romantic passion he 
swore ‘ That he would see the Queen in spite 
of all the power of France,’ and from that mo- 


. 
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provoke this, he had encouraged English 
privateers to seize upon French ships, 
which were confiscated as prizes. An 
application for assistance from Soubise, 
one of the great Huguenot leaders, 
gave him the opportunity he desired, and 
at his solicitation Charles fitted out a fleet 
of one hundred vessels, and an army of 
seven thousand men, for the invasion of 
France, of which the Duke himself, who 
was neither soldier nor sailor, was entrust- 
ed with the command. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in effecting a landing upon the 
Isle of Ré. 

With all the energy the situation requir- 
ed, Richelieu set to work to repel the in- 
vader. Concealing the crisis from the 
King, who was sick at the time, he took 
the whole responsibility upon himself. He 
made every provision, spent his own 
money, engaged his credit, collected all 
the munitions of war, covered the menaced 
coast with troops, and, doffing his cardi- 
nal’s gown and hat for breastplate and 
helmet, commanded the expedition in 
person. juckingham was completely 
routed, and two-thirds of his army de- 
stroyed. The Royalists now laid siege to 
Rochelle. By the orders of the Minister, 
a mole 4700 feet in length was thrown 
across the harbor, thus isolating the town 
from the sea, and rendering further assist- 
ance from England impossible. Twice 
was the gigantic work thrown down by the 
waves, but the inflexible Cardinal began 
afresh each time, and the third succeeded. 
After a most heroic resistance, during 
which, it is said, 25,000 people, out of a 
population of 30,000, died by famine or 
the sword, the town was obliged to ca- 
pitulate. The Cardinal, issuing from the 
trenches, where he had performed the part 
of captain and engineer, doffed his 
armor, and donning his gown celebrated 
a thanksgiving mass in the Church of 
Sainte- Marguerite. 

But his enemies were like the fabled 
hydra: he had no sooner destroyed one 
batch than others sprang up in their places. 
His grand and comprehensive policy 
had long since soared above the weak 
intelligence of the Queen Mother. Jealous 
of the absolute power he wielded over the 
State, and, above all, jealous of the inflh- 
ence he had won over her son’s mind, sue 


ment he determined to engage England ina 
war with that kingdom.”—Hume. 
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now manifested towards him only bitter- 
ness and hostility. He no longer bowed 
before the storm, as in the old days, but 
faced it with haughty reproaches. ‘ Con- 
siderations of State frequently oblige us to 
tise above the passions of princes,” he 
said, and peremptorily demanded permis- 
sion to retire from the ministry. Louis 
dared not accept his resignation, and was 
fain to humble himself to his all-powerful 
servant. 

More absolute than ever, he turns his 
attention to the re-establishment of 
French influence in Italy, assembles a 
large body of troops, superintends their 
discipline, draws out a plan of campaign, 
and, carrying the King with him, is soon 
at the foot of the Alps. A complete vic- 
tory over the Duke of Savoy and the 
Spanish army terminates the campaign. 
With his soldiers flushed with success, he 
again turns his arms against the Hugue- 
nots; Privas, Alais, Nimes, their last 
strongholds, fall before him; De Rohan 
makes submission, and on the 28th of 
June, 1629, the last flames of the civil war 
are extinguished. At Privas, while he 
was sick, there had been a cruel massacre ; 
but at Montauban he received the 
Huguenot ministers with much gracious- 
ness, telling them that the King looked 
upon them as his subjects, and in that quali- 
ty made no distinction between them and 
the Catholics. He used his victory with 
the most generous moderation, and ob- 
tained an ordinance from the King which 
left the conquered the free exercise of 
their religion. Richelieu’s was too large 
a mind to be a persecutor of opinion. 

Another campaign against Savoy quickly 
followed this success. With armor on 
back, and sword at his side, he led the 
troops in person, endured all the dangers 
and fatigues of a common soldier, carried 
Pignerol and Chambéry, and, with the as- 
sistance of a brilliant victory gained by 
the Maréchal de Montmorency at Veg- 
liana, brought the war to a close. But 
while the nation was growing greater and 
more powerful day by day, while the ac- 
clamations of the people followed his steps 
wherever he moved, the envy and hatred 
of little minds were endeavoring to rob 
him of the fruits of his labors. The two 
Queens, putting aside for a time their 
mutual antipathies, made common cause 
against him ; the mother, whose sympa- 
thies were with Savoy, her son-in-law, im- 
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portuned Louis night and day to dismiss his 
minister. But once more these enmities 
redounded to his honor, and letters 
patent conferring upon him the title of 
‘‘ Principal Minister of State” raised him 
to a still greater height of power. 

Towards the end of the Italian cam- 
paign, however, Louis was seized with a 
fever at Lyons, and his life was despaired 
of. Even around the sick man’s bed the 
courtiers held council how the obnoxious 
Cardinal should be disposed of after the 
King’s death. De Guise was for exile, 
Bassompierre for perpetual imprisonment, 
the Maréchal de Marillac, the Mother’s 
favorite, counselled death. An _ unseen 
listener, Richelieu overheard all, and mark- 
ed each speaker for the doom he had pro- 
posed. But the crisis passed, and the King 
lived. The affectionate solicitude shown by 
the Queen during his danger softened his 
heart towards her, and inclined him to 
lend his ear to her accusations against the 
Cardinal, and to the prayers of the Mother 
for his dismissal. In vain did Richelieu, 
by the most humble advances, endeavor 
conciliate her; implacable in_ her 
hatred, she only redoubled her importuni- 
ties. 

The result of these intrigues will be best 
conveyed to the reader in the following 
graphic scene, bequeathed us by the Abbé 
Siri, which was acted in the Luxembourg, 
Marie de Médicis’ palace. 


to 


“As she was in the midst of her discourse, 
and was earnestly pressing her son to accord 


her what she desired, the Cardinal suddenly 


entered the chamber; he had in truth found 
the door closed and express injunctions given 
to the usher to admit no person, and, above 
ull, him, if he presented himself; but as he 


knew all the ways of the palace, he went to 
wardrobe of that princess, and through 
there entered the chamber, having gained for 
that end one of her women named Zuccole, 
who, being in her mistress’s confidence, was 
left sole guard of that entrance. The unex- 
pected arrival of the Cardinal quite confound- 
ed the Queen Mother. Very soon, however, she 
recovered from her surprise, and the presence 
of the Cardinal served only to redouble her 
anger as much by the remembrance it renewed 
of all the offences he had commiitted as because 
she saw herself interrupted in the accomplish- 
ment of her designs, so that, full of fury and 
resentment, transported with anger, she called 
him, in the presence of her son, a double- 
faced, insolent, audacious traitor, and bestowed 
upon him many other injurious epithets. She 
recapitulated to the King in his presence all 
that she had already said to him upon the sub- 
ject before he arrived, omitting nothing that 


the 
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was calculated to still further blacken him in 
his mind. The Cardinal, astounded and con- 
fused at the extreme fury of this princess, re- 
plied not a single word to all the abuse she 
heaped upon him; he endeavored only to 
soften the bitterness of her mind, and to 
moderate her anger. That is why, with a re- 
spectful countenance and in the most humble 
and submissive terms he could find, accom- 
panied even with tears, which he always had 
at his command, he addressed her in the most 
feeling manner in the world and the most pro- 
per, to soften her. But her hatred and anger 
against him had risen to such a height that 
neither his submission, his prayers, nor his 
tears were able to move her; on the contrary, 


she cried with a loud voice, that he was a 
crafty knave, who well knew how to play his 
part, and that all he was doing was mere 


mummery, and a mere trick to deceive her 
once more. The Cardinal, seeing this, turned 
to the King and entreated him to permit his 
retiring and passing the remainder of his days 
in repose, it not being right that his Majesty 
should retain him in his service and continue 
him in the ministry against the wish of the 
Queen. At these words, the Monarch, testi- 
tying a desire to defer to the wishes of his 
mother, accorded him his request, and desired 
him to leave the presence.” 

Without losing a moment’s time, the 
Mother appoints two of her favorites— 
the brothers De Marillac—to the premier- 
ship and the command of the army, 
throws open her sa/ons to the crowd of 
fawning sycophants, and gives way to the 
exultation of victory. But her confidence 
is premature; Richelieu is not yet defeat- 
ed. Upon quitting the Luxembourg, 
Louis repairs to his hunting-lodge at Ver- 
sailles; thither the Cardinal follows him, 
and obtains admission to his cabinet. 
What passed at that interview history has 
not recorded; but at the moment De 
Marillac, the premier, arrived to be for- 
installed in 


mally his new dignity, 
the King was taking leave of Riche- 
lieu, and commanding him to retain 
his office and serve him well in it. The 


would-be minister was arrested upon the 
spot, and his brother the same night at a 
supper he had given to celebrate his new 
fortune. French wit has recorded these 
events in history under the heading of 
“the Day of Dupes.” 

The Maréchal de Marillac, under the 
pretence of exactions and peculations car- 
ried on during his government in Cham- 
pagne, was brought to the scaffold after a 
two years’ froces.* His brother died in 


* The condemnation of this man, a soldier 
who had served in the army forty years, was 
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prison. All the creatures of the Queen 
Mother, down to the meanest, were cast 
into the Bastille, and she herself exiled from 
France never to return to it. She ended 
her days miserably in a foreign land, and 
well deserved her fate. The cowardly 
Gaston, who had shown a clean pair of 
heels at the bursting up of the plot, im- 
mediately sought about for other dupes 
with whom to concoct conspiracy. 
This time he found a noble one in the 
Maréchal de Montmorency, who placed 
himself at the head of a body of mal- 
contents vowed to the destruction of the 
Cardinal. ‘They were defeated in an en- 
gagement near Castelnaudry, and the 
Maréchal and the Duke fell into the hands 
of the Minister. Orléans licked the dust, 
betrayed his victims as usual, and signed a 
treaty in which l.e vowed to evermore love 
all the King’s ministers, and Richelieu es- 
pecially. Being the King’s brother, he 
escaped unscathed, and was permitted to 
join his worthy mother in Brussels. But 
the brave Montmorency was condemned 
to the block, spite of the prayers of the 
people and an almost universal interces- 
sion. 

While suppressing the power of the 
Protestants at home, the Cardinal’s in- 


imical policy towards the House of Austria 
engaged him to assist them abroad; thus 
we find him taking part with the revolting 
Netherlands, and allying himself during 
the Thirty Years’ War with the great Pro- 


testant champion, Gustavus Adolphus. 
The revolution which wrested Portugal 
from Spain also greatly owed its success to 
his countenance and succor. Varying 
fortunes attended the arms of France 
during the period of this the most awful of 
all the wars of creeds. In 1635 the Im- 
perialists and Spaniards crossed the fron- 
tiers at different points, and the latter ad- 
vanced within thirty-five leagues of Paris. 
A universal cry, 2 da mode francaise, when 
rulers or generals are unsuccessful, rose 
from every order of the State. Believing 
the storm to be overwhelming, Richelieu 


an act of lawless tyranny; the Parlement of 
Paris twice declared the commission appointed 
to try him to be illegal, and was twice compel- 
led to rescind its decree. Once resolved upona 
course of action Richelieu was prepared to 
trample upon every law and every institution. 
He constituted himself the sole judge of the 
right and the wrong, and his WILL was the 
only fixed law of the nation. 
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would have retreated before it, but for the 
encouragement and counsels of Pére 
Joseph. He held his ground, and con- 
quered. The ifvaders were beaten back, 
and everywhere defeated. Not in vain 
had he taken up the mantle of the great 
Henry; the decline of the House of 
Austria and the ruin of the Spanish mon- 
archy date from this period, as well as the 
permanent preponderance of France in 
he affairs of Europe. 

Not all the terrible examples which the 
inexorable Cardinal had already held up 
to his enemies could repress the hydra 
from sending forth new heads, The 
Queen continued to carry on a correspon- 
dence with the exiled foes of the Minister, 
especially with the Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
and even to hold treasonous communica- 
tion with those foreign powers most hostile 
to France. Such despatches, more than 
once intercepted by her ever-watchful 
enemy, brought upon her fresh and ever- 
increasing humiliation. But in 1638, in 
the twenty-second year of her unhappy 
married life, a Dauphin was born; an 
event which brought forth many scandal- 
ous effusions from the ribald pamphleteers 
of the time, and did little to soften the 
King’s habitual coldness towards her. 

Orléans was as indefatigable as ever in 
plotting, and continued to bring better 
heads than his own to the block. De 
Soisson’s conspiracy, however, which broke 
out in 1641, and which was supported ‘by 
the Duc de Bo:.illon, Spain, and Austria, 
might have brought about a revolution 
had not the leader been killed in the first 
engagement. Scarcely was this rebellion 
dissolved before the hydra sent forth an- 
other head. To distract the King’s maun- 
dering affections from Mademoiselle de 
Hauteville*—for he could not endure that 
Louis should have any favorite, male or 
female, unless of his choosing—Richelieu 
had placed about his person, in the cap- 
acity of spy, a young gentleman named 
Cinq-Mars. This youth, who was very 
handsome and engaging in manners, 
quickly became supreme favorite, and his 


* Louis XIII.’s amours were few and, it is 
believed, platonic; yet woe to her upon 
whom he cast an eye of liking, for from that 
hour the Minister resolved upon her destruc- 
tion. He banished Mademoiselle de Haute- 
ville from the court, and consigned the beau 
tiful and amiable Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
to a cloister. 
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royal master’s bosom confidant. Louis, 
in his weak, fretful way, would constantly 
complain to him of the Cardinal’s tyranny 
and of his weariness beneath the yoke; 
from which this shallow-sighted courtier 
conceived the assurance that, safe in the 
royal protection, he might attempt the 
destruction of the obnoxious Minister and 
leap into his place. 

‘The outcome of such ideas was a con- 
spiracy, which embraced De Bouillon, 
Orléans, and all the other haters of the great 
man. While this was concocting a severe 
illness kept Richelieu away from the court. 
He suspected, however, that mischief was 
brewing, but could obtain no proofs. One 
day he received anonymously a sealed 
packet, which contained a copy of the 
conspirators’ treaty with Spain. With the 
spring of a tiger he was upon them: Cinq- 
Mars was arrested, and Orléans, so swift 
had been his movement, unable to fly, 
sent him the most humble excuses, the 
most cowardly supplications, The condi- 
tion he imposed upon this double traitor 
was that he should give up the names of 
all his accomplices ; a condition which he 
scrupulously and with all alacrity per- 
formed. Cinq-Mars boldly asserted that 
the King knew of his projects, and had 
not discouraged them. Louis was com- 
pelled to admit that a proposition for the 
Cardinal’s destruction had been made to 
him, but protested that he had repelled it 
with horror; and so he gave up his 
favorite to the tiger’s fangs with the most 
heartless indifference. 

On the morning of the execution he was 
walking with some gentlemen in the 
grounds of Saint-Germain. Taking out 
his watch, and seeing that it was the hour 
fixed for the fatal event, he said, with the 
utmost sazg-froid, “1 should like to see 
the ugly grimace that cher ami* is making 
just now.” 

More than ever did he now fall beneath 
the domination of his minister, and never 
had that minister been so triumphant and 
terrible. His progress from Lyons, where 
the execution had taken place, to Paris 
was that of a Cesar. Being in ill health, 
he was carried by his guards in a gorgeous 
litter, which accommodated, besides his 
bed, seats for two other persons; it was so 
large that in places walls had to be taken 





* Cher ami was the name he had given the 
unfortunate Cinq-Mars in the days of his favor. 
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down and gates widened to admit its 
passage. But the Nemesis of blood was 
upon the conqueror in the midst of his 
victory. Sick in body, sick in mind; the 
hydra sending forth heads faster than 
ever; the heavy burden of taxation 
created by the ceaseless wars maddening 
the lower classes to riot; every hand 
armed with a dagger against his life; 
every person that approached the throne 
threatening that which was dearer to him 
than life—his power. He dared not stir 
abroad, even to the King’s ante-chamber, 
unless surrounded by guards; fear and 
hatred were the only sentiments he in- 
spired. At last came the end, when the 
iron will could no longer sustain the frail 
body, and worn out by labor and anxiety, 
the great Minister lay upon his bed of 
death, “Sire,” he said to the King, who 
came to visit him, “ in taking leave of your 
Majesty, I have the consolation of leaving 
your kingdom more powerful than it ever 
was before, and your enemies abased.” 
Henri Martin, in his “ History of France,” 
gives this fine picture of the closing 
scene :— 





“On the 3rd of December, in the afternoon, 
the King came to see the Cardinal for the last 
time. The doctors, having given up all hope, 
had abandoned the sick man to some empirics 
who procured him a little relief, but his 
weakness increased: on the morning of the 
fourth, perceiving the approach of death, he 
desired his niece, the Duchess d’Aguillon, to 
retire, ‘the person,’ according to his own 
words, ‘whom he had most loved;’ it was the 
only moment, not of weakness, but of tender- 
ness, that he had had; his immovable firmness 
was not belied during all his long sufferings. 
All the assistants, ministers, generals, rela- 
tions, and domestics, were bathed in tears; 
for this terrible man was, by the confession of 
contemporaries the least favorable to him, 
‘the best master, relation, and friend that ever 
existed.” Towards noon he heaved a deep 
sigh, then a feebler one, then his body sank 
down and remained immovable—his great 
soul had departed.” 


Five months afterwards, on the 14th of 
May, 1643, Louis followed him into the 
tomb, thus dying ere he could realise the 
irreparable loss he had sustained. 

With the administration of Richelieu 
ended that intermediate epoch which began 
with Francis I., and which is known, in the 
history of art, as the Renaissance. It was 
he who swept away the last outward forms 
of the feudal system ; its spirit lingered in 
remote provinces until the great Revolu- 
tion, but as an institution it died with its 
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ancient titles and privileges. In 1626 he 
had sent forth a mandate for the destruc- 
tion of the fortifications of all towns and 
chateaux not necessary to the defence of 
the country, thereby rendering the nobles 
powerless to resist authority. The counts 
and dukes who had ruled over the prov- 
inces and towns of the kingdom during the 
middle ages, and who, except when the 
sceptre was grasped by a strong hand, set 
the central power at defiance, had been 
superseded by governors appointed by the 
King; but these dignities, vested in the 
great families, had gradually become hered- 
itary,and were wielded with a haughtiness 
and contempt for the royal will scarcely 
inferior to the ancient suzerains. Riche- 
lieu transferred these governorships to in- 
ferior personages who could be displaced 
at pleasure, and whose obedience could 
thus be more safely relied upon. Until 
the power of the nobles was crushed, 
peace and law could never be established, 
since their pride, their feuds and ambition 
kept the nation in a constant ferment. It 
was the substitution of one tyrant for many 
—an exchange which was favorable to the 
country fora time, until it developed into 
that absolute centralisation which drained 
the very life-blood of France during the 
latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. and 
the whole of that of his successor. Riche- 
lieu sowed the first seed of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Reference has already been made to 
the reforms he effected in the naval ad- 
ministration ; scarcely less sweeping were 
those he brought about in the military 
department. Special taxes were set aside 
for the maintenance of the army, the pay 
and condition of which had been hitherto 
dependent upon the general state of the 
finances. The soldiery were forbidden to 
pillage the inhabitants of the country during 
war, or to oppress them with cruel exac- 
tions, and full justice was done to all who 
had suffered from such causes. But a yet 
more radical change from the old to the 
new style of warfare was effected by the 
alteration in military costume. The old 
ponderous panoply of steel was almost 
entirely cast aside; in the Musqueteer 
Guards even the helmet was superseded 
by a broad-brimmed hat of felt. 

No inward reforms, deeply affecting the 
happiness and well-being of the nation, 
could have so effectually marked the tran- 
sition from the ancient to the modern as 


, 
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the abolition of these old titles, old customs 
and old costumes, for these are the symbols 
which individualise ages and nations. It 
is these outward husks, and not the enti- 
ties they shroud, which separate us from 
Rome and medizvalism. Could some 
magician bring back the men of past ages 
we should be astonished to find how little 
human nature changes, how little better 
or worse it really is than it was two thou- 
sand or five hundred yearsago. Vow the 
tiger’s claws are sheathed and gloved, in 
the old times they were more usually worn 
bare ; but they still exist, sharp and cruel 
as ever, when the pressure comes to draw 
them forth, 

It could be scarcely imagined that 
amidst such perils and mighty cares a 
statesman would find time to compose 
tragedies and busy himself with the pur- 
suits of literature. Nevertheless, our Car- 
dinal did find time to keep five poets, 
among whom was Pierre Corneille, writing 
plays upon plots he had himself invented ; 
he also wrote a tragi-comedy called 
Mirame, upon the production of which he 
expended two hundred thousand crowns. 
Herein lay the weakness of this iron soul : 
to praise his play was the surest road to 
his favor ; one writer received six hundred 
livres for six verses of eulogy, and pen- 
sions were liberally scattered upon his 
flatterers. But beyond such personal 
vanity, unlike his royal master, who dis- 
liked both letters and people of letters, 
Richelieu took a great interest in literature 
and its professors; a little society which 
met occasionally to discuss literary sub- 
jects, suggested to him the foundation of 
a body which should decide all questions 
of taste, criticism, and language; hence 
the Académie Frangaise, of which he was 
the founder and protector. 

By no means a gay court, although a 
sensual and licentious one, was that of 
Louis XIII. Sombre and melancholy, 
oppressed by a superstitious gloom, which 
he dignified by the name of religion,* 
caring little for any diversion save that of 
hunting, such was the central figure. 

‘* He saw himself reduced to the most mel- 
ancholy and miserable life in the world, with 
out suite, without court, without power, and, 
consequently, without pleasure and without 
honor. Thus were passed some years of his life 


* “ 7] n'aimoit point Dieu, mais il avott grand 
peur de lenfer,” said a Frenchman epigram- 
matically. 
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at Saint-Germains, where he lived like a private 
gentleman; and while his armies were taking 
towns and winning battles, he amused him- 
self with catching birds. But the 
chase did not occupy him so much but that 
he grew weary at times. Sometimes he would 
lay hold of a person and say, ‘ Let us stand at 
that window until we tire ourselves,’ and then 
he would fall into a reverie. One could 
scarcely enumerate all the fine handicrafts he 
had learned beyond which concerned 
the chase: forhe would make leather cannons, 
snares, nets, arquebusses,money. He was a 
good confectioner, a +e od gardener, he raised 
green peas, and sent them to be sold in the 
market. . 


those 


Il eut cent vertus de valet 
Et pas une vertu de maitre.”’* 

The surroundings of this melancholy 
picture were even darker. The Queen 
usually sequestered from all pleasure by the 
jealousy of her husband, the whole atmos- 
phere heavy with espionage, conspiracy 
and death, and the grim shadow of the 
executioner hovering over all. And as 
though the sword and the axe could not 
kill fast enough, duels to the death were 
fought in every street and every public 
place upon the most frivolous pretences,+ 
It was an age of transition which extended 
far beyond this reign, until the end of the 
Fronde time and the 
Colbert ; it was the fight of nature against 
law, savagery against civilisation. Have 
we gained as much as we imagine by the 
exchange ? It is a question well worth 
pondering over. 


The monarch was but a puppet in the 
hands of his mighty minister, and would 
gladly have shaken off the oath if he had 


dared. He had never liked the Cardinal, 
even from the time he first came to court 


as the obsequious and humble friend of 


the Queen Mother. “I know that man 
better than you do, Madame,” he said to 
her one day; “he has a measureless ambi- 
tion.” Fear and incapacity for state 
affairs were the bonds which bound the 
master to the servant. And Richelieu 
used every art to magnify the difficulties 
of statecraft in his master’s eyes, With- 
out this pilot Louis was like a rudderless 
ship drifting before a gale amidst shoals 

* Tallement de 
Louis Treize.’ 

+ In twenty years it was calculated that 
8,000 were killed in these encounters. In 
vain did kings issue edicts pronouncing them 
punishable with death; they were never en- 
forced until Richelieu executed two gentle- 
men for fighting in the Place Royale. 

New Seriges.—Vor. XXIII., No. 3 
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and quicksands. To a temperament so 
timid, weak, and vacillating the iron will 
of such a man was 
port.* 


necessary for sup 

A figure at once elegant and imposing, 
a majestic bearing, features delicate, yet 
stern, and thé eye of an eagle, such is the 
portrait of the great Cardinal, which has 
been handed posterity. In 
society the terrible and relentless states- 
man was gay and sfiri/ue/; his conversa- 
tion, from the extent of his knowledge and 
the depth of his mind, delightful, and at 
the same time diversified by bon mots, and 
the gossip of the time. In the society of 
ladies he was the most polished of gal- 
lants; he was a constant frequenter at the 
Hotel Rambouillet; assisted the 
theses d'amour of the Précieuses, and even 
spoke the jargon of the romances of the 
period. His ordinary life was one of un- 
ceasing labor. He usually retired to rest 
at eleven o'clock, but slept only three or 
four hours. His first sleep passed, he had 
his portfolio brought to him in bed, and 
either wrote himself or dictated to a secre- 
tary. At six o’clock he went asleep again, 
but rose between seven and eight. Hav- 
ing performed his devotions, he set his 
secretaries to copy the despatches of 
which he had made minutes during the 
night. After this he dressed, and received 
his ministers, with whom he shut himself 
up until ten or eleven. Then he heard 
mass, and took a walk round the garden, 
where he gave audience to the numerous 
inferior persons who sought him. After 
dinner he conversed for several hours with 
his guests. 


down to 


The rest of the day was em- 
ployed in State affairs, in receiving ambas- 
sadors and other functionaries. In the 
evening he took another walk for recrea- 
tion, and to give audience to those who 
could not obtain it in the morning. 
Judged by the petty canons of a super- 
ficial age, of which the littleness of soul 
is surpassed only by its inflated vanity, the 
grand, antique figure of this mighty states- 
man is that of a tyrant and wholesale 
murderer. But it is by the canons of his 
own time, and by the broad principles 
taught by universal history, not by those 
of milksop humanitarians, that Armand 
Richelieu and his deeds must be judged. 





* For the finest portrait ever drawn of this 
king the reader is referred to Victor Hugo’s 
splendid play of ‘‘ Marion de L’'Orme “ 
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It was a vast task he imposed upon himself 
—out of the anarchy into which his age 
had fallen to create order. His order, 
truly, was absolutism, but, nevertheless, it 
was the first link in the chain which led to 
liberty. Spite of our nineteenth-century 
ideas, social and political advancement 
cannot be accomplished by leaps; it is 
the slowest and most tedious of all pro- 
gress, and its motto should be, Festina 
lente. Feudalism, although admirably 
adapted for the Middle Ages, would have 
kept nations in eternal bondage; until that 
inelastic yoke was removed, the people 
could never expand. Both in France and 
England the rise of the middle class dates 
from the establishment of absolute mon- 
archy, as the rise of the great body of the 
people dates from the French Revolution. 
To assert that Richelieu’s policy aimed at 
ultimate freedom would be to assert a 
fallacy ; nevertheless, it did much to bring 
it about, De Retz has said that “ his care 
for the State did not extend beyond his 
own life,” but that manual of statecraft, 
the ‘Testament Politique,’ which he left 
behind, would seem to refute that theory. 
‘The work he did for France was a grand 
legacy to posterity; he put a termination 
to the terrible religious wars which had 


desolated the country during more than a 
century, and while granting free toleration 
to its worship, he for ever destroyed Pro- 
testantism as a political power; he annex- 


ed Lorraine and the greater part of 
Alsace, and conquered the enemies of 
France, whether English, Spaniards, or 
Austrians; he reformed both army and 
navy, and swept away numberless ancient 
corruptions and abuses. The days for 
social advancement, for the rise and en- 
couragement of trade and manufactures 
had not yet come; that was a work re- 
served for a future minister, a great man, 
but a much smaller than he. It had not 
come because the middle class had not 
risen to sufficient consideration in the 
State, but Richelieu cut down the barriers 
which barred their progress; he was Col- 
bert’s pioneer. He reformed with axe 
and sword. The forest must be cleared, 
the wild beasts slaughtered, before the 
settler can build his hut, and sow his corn, 
and live in peace. He was a tyrant only 
to the great, his vengeance seldom de- 
scended on less than a noble. He would 
have all equal before the king, all equally 
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amenable to the law; in that he was the 
first abolitionist of privilege; he was the 
first great liberator of his nation. He was 
merciless, since the men he resolved to 
crush could be intimidated only by meas- 
ures of the extremest rigor. But in war 
his clemency was far in advance of his age ; 
and his victories were never stained by 
massacre or cruelty. Of the sacredness of 
individual life he had no feeling. “I never 
undertake anything,” he said, “ without 
thorough consideration. But, when once 
my resolution is taken, I go straight to 
my object, I overthrow all, I mow down 
all, I cover all with my red cassock.” And 
the terrible purpose once resolved upon no 
prayer could pierce him, no considerations 
of gratitude or humanity soften. Once, 
when in great danger from his enemies, 
Montmorency offered to shelter and pro- 
tect him; such generosity should never 
have been forgotten. But, when the brave 
Maréchal lay under sentence of death, he 
was reminded of the incident, but without 
effect. He was as much the fox as the 
lion; the dwarf as the giant; he could 
even cringe and play the sycophant unto 
abasement. He was as vindictive as he 
was ungrateful, and never forgave either 
slight or injury. His vanity descended to 
the absurd and undignified. Fontenelle 
tells us that at the representation of his 
tragedy, Jirame, 


“I have heard say that the applause which 
was given to the play, or rather to him who 
was known to be so*interested in it, transport 
ed the Cardinal so beyond himself that some 
times he rose and leaned half out of his box 
to show himself to the assembly; at other 
times he imposed ‘silence in order that pas 
sages yet finer might be well heard.” 


He before whose frown the haughtiest 
nobles, and even the royalty of France 
trembled, he who held at his will the lives 
of millions, was transported with delight 
by the hand-clapping of a few toadies and 
groundlings ! 

How greedy he was of all fame is testified 
in the following passage from one of Ma- 
zarin’s despatches :— 


“In all things he desires that the decision, 
whatever it may be, shall appear to depend 
upon him, and upon him alone ; he allows no 
person to share in his glory. If he entrusts 
a difficult affair to any one, as soon as he sees 
itin a good way, he finds means of taking it 
out of the hands of him to whom he has con 
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fided it, and drawing it to himself, so that in the 
end he may have all the honor.” 


Such was Armand Richelieu, statesman, 
churchman, soldier, “/érateur, and pre- 
cieux ; he was endowed with many of the 
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meanest and worst qualities of humanity ; 
but he was possessed of a genius for gov- 
erning men which appears only once in 
many generations.— 7emple Bar. 
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BY THE RIGHT 

Tue address which I delivered at Green- 
wich, on the 11th of November, has, 
from the interest attaching to its subject, 
given occasion to much remark in news- 
papers and periodicals, It has really 
the useful unambitious purpose 
of the grindstone, which, incapable itself 
of cutting, makes iron fit to cut.* I 
betake myself with pleasure to the duty of 
noticing some of these remarks. So far as 
they supply matter of controversy, it is a 
controversy without gall. 

We are here upon a ground that con- 
cerns alike wealth and our culture. 
Scarce any two things are more complete- 
ly distinguished in idea, or more widely 
separable in practice. Wealth is often- 
times amassed, not only not to the dimi- 
nution, but to the positive increase of that 
ingrained and hardened vulgarity, which 
is even aggravated by the sort of shine it 
occasionally wears upon its surface. When 
stored riches habitually took the form of 
proud and beautiful domains, or even of 
hoarded gems and gold and fair embroid- 
ery, that some excuse for the 
miser: his eye at least gloated on the 
beautiful. But now the same amiable 
character exists in black leather pocket- 
books, stuffed with well-fingered bills, 
in chests packed with parchments and 
certificates, or, at the highest, in lands, 
which he estimates only by the return on 
his capital, and by the deference and won- 
derment which redundant flunkeyism ever 
accords to the known possessor of so many 
thousands a year. All this crude wealth 
wants to be humanized, and the most 
hopeful way of accomplishing this very 
difficult task is to improve the culture of 
the larger and far more docile classes, 
whose seething mass enfolds the progres- 
sive elements of the future, and whose 
members sometimes lose more than they 
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* Horace, Ep. ad Pio., v. 305. 
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gain of what is best for man in rising to the 
possession of opulence. 

The position of men whose name is 
familiar to the public is a peculiar and, in 
some respects, if their minds be rightly 
constituted, a painful one. They are in- 
cessantly solicited to address assemblies of 
men, directly and indirectly the entire 
nation, upon many subjects which they 
very imperfectly understand. And an 
amount of attention is given to their utter- 
ances out of proportion to their intrinsic 
worth. It is in the possession of this 
power to attract attention that their re- 
sponsibility lies. The willingness of the 
hearer to be taught does not depend 
wholly, nor perhaps mainly, on the com- 
petency of the teacher. It depends 
largely on the collateral adjuncts, distinct 
from the subject matter, with which the 
teacher appears before them. It may be 
said that these public characters ought not 
to touch subjects of which they have not 
obtained the mastery. But, in the first 
place, solicitation in this age and country 
has reached a pitch and elaboration of 
development at which it not unfrequently 
amounts to moral compulsion; and, in 
the second place, I cannot deny that the 
command over attention, the possession of 
the public ear, does or may, to a certain 
limited extent, entail the obligation to 
speak, and up to this point the easier fac- 
ulty of access to the general mind must be 
allowed to stand instead of excellence of 
treatment. I am the first to admit myselt 
to be chargeable with the incompetency 
I have deplored; for, though I have 
thought on these subjects long, and with 
cordial interest, I have not been able to 
pursue them with continuous or compre- 
hensive study. 

Thirty-four years ago I was officially 
connected at the Board of Trade with the 
School of Design, then under my eminent 
and lamented friend Mr. Dyce, which 
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was then in embryo, and which has since 
budded and blossomed into the vast estab- 
lishments aided or governed by the 
Science and Art Department. Outside 
the realm of Fine Art—in which I wish I 
could believe that we had lately been 
making real progress—and with one or 
two exceptions only in the wide and varied 
range of industrial productions, that epoch 
was, for the lovers of Beauty in things vis- 
ible, truly a “ glacial period.” In tissues, 
in objects of metal, in fictile wares and 
glass, in wood and stone-work, we were 
encircled by an uniformity of darkness and 
desolation. Considering how many and 
how beautiful things were produced 
among us in the last century, it was a 
marvel how we had sunk so low. I 
have long been inclined to believe that 
we owe that singular depression to the 
wars of the French Revolution: partly 
from the strain of their absorbing interest, 
partly from the isolation and severance 
from the sources, or (so to speak) the in- 
dustrial excommunication, under which 
we labored, while they lasted, for so many 
years. 

With no disposition to under-estimate 
the evil, I never could look upon it as a 
hopeless case: and about that period I 
expressed my views upon the occasion of 
a distribution of prizes at Crosby Hall. 
My argument may have been good or bad, 
but it was this. 

I found that within the region of pure 
mind, hardly any people had surpassed 
the natives of this country in the cultiva- 
tion and production of Beauty. 

Passing to the other extremity of the 
scale, it was equally undeniable that, in 
the vast domain of useful productions, 
they had nothing to fear from the industrial 
rivalry of other nations. I was persuad- 
ed that a people which had occupied in 
such force the two great wings of the posi- 
tion could not labor under any natural dis- 
ability for planting itself effectually on the 
intermediate ground in its many sectional 
areas ; somewhere the element of utility is 
so refined and etherealised that it walks 
humbly as a captive in the train of Beauty ; 
others where the development of Beauty 
is so rudimentary and slight that the com- 
mon observer looks for and finds in the 
object produced a commodity and nothing 
more. Sadly as we were in the rear at the 
date of which I speak, yet there was the 
cheering recollection that we had a few 
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names in the fine and the useful arts to 
which the world itself could not but do 
homage. We had had a few great paint- 
ers, and one great sculptor if not more. 
If I take architecture as the special branch 
of fine art which exhibits Beauty and 
Utility in the most remarkable closeness, 
together with equality of relation, who 
could despair of the country that had pro- 
duced Imgo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren? Or if I were to look to those 
portable objects which enter into commer- 
cial exchanges, I turned to the fictile art, 
and found the annals of the land adorned 
by the name of Wedgwood ; a name which 
I for one am inclined to consider as the 
very greatest known to me in the whole 
history of commercial and industrial art. 

The Englishman (whom I take as the 
most typical of the several sets of nations 
in the Three Kingdoms) had in him, 
according to my past (and my present) 
conviction, the “ promise and potency” of 
every kind of excellence that the human 
faculties can reach. 

But I did not go to Greenwich to speak 
smooth things, nor am I now to write 
them. And if I express myself strongly 
on the great capacity of the Englishman, 
I desire to state, if possible yet more 
strongly, my sense of the woful gap be- 
tween his powers and his performances. 

I may be wrong in the opinion I have 
formed upon this very important subject. 
3ut it is (like the former one) of old date, 
and it has not been formed without oppor- 
tunities of knowledge and observation. I 
may glance at some of them. My early 
life, up to manhood, was passed in a kind 
of outside contact with the world of 
commerce. Especially since the year 1841, 
Parliamentary and official duties have 
placed me in successive, close, and often- 
repeated communication, too often for the 
moment conflict, with nearly every impor- 
tant trade in the country on the subject 
of meditated changes in the law. I have 
been familiar with the accounts given by 
nearly all our traders of their respective 
businesses, with their estimates of their 
respective positions and their capacity to 
meet the rivalry of the world; with the 
“ruin” which has been inflicted on these 
“ harassed interests” by the courage of 
the Legislature; with the real pressure 
they have been called upon to meet by 
having their crutches knocked away and 
being required to walk upon their feet ; 
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and with the vast extension and largely 
augmented profits which in nearly though 
not quite all instances have been the re- 
sult. In the midst of this kind and range 
of experience has grown up the opinion, 
which has hardened in my mind from year 
to year till it has become inveterate and 
incurable, that the great, and perhaps un- 
rivalled, powers of production which 
England possesses, as they have only been 
developed, so probably they can only be 
developed for a length of time to come, 
under pressure, under smart, searching, and 
continuous pressure. 

The weakness of the Englishman lies in 
the want or scanty action within him of 
the love of excellence for its own sake. 
When this love is absent or feeble, men will 
not undergo the strain of aiming ever at 
the highest. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, every man has for himself a standard 
of work. In the energy with which he 
works up to that standard, the Englishman 
is perhaps unmatched; but the standard 
itself is too low. It is not the standard of 
the excellent, of the ideal, of the very best 
the mind can conceive in each kind 
and form: it is what the customer will 
take; it is the standard of the market. 

I may perhaps do something to eluci- 
date my meaning, if I proceed to say, that 
there is one department of human exertion, 
and perhaps one only, in which the Eng- 
lishman works well and manfully up to 
the measure of his powers; it is the 
department of gymnastics and bodily ex- 
ercises. In these he is always trying to do 
his best. Opinion exacts it of him from 
his childhood upwards. If he did not, he 
would be despised. When he rides, when 
he leaps, when he wrestles, when he runs, 
when he shoots, when he rows, when he 
plays cricket or football, he invariably 
aims, not at avoiding the bad, not at 
reaching a lazy and sleepy mediocrity, but 
at THE BEst. And in this region, at any 
rate, perhaps it is not too much to say 
that, taking him all round, he beats the 
world. Could I but see him carry into, 
and carry through, the business of pro- 
duction, whether effected by the hand or 
by the brain, or by the union of the two, 
in whatever proportion, the same method, 
the same energy as he applies in this 
secondary but favored region, my censure 
would be pointless, and my most daring 
wishes more than fulfilled. 

But who is the Englishman of whom I 
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speak? And is the demand I make upon 
him reasonable? I take the latter ques- 
tion first. 

And I think that the illustration I have 
already cited, of his intense and truly na- 
tional earnestness, his true loftiness of pur- 
pose in his bodily exercises, adequately— 
aye, emphatically answers Yes! If I am 
told that these are his pleasures, and that his 
pleasures cannot supply a measure for his 
duties, this very reply corroborates my case. 
For if it be right for him in his recreations, 
which are altogether relative and subordi- 
nate to the grand purposes of life, to strain 
continually for the best, not less, but much 
more, should he, I do not say violently (for 
we are not in the domain of violence), but 
steadily and collectedly work upwards in 
those things on which mental habits ulti- 
mately depend, and in which consists 
the character and essence of the man. 

When Dr. Johnson was asked what 
was the secret of his extraordinary excel- 
lence of conversation, he replied, I think, 
that he was aware of no other than the 
simple fact that he had habitually made it 
his aim to say whatever he had to say in 
the very best manner that he could. 

** Ah, my God! 

What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved Thy Aighest creature here !” 
says Mr. Tennyson, in Guinevere ; him- 
selt an illustrious example not of genius 
alone, but of life-long labor in his noble 
Art, for that “highest” which he recom- 
mends, and of the fruit which such labor 
can produce. This is in truth no fancy, 
but a moral law and ground-idea of our 
nature, which, though bounded, has a 
movable and elastic boundary, ever capa- 
ble of being planted outwards into the il- 
limitable, and which, when it stagnates, 
dies. The™most sober-minded of all our 
poets, Wordsworth, has taught us that we 
are to advance 


“ Along the line of limitless desires.” 


Though a moral law, it is not a moral law 
only. It is an intellectual law; and it is 
an Art-law too. Here lay the secret of 
the paramount excellence of the Greek— 
that his Art was ever aiming at the ideal 
and the infinite. And the true cause of 
this remarkable direction of the artist’s 
purpose was and is to be found, unless I 
am much mistaken, in the specific charac- 
ter of his religion. Humanising the god, 
he was constrained to divinise the man; 
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to invest his form, the central type and 
norm of Beauty, with the strength, the 
majesty, the beauty, and the grace of the 
superhuman. The effect was that he was 
always seeking something more than he 
had reached : like in this to the miser, and 
to the saint, in both of whom the appetite 
grows with what it feeds on. And the 
mention of the saint brings me to close this 
part of my observations with the quaint, 
striking words of George Herbert— 
“He, that aims the moon, 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a 
tree.” 
And now, secondly, who is the English- 
man of whom I have made bold thus to 


speak ? Is he the nation, or is he a class, 
or is he a person? Is he the best, or the 
worst? Is he the employer or the la- 


borer, or the workman ? 

He is none of these. But he is more 
the nation than a person or a class. He 
is more the employer than the laborer. 
He is not the best, nor the worst. He is 
the average Englishman. It is this aver- 
age Englishman of whom I make bold to 
say that his capacities, if brought into ac- 
tion, are so great ; but‘thatjt is so difficult 
to bring them into action effectively, and 
that as a rule this can only be done under 
a kind of compulsion. ‘This proposition 
cannot be overthrown by showing that 
there are many capitalists and employers, 
and a yet much larger number of work- 
men, who strive to do everything in the 
best manner, because it is the best; for 
my. contention is, that these are the ex- 
ceptions—I hope and believe the copious 
exceptions—but not the rule. Neither is 
it to be set aside by showing, as perhaps 
it may be shown, that I myself never do 
anything in the best manner, and am 
judged accordingly out of my own mouth. 
My answer is, that in the position I have 
held as a public man I have had no choice 
as between quantity and quality, for work 
forced itself upon me in such quantity that 
it was scarcely ever possible to give to 
quality more than a thought, and a regret. 
For me, then, the choice between good 
and bad has been a narrow one, and my 
offences, if many, are yet not wilful. I 
possess the MS. of one of Mr. Canning’s 
speeches, corrected, with labor almost in- 
credible, by himself. By no possibility, 


except by breach of public duty, could I, 
even if I had had the same materials, have 
bestowed on them the like labor. 
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I return then to my point, and I say, that 
our producers generally, our employers and 
our laborers, our authors, our artists, our 
artisans, are too apt to be contented with 
the minimum of excellence absolutely re- 
quisite for the compensation or other im- 
mediate end in view, and too often either 
think to be waste, or act as if they thought 
so, whatever of excellence or Beauty lies 
beyond the four corners of the bond. If 
it were put offensively, this would be to 
say, they do things not as well as they can, 
but as ill as they dare. Few are those, if 
any, who will smart under words of mine. 
But should there be even one, let him re- 
member that if my estimate be harsh, it 
risks a small evil for the sake of co-opera- 
ting towards a great good, towards unfold- 
ing, for our own benefit and for the benefit 
of others, what I believe to be a vast 
latent treasure of mental, manual, and 
esthetic power, available for the attain- 
ment of excellence, by which I mean 
Utility vested in Beauty ; and capable of 
being transmitted, with constant improve- 
ment, from generation to generation, until 
it shall have become, so to speak, an in- 
separable adjunct of the race. 

Employers and capitalists are, as a body, 
in my opinion, open to these remarks some 
what more than laborers. Laborers have 
these advantages: that they lead a less ar- 
tificial life; that with the subtler tempta- 
tions, more formidable on the whole than 
the coarser, they have in comparison little 
to do; that they are less in contact, and 
especially less in individual contact, with 
the market. It is delightful to see not 
only in Workmen’s exhibitions, but here 
and there over the country, the individual 
cases, which constantly come up in the 
hard-working and wage-receiving classes, 
of a pure native love of Beauty, and a dis- 
interested single-minded pursuit of excel- 
lence for its own sake. I am quite pre 
pared to accept the statement cited in one 
of the papers I have ventured to com- 
mend, that the English workman is re- 
markable among workmen for his “ ener- 
gy, deftness, and conscientiousness” in 
labor. His main enemy, I fear, is to be 
found among those of his own social kin- 
dred. I see much to honor and to praise 
in the Trade Unions, of which the Comte 
de Paris, in his well-known work, gave so 
discerning and so dispassionate a picture. 
I cordially respect what I understand to 
be their fundamental principle and main 




















object. But I lament and deprecate the 
tendency of some of their regulations, as I 
understand them, to bring the best work- 
men down to the standard of the average. 
For this I have never heard any but the 
poor thin excuse, that every workman 
ought to be good. ‘This is practically the 
spirit of Pessimism, exhibiting as much of 
its ugly features as the sense of the com- 
munity in a free land will bear. I do not 
regard these regulations as aspecial offence 
against employers or against property ; 
but I hold them to be an aggravated 
offence against labor. All trades are well 
or ill regulated in proportion as their rules 
tend to bring out the capable workman 
above the average, or to grind him down 
to that dead level. And probably these 
vicious rules are a main cause of the over- 
haste and undiscriminating eagerness 
which, as I think, we sometimes find, to 
escape from labor, instead of exalting it. 

And now, in concluding, I will offer a 
few remarks in relation to observations 
which have been made, in correspondence 
or otherwise, on parts of the Address. 

I have received {several touching and 
striking statements, remonstrating against 
my criticism on the desire of working men 
to rise, or to raise their children, out of 
their class. 

It cannot, I hope, be supposed that I 
desired to reprove or to damp this desire 
in general. ‘The whole object of my Ad- 
dress is to induce producers of all kinds 
and classes to do higher work; and the 
consequence to the doers of doing higher 
work not only may, but must be, that they 
rise. Strange, indeed, it would be, if, re- 
buking the forced averaging of workmen 
in each trade, I sought covertly to do the 
same thing in a more general way, by 
erecting a wall of brass around the handi- 
crafts of the country. But it is not so. 
Che same animadversion which I have 
offered on the disposition of some working- 
men to escape from their function, I have 
also applied to the class of merchants and 
manufacturers, and their families. 

My argument in this matter, so far as it 
affects handicraftsmen, has two converging 
branches, which I may call the utilitarian 
and the ideal. 

With respect to the ideal branch, I would 
point to the fact, which I believe to be un- 
doubted, that for many of the more refined 
branches of hand-industry among us (I 
would quote as a notable instance the Re- 
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finery of the precious metals near the 
Mint), and of those which approximate to 
Fine Art (such as highly decorative ceil- 
ings), foreign workmen are sometimes ex- 
clusively, sometimes very largely employed. 
Now the question raised by me is not as 
to rising generally, but as to the particular 
path by which to rise. It seems to me— 
but I speak with the deference of one but 
partially informed—that many, who honor- 
ably entertain the general idea for them- 
selves or for their children, too hastily as- 
sume that the only or best way of giving it 
effect, is by escape from handicraft ; 
whereas either better and more accurate 
and refined execution of the same work, or 
handicraft of a higher class, would often- 
times offer a higher and nobler quest, far 
more intimacy both with Beauty and with 
Contrivance, far more food for’ the mind, 
than is to be found by entering upon the 
inferior stratum of what is called head- 
work, but what often partakes largely of 
the character of mechanical routine. 

Why should not the English plasterer 
try to do the work of his Italian rival ? 
Why should not the printer try to labor 
in the spirit of his oldest ancestry? Why 
should not the beautiful function of the 
bookbinder be oftener carried up towards 
the province of a fine art? Why should 
not the carpenter become a carver, or em- 
ulate the cabinet-work of other days and 
lands? Why should not the stonemason, 
if he can learn drawing, find his way into 
the studio of the sculptor ? 

And here I fall upon the lines of the 
utilitarian portion of the argument. I 
have stated, and I adhere to the state- 
ment, that while the last thirty years have 
witnessed a very large and nearly univer- 
sal augmentation in the weekly wages or 
other pay of hand-labor, there has been no 
similar addition to the remuneration of 
head-labor. 

This is an assertion belonging to the 
domain of political economy, and descrip- 
tive of economic results which character- 
ise a particular time. There is not per- 
haps a single assertion of the same class, 
in the entire range of that most useful sci- 
ence, which can be made with universal 
truth. Political economy tells us, for in- 
stance, that the'same article cannot be 
sold at two prices in the same market. 
Most true as a general, yet palpably false 
as an universal proposition. ‘The mean- 
ing is that, in the bulk of cases, the same 
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article is sold at the same price in the 
same market, and that, when this equili- 
brium is disturbed, there is a silent ten- 
dency to re-establish it. So it is with my 
statement. The remuneration of favorite 
authors has certainly grown beyond all 
former precedent, but only in cases which 
are superlative. My experience in admin- 
istering public funds leads me to believe 
that authors in general are where they 
were: and, to take instances at once inde- 
pendent and conspicuous, I have never 
heard that the editors of the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews find it necessary 
to pay their contributors more highly than 
they did half a century ago. In great and 
wealthy establishments something may 
have been done, as much I apprehend for 
the dignity of the firms as from the pres- 
sure of the times; but I know nothing to 
show that ordinary clerical work, with a 
medium of intelligence, is sensibly dearer 
than it was. I hold therefore to my be- 
lief. Where the young have talent, ener- 
gy, and character, no doubt the opportu- 
nities of effective advancement are greatly 
beyond those of former times. But where 
the idea of the parent, that they should be 
raised above his condition, is the sole 
moving power, he runs a considerable risk 
of sending them out of an understocked 
market into one which is overstocked: 
and, with the wide diffusion of general 
education, it seems likely that this abnor- 
mal relation may yet for some time under- 
go enhancement rather than alleviation. 
The acknowledgment, which I have 
made, of the high position of France in 
commerce has drawn forth the remark 
that the French taste is not a pure taste. 
This proposition I am not concerned to 
deny ; a comparison of the species or va- 
rieties of tastes in the different countries of 
Europe is a task beyond my powers. A 
model always before our eyes, a model 
which presses on us in daily competition, 
may be worth our consideration, in some 
points of view, though it be not the high- 
est of all possible models. There are 
many circumstances in the condition of 
France adverse to the pursuit of the ideal : 
and from some among these disadvan- 
tages we are free. Nevertheless they pur- 
sue it more, and more successfully than we 
do. I am told that the number of work- 
ing people in Paris is very large, who 
make it their habitual study, not merely to 
fulfil their contract, but to impart to their 
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work the highest degree of excellence they 
can reach, without reference to the imme- 
diate reward. This I hold to be a good 
principle, and good policy. When we 
reach this point we shall have done much. 
Beginnings we havé made, and in many 
branches. For example, as has been well 
observed by H.R.H. Prince Leopold, 
we have come to be exporters as well as 
importers of designs in some branches of 
textile manufactures. I have the pleasure 
to know a gentleman, Mr. Warwick 
Brooks, of Manchester, who has spent his 
life contentedly as an inventor of these de- 
signs, but who is, as I can state on author- 
ity much better than my own, an artist of 
a high order, and who has received in that 
capacity the gracious notice of Her Maj- 
esty. 

In this direction we shall, I hope, travel 
far, but we cannot expect to travel fast. 
The mental habit of a people cannot be 
altered in a day even for evil, and much 
less for good. ‘The habitual and tradition- 
al idea of the value of education for the 
purposes of life is an idea, which it took 
Scotland many generations to acquire. 
Upon that road we in England have now 
made a little progress; and we are mov 
ing onwards. A like process is what we 
may hope to see in the matter of industrial 
production, 

I own my regret that so much has to be 
done by the Government of the country 
rather than by agency less centralised, and 
more favorable to free individual develop- 
ment. ‘The only hope of an effort of this 
kind, powerful enough to be felt through- 
out the country, seems to lie in the Lon- 
don Companies. These great institutions, 
for in one sense at least great they are, re- 
main without a parallel in the world. It 
is commonly observed, sometimes com 
plained of by the timid, that in this coun- 
try we have few fortifications. At any 
rate, we have one fortification that stands 
clearly and far away without a rival. 

Nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum : * 
and that is the City of London. I know 
not whether the time will ever come when 
the foundations of that great deep will be 
broken up. That it will long continue the 
illustrious centre and mainspring of the 
commerce of the world I confidently be- 
lieve, as well as hope: that all the leading 
adjuncts of that high function will be ad- 


* Horace, Od. I. xii. 18. 
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justed in conformity with it, I hope with 
cordiality, and I believe, but with fear and 
trembling. 

After my Address had been delivered, 
two gentlemen were so kind as to make 
known to me in some detail the honorable 
and energetic steps taken by the Turners’ 
Company and the Company of Plasterers 
to promote technical education, and to do 
honor to the useful arts. It is with the ut- 
most pleasure that I acknowledge these 
efforts: and I sincerely hope that my ap- 
peal, made in terms necessarily concise and 
general, was not understood to mean 
either that there were not already exam- 
ples of Companies alive to their high voca- 
tion, or that even the more lethargic, some 
might say comatose, had done nothing. I 
observe in the last report of the Oxford 
Delegacy for Students unattached, the ju- 
dicious application by more than one 
Company of a portion of their funds to the 
assistance of young men in their studies at 
the University. 

But the vocation to which I have refer- 
red is, I admit, a very high and very ar- 
duous vocation. It will require immense 
courage, patriotism, and judgment on the 
part of the best-minded among their mem- 
bers, to arouse and apply these organs to 
their work, after it has been so long in at 
least partial abeyance. Nothing would 
tend more to their ruin than that the doc- 
trine of some of their so-called friends as 
to their autocratic rights and powers 
should come to be really known to the na- 
tion. Nothing would more tend to their 
eventual health than their publishing, by 
common consent, a succinct, clear, and 
popular account of their objects, their 
property, their income, and the mode in 
which they spend it. W. E. G. 

December 21, 1875. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT GREENWICH, 


NOVEMBER 11, 1875. 


My Lorp, Lapies, AND GENTLEMEN— 
I have undertaken to distribute to-night 
the prizes which are given under arrange- 
ments of a recent date, framed by a De- 
partment of the Government having 


among its duties the regulation of these 
matters. These arrangements contemplate 
the promotion of science and art, but of 
science and art not so much in the ab- 
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stract as in one particular view, upon 
which it will be my endeavor and my 
duty to dwell. I assure you, that I feel 
the subject to be one of great importance. 
It is so important, that if I had been com- 
pletely master of my own time, I should 
have wished to place upon paper that 
which I had tosay, in order that I might 
take the best security in my power against 
submitting to you anything which was 
crude and ill-considered, or against pre- 
senting to you ideas which, although, per- 
haps, true and sound in themselves, might, 
nevertheless, not be exhibited in their due 
measure and proportion one to another, 
and therefore might produce the same ef- 
fect as if they were untrue. ‘The pressure 
of a great number and variety of engage- 
ments must be my excuse for not so pre- 
senting my ideas. You will, perhaps, 
wonder that one who has been released 
from the toils of office, and who likewise 
occupies a private station—so far as the 
position of a member of Parliament, 
honored with the confidence of such 
a constituency as this, can be a pri- 
vate station—should be driven to urge 
such a plea. But I assure you that the 
man who escapes from the public respon- 
sibility of political office, does not thereby 
escape from all the consequences of a pub- 
lic career, Every post, as it arrives, 
brings me ample memorials of the respon- 
sible position in which it has been my duty 
to act. Perhaps, as one small piece of 
statistical evidence, I may be permitted to 
mention, that last Saturday morning I was 
tempted to count the number of letters and 
packets brought to me by the post, and 
that number reached the moderate 
amount of 42. You will judge, perhaps, 
under these circumstances, that I am not 
altogether an unoccupied man, and you 
will receive with indulgence what I have 
really wished to present to you in a form 
more confidently to be recommended for 
your acceptance. In the objects of your 
local committees, and in the purpose also 
of this meeting, there is a combination of 
two things which are in themselves quite 
distinct—namely, of Science and of Art. 
If we look at Science separately, it is 
only another word for knowledge—for that 
which we know. If, on the other hand, 
we look at Art separately, it is that 
which aims at representing things in forms 
of beauty; the first having regard to the 
composition or matter of the things them- 
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selves, the second having regard to the 
mode and figure in which they are repre- 
sented. Both branches are combined by 
the Department of the Government under 
whose auspices you may be said to meet, 
and they are combined in a particular view. 
We have not to deal to-night with science 
or art in the abstract. They are science 
and art in combination, brought to con- 
verge upon a particular point, but one of 
vast range and vast importance—namely, 
the conduct and knowledge of industrial 
pursuits. ‘This, as I understand it, is the 
meeting-point of science and art with re- 
ference to the business of to-night. ,The 
object of the instruction which is now 
tendered to you, and which the people of 
this country show not only a willingness 
but a great desire to obtain, is to render 
effective assistance to industrial processes. 
The object is that the industrial processes 
of this country, upon which, unquestion- 
ably, more than upon anything else, its 
material greatness rests, may be conducted, 
one and all of them, in the manner which 
is the most economical, the’most effective, 
likewise—though this is an element often 
left out of view,—the most beautiful, so 
that Beauty may attach to all the produc- 
tions and commodities which are with us 
the result of human industry. It is there- 
fore a sort of union, or marriage, of Beauty 
and Utility which is contemplated in the 
work of the Science and Art Department. 

Let me say here that Beauty and Utility, 
in what I may call the lowest or most 
practical view, are not things opposed to 
each other in the manner in which many 
think they are opposed. It is quite possi- 
ble, and unhappily too common, to treat 
them apart, and to set them in conflict: 
but this is not the ordinance of nature. 
On the contrary, it is literally true that 
beauty is a great element of utility. I do 
not mean that this is so according to the 
laws of any particular philosophy or to 
abstract theory alone: I mean it accord- 
ing to that law which is perhaps, of all 
others, the most generally understood— 
the law, as it is sometimes called, of 
F s.d. In that sense beauty is a great 
and an essential element of utility. One 
great country in particular—the second 
country in the world as far as foreign com- 
merce is concerned—I mean our neighbor 
France, is a country of which I will 
venture to say that in a great degree, 
perhaps in the main, its trade is founded 
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upon the beauty of that which it produces. 
The French are a most ingenious, a most 
clever, as well as a most thrifty people. 
They understand, and understand better 
than Englishmen do, the economical ap- 
plication of means to ends. Still, upon 
the whole, I venture to give a confident 
opinion that the high position which 
France holds in the markets of the world, 
is a position mainly and essentially due to 
the fact that from long culture, and tradi- 
tional application of the national mind, 
they very largely combine beauty with 
utility in the production of such objects as 
result from the industry of man, and reap 
from this combination an immense pecuni- 
ary reward, 

Forgive me if I insert a few parentheti- 
cal words in this place. I am going to 
speak of these subjects in terms so strong 
as, if accompanied by no qualification, 
might give rise to the remark that I was 
recommending to my hearers what would 
in point of fact be a worship of world- 
iy and visible objects in derogation or 
in neglect of the higher duties and pur- 
poses of man. Now in the days in 
which we live, when the mind of the 
community is much excited and disturbed 
upon these higher matters, I wish to enter 
a respectful protest for myself on this point. 
Whatever I may think of the pursuits of 
industry and science, and of the triumphs 
and glories of art, I do not mention any 
one of these things as the great specific 
for alleviating the sorrows of human life, 
and encountering the evils which deface 
the world. I believe firmly in science 
and art for their own purposes, I believe 
in their reality, their efficiency, and their 
value: but I believe they are efficacious 
and valuable for the purposes to which 
they were ordained, and not for other 
purposes to which they were not ordained. 
If I am asked what is the remedy for the 
deeper sorrows of the human heart—what 
aman should chiefly look to in his pro- 
gress through life, as the power that is to 
sustain him under trials and enable him 
manfully to confront his affliction—I 
must point to something very different; to 
something which in a well-known hymn is 
called “the old, old story.” It is this 
“old, old story,” told of in an old, old 
Book, and taught with an old, old teaching, 
which is the greatest and best gift ever 
given to mankind, a gift carrying with it, 
and imposing upon all alike, the most 











solemn trust and responsibility, arousing 
at once the fondest recollections of the 
past and the brightest hopes of the future. 
If we were here to-night to consider the 
main purpose for which we live, that is 
the topic on which we should have to 
dilate. 

But I am free to own that even those 
who have been most zealous for religion, 
and perhaps in consequence of their zeal 
for religion have sometimes pushed that 
zeal to such a point that they have lapsed 
into not only the unnecessary, but I 
think the disturbing and injurious view of 
human nature, in the dispensation under 
which we live—that, provided men are 
well instructed in the principles of the 
holy faith they profess, nothing else is 
worth attention on this side the grave. I 
believe that is not perhaps a fatal but cer- 
tainly a serious and a truly dangerous 
error. It dissociates religion from the 
general course of thought and of life, from 
the necessities of man’s condition, and from 
the noble and varied opportunities offered 
to him by the faculties he possesses for 
self-improvement and development. ‘The 
human nature in which we are cast was 
not endowed and equipped with all its 
marvellous faculties for nothing. The 
glory of the Creator in the external and 
inanimate world is not to be seen in some 
one object only here and there, but in 
every object; and the glory ofthe Creator 
in man, who is the crown of His creation, 
although it may be more clearly shown in 
certain faculties and capabilities of his na- 
ture than in others, yet is to be seen in 
them all; and it is the due, equable, pro- 
portionate, and effective development of 
that nature in all its capabilities which 
constitutes the true and full idea of the 
duty of man in the world which he is ap- 
pointed to inhabit. I ventured upon 
offering the reservation, which I lately 
made on my own behalf, simply lest, in 
dwelling on the immense value which is to 
be attached to the subjects with which we 
are dealing to-night, it should be supposed 
I was setting them up as having some ex- 
clusive right to allegiance upon your 
minds and hearts, or, at any rate, a right 
paramount to every other. 

Speaking roughly, then, and without 
pretending to philosophical exactness, we 
may consider that the Classes which are 
concerned with Science contemplate the 
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useful side of industrial production, while 
the application of Art to industry contem- 
plates the beautiful side of that production. 
Now, it is interesting to see how these 
respective subjects present themselves to 
the mind of the community ; and, looking 
into documents with which I have been 
furnished, I find some information as to 
the number of people who receive in- 
struction in the different descriptions of 
schools under the Department of the Privy 
Council. IfI read these documents aright, 
we have in the Schools of Science some 
48,000 pupils, and in the Schools of Art, 
aided by the Privy Council, 24,000 pupils. 
There is also a system of instruction in 
what are termed night classes, in which 
8,000 persons are taught drawing, so that 
the total number of Art pupils is brought 
up to 32,000. It would seem, therefore, 
that, as is perfectly natural, the usefulness 
of scientific attainments strikes the general 
mind more immediately and more forcibly 
than the cultivation of the sense of Beauty, 
and there is a larger number of pupils in 
the scientific classes than in those more 
immediately connected with the beautiful 
side of industrial production. I do not 
say that this is, all circumstances taken 
into view, an unsatisfactory result. On 
the contrary, it is satisfactory to find so 
large a number of persons already attend- 
ing the classes in connection with the 
Schools of Art; because we must remem- 
ber that these things are very novel. ‘They 
belong, for practical purposes, only to the 
experience of the younger generation 
among us, who, I am glad to see, form a 
large proportion of my audience. ‘There 
is a good deal to be said, and a good deal 
has to be brought home to the popular 
understanding and consciousness in this 
country, respecting the subject of Beauty. 
Everybody understands that in every pro- 
duct the question of utility arises, and 
every one would at once admit that a 
product made for a useful end should be 
so constructed as to be well adapted to 
that end. But it has been too much our 
habit in this country to regard beauty of 
production as something in its nature 
quite apart from usefulness of production 
—as something not indeed to be despised, 
but yet not to be overmuch estimated ; 
something about which it would be a mis- 
take to take as serious trouble; as a luxury 
reserved for the rich alone, or even or 
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those who have, together with property, 
the leisure which frequently belongs to 
property. 

Now, I have already spoken of the com- 
mercial value of Beauty; and if our only 
object were to make out a case of commer- 
cial value, a sufficient foundation might 
soon be supplied for such acase. I want, 
however, to look at this subject to-night as 
a part of the great business of human edu- 
cation. For pray recollect that in this 
world we are all at school. Those of us 
who are wrinkled and grey are at school 
just as much as those who are in the 
freshness and the bloom of youth. I de- 
sire, then, to express the hope that the day 
will come when it will be more fully under- 
stood than it has hitherto been that the at- 
tempt to intertwine and unite beauty with 
utility in all the products of human indus- 
try shall be with us regarded as simply the 
fulfilment of an established and undisputed 
general law. 

Numbers of examples.show that this is 
no visionary idea. The works of Crea- 
tion are everywhere overspread with 
beauty, and charged with it throughout 
their largest ranges and down to their 
minutest forms. Take the human face. 
It would be a bold thing perhaps to say 
that all human countenances were beauti- 
ful. Of course, I speak only of the coun- 
tenances ofmen. (Laughter.) But when 
you speak of artists and portrait painters, 
who, from their experience, must be con- 
sidered the most competent judges in this 
matter—and the more eminent the artist, 
the more my assertion will apply—you 
will find that in almost every human face, 
where a common eye does not discern 
Beauty, the eye of the artist discerns a 
good deal. It is a special faculty of the 
artist to search our Beauty. Searching for 
it, he finds it. Its images multiply upon 
him, even as, if at night you gaze upon 
the stars, you will find that their numbers 
seem to grow upon the eye. The artist 
looks into the human face, not in order to 
make critical or ill-natured remarks, as 
some of us do, but to see what he can find 
that is worth admiration; and though 
there may seem to be in certain sets of 
features little attraction for ordinary ob- 
servers, an artist will find scope for his 
genius in transferring those features to the 
canvas or the marble, and in portraying 
the indications of power, thought, sensibil- 
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ity, love, and other emotions, with which 
the human countenance abounds. 

Let me remind you that there have 
been nations in the world who have made 
artistic and beautiful forms part of their 
everyday thought and life. The ancient 
Greeks ofter a grand example of culture and 
of skill to us, as they have offered to every 
nation for the last thousand years and 
more. Only yesterday, I was talking at 
the British Museum with one of the most 
accomplished of its officers about a noble 
relic of Greek art which came to England 
from Armenia. “How did it get to 
Armenia ?” Iasked. “ Because,” was the 
reply, “there was a king of Armenia, who, 
when the chances of war enabled him to 
ravage any country, made it his study to 
carry off the finest works of art.” What 
ever was most beautiful and most elevated 
in its conception all over the world came 
from that most remarkable people. Nor 
was it their opinion that one individual 
object was to be beautiful and another not. 
The degree might vary, but beauty was to 
be everywhere. That was Nature’s law, 
and that was theirs. No matter what it 
is, you find nothing of Greek production 
which is not beautiful. It is not merely 
the alto relievos or the basso relievos, but 
common things, many of which must have 
been produced, not by artists, but by 
common workmen; and upon every one 
of these, though with great difference of 
degree, there is a seal and stamp of beauty, 
showing that the Greeks endeavored to 
work all things into beautiful forms, so that 
artistic skill and love of the beautiful be- 
came to them a public inheritance, formed 
part of their nature, accompanied their 
daily life, and entered, as matter of course, 
into everything they wrought. The ideal 
of Beauty has never been so completely 
realised in more modern days; but the 
Italian republics undoubtedly effected the 
nearest approximation to it which has since 
been known. 

When I refer to these examples, re- 
markable and rare as they are in the his- 
tory of the human race, I expect to be 
met with the objection that we must not 
aspire to follow such elevated precedents. 
On the contrary, I believe the simple 
truth to be, that we must be always aspir 
ing to the highest and the best. If youdo 
so, you may not be able to attain the sum 
mit, but you will get nearer to it than if, 











in the first instance, with clipped wings, 
you are content to contract the circle of 
your aims. I do not wish to use the lan- 
guage of exaggeration, and, on the other 
hand, I do not desire to fall into the vul- 
gar error of depreciating the times in which 
we live. I do not think a more interesting 
time than the present has been given to 
mankind for many generations. Still it is 
best to be truthful with ourselves, and if 
we err, to err on the side of depreciation 
rather than of inflated conceit and pane- 
gyric. Now, I may be wrong, but I fear 
that, owing to whatever cause, there has 
been a great decline among us in the 
genuine sense and appreciation of Beauty. 
Those who study the ancient work of 
Englishmen in various branches of indus- 
try will find that a more deep and real and 
lively conception of form, a finer feeling of 
beauty, and a more ardent and disinter- 
ested pursuit of it, as well as of knowl- 
edge, characterised the men upon whom 
we sometimes look back with unwarranta- 
ble contempt, than we can flatter ourselves 
belongs to us. I hold in my hand a print 
which few of you can see well, but it repre- 
sents a work in wood some 25 feet or 30 
feet in breadth, and is full of beautiful de- 
tails, which seem in their delicacy almost 
to rival the hand and performance of the 
jeweller. What is this work? It is a 
screen ina Church. Not in a metropoli- 
tan cathedral; not in a towering edifice, 
upon the erection of which has been 
lavished the wealth of kings, of nobles, or 
of the great prelates of the Middle Ages. 
[t is a screen in a church called Llangwm ; 
an obscure church in an obscure parish in 
Monmouthshire, on the way between 
Usk and Chepstow. I never heard of 
the Church, until I heard of it in con- 
nection with this work, nor, I dare say, 
did any of you. _ But my point is that 
this work, in this obscure church, beau- 
tiful in its details, its execution, its con- 
ception, must in all likelihood have been 
the work of some village artist at a 
period when there were no appliances, no 
Government schools; when there was no 
notoriety, no paragraphs in newspapers, no 
testimonials and subscriptions for a man 
who accomplished anything. There was 
nothing but a love of Beauty in the minds 
and hearts of our countrymen to lead them 
to execute such work. I admit it as a pos- 
sibility that this extraordinary performance 
may have been executed by the work- 
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men of some itinerating guild. Nor does 
this diminish the true ground for wonder, 
that such persons should have had such 
gifts, and that in a place so humble and so 
secluded there should have been such a 
desire and inclination to draw them forth. 

Whether it be true or not true that the 
feeling of Beauty does not stand high 
among us at this moment, of course the 
main question to consider is how it can be 
improved. I freely and gladly admit that 
there are various descriptions of our indus- 
trial productions which appear to show a 
considerable revival of artistic feeling; 
though I feel that the modern commercial 
spirit, making haste to be rich, is some- 
times not favorable to it, and needs to be 
powerfully modified in this country by 
other influences. In America, where the 
industrial spirit is, perhaps, more actively 
developed than in any other country, I 
fear we should also find a still greater want 
of the sense of Beauty.* In truth, we may 
assume that this is a time when all who 
feel concerned in the welfare of the coun- 
try feel it to be desirable that efforts should 
be made by the most appropriate agencies 
to give instruction in Science, so as to im- 
prove the knowledge of the British artist 
and workman, and enable him to hold his 
position in the markets of the world. Nor 
should we regard as less urgent the quick- 
ening of love for the beautiful, whether in 
a like utilitarian view, or as a part of the 
proper food and exercise of the human 
soul. 

I beg those who hear me to beware of 
imagining for a moment that this result 
can be attained through any other agency, 
in the main, than that of the individual 
mind and will. All that others can do is 
to offer assistance; and now let us ask 
who should offer that assistance? I do 
not know what you will think of what I am 
about to say. It may be a foolish fancy 
of mine, and often those fancies which one 
thinks one’s best are foolish. I confess, how- 
ever, that I should like to see a great deal of 
this work done by the London Companies. 
I hope that opinion does not shock any one. 


*] am happy to say that Mr. Thomas, an 
architect of Chicago, challenges (see the A7- 
chitect for Christmas, 1875) the justice of this 
opinion, so far as it concerns architecture in 
the United States. Most happy shall I be to 
see it entirely confuted. I spoke in a great 
degree from my recollection of the American 
contributions to one or both of onr Interna- 
tional Exhibitions. 
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I have not been consulted by the London 
Companies; but if I had been, I would 
have besought and entreated them to 
consider whether it was not in their power 
to make themselves that which certainly 
they are not now—illustrious in the coun- 
try, famous for the present time and for 
futurity, by endeavoring resolutely and 
boldly to fulfil the purpose for which, as I 
believe, they were founded. What was 
the object for which those Companies 
were founded? Do you suppose they 
were founded fot the purpose of sitting 
down to sumptuous dinners once a year, 
once a‘ quarter, or once afmonth? Do 
you suppose they were founded for the 
purpose of doling out little sums of money 
with .vast apparatus and establishments, 
and then having it recorded of them how 
much good they had done? Nothing of 
the kind. Eleemosynary works are noble 
works—among the noblest, indeed, which 
it is given to men to perform. But to be 
an eleemosynary work, it must be the work 
of an individual, and not of a Company. 
Why were they established? I can only 
give you the best opinion I have been 
able with imperfect means to form. These 
Companies were founded for the purpose 
of developing the several crafts, trades, or 
“ mysteries,” as they were called. They 
were founded for the purpose of doing in 
the main the very thing which the Govern- 
ment of the country, out of the taxes of 
the country, is now called upon to do— 
namely, applying their energies and intelli- 
gence to secure the great object which I 
described at the outset to be the applica- 
tion of human labor to all the purposes of 
industry, in the most economical, the most 
effective, and the most beautiful manner. 
And at this time, if it were possible to in- 
spire these bodies with missionary and pro- 
pagandist enthusiasm, of which, I must ad- 
mit, no small stock would be requisite, it 
would in their power to perform the most 
noble work, and to become the most formid- 
able and most successful competitors with 
the Government in that which it is now, 
perhaps somewhat clumsily, but as well as 
itcan, endeavoring to perform. Take the 
case of the Society of Arts: the Society of 
Arts is a body without a shilling of public 
money, or, as far as I know, of endow- 
ment, with little authority and without the 
advantage of ancient traditions; yet it has 
done much to promote Beauty and econo- 
my in the production of works of industry. 
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The two Universities are also laboring 
hard and effectively to extend beyond the 
former limits the sphere of their educa- 
tional agency. I do not belong to the 
University of Canfbridge, but I rejoice to 
bear record on its behalf that it has gone 
ahead, by one step, cf the University of 
Oxford, by instituting certain lectures in 
different parts of the country, which are 
available to the middle and the working 
classes; and I think the highest honor is 
due to that University for that most bene 
ficent, wise, and judicious effort. ‘That, in 
my opinion, is the true way to root the 
ancient institutions of this country deeply in 
the hearts of the people. 

I hope and believe that the great object 
of the Government in all matters con- 
nected with Science and Art, is as far 
as possible, in the first place, to evoke the 
energy and power that lie, not in them, 
but in local communities, rather than 
to displace local communities from their 
natural sphere of agency, and dominate over 
the general and the individual mind. It 
will be a great misfortune indeed when the 
Central State Agency becomes the origina- 
ting and governing force in matters of this 
sort. It ought to be, as I believe, essen- 
tially an auxiliary agency. I believe that 
is the conception the Department has of 
its own functions, and I trust and hope 
that conception may be entertained with 
great utility to the country. 

I believe every one will agree with me 
when I say that it is really in the indi- 
vidual that the secret of the whole matter 
lies. 

It is not as one body that you now fill 
the benches of this room; you are here as 
individuals. Every one of us as a single 
human being possesses a portion of the 
means by which the great object we have 
in view may be attained. It is your own 
thoughts and convictions, your own re- 
solute and honest efforts to improve your 
own minds,and wisely and energetically 
to direct your labors to the attainment of 
a certain end, that constitute the real and 
main fund of resource to which we have 
to look. No auxiliaries, however impos- 
ing, however ostentatious, can’ supplant 
that principle of individual energy, and, in 
so far as they attempt to supplant it, they 
are not doing good, but they are perpe- 
trating positive mischief. 

I have already noticed that every man 
who betakes himself to an_ industrial 
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pursuit of any kind undoubtedly has a 
notion of doing it in the way which is 
most useful, and has a sense of the differ- 
ence between more useful and less useful ; 
but is it generally admitted that in a civi- 
lised community every man ought also to 
have a sense of the difference between the 
more beautiful and the less beautiful ? 
Rather, asI am afraid when I look ata 
great cleal that meets the eye, I ought to 
say, of the difference between the beauti- 
ful and the ugly. I am sorry to say that 
in many cases it is not by any means a 
question of the difference between the 
more or less beautiful, but it is one of the 
differences between the beautiful and the 
absolute in ugliness—hopeless, irretriev- 
able, irredeemable. Yet the proposition 
I wish to submit to your consideration is 
this, that the sense of beauty is not, 
under natural and equal circumstances, the 
favored inheritance of a few, but is meant 
to be, should be, and may be the universal 
inheritance of civilised mankind, ‘That is 
a very important proposition ; is it true, or 
is it not true? I will endeavor to illus- 
trate it by reference to a matter which I 
think is relevant, and which is within my 
own recollection—that is, the state of feel- 
ing and practice in England with regard 
to music in my own early days. You 
know very well that when we look at the 
popular instruction of the country, the 
public mind is becoming more and more 
habituated to the universal teaching of 
music, and of course the universal teaching 
of music implies the universal sense and 
practice of it in one shape or another. No 
doubt it is infinitely various in degree; 
and no doubt there are certain unfortunate 
individuals here and there who have no 
sense of it at all, who have no perception 
of melody or of harmony, whose ears tell 
them nothing of concords or discords, 
and who are alike shut out from the plea- 
sures of music and from the pains that dis- 
cord will inflict on the cultivated ear. We 
are now coming, we have almost come, to 
the belief that music is a general inherit- 
ance, that the faculty of music is a com- 
mon faculty of the people forming an in- 
telligent community. Was that so fifty 
years ago? I remember the time when 


you were laughed at in the refined circles 
of our great metropolis if you contended, 
as I used stoutly to contend, that the 
human being as such was musical; you 
were considered a fool, a dreamer, an en- 
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thusiast. People used to say in answer, 
“T can’t tell one note from another; I 
don’t care a bit about music ;” and my wont 
was to reply upon them by saying, “ If the 
nurse who carried you when you were 
three or six months old, had continued to 
carry you until you were forty years old, 
you would not be ableto walk.” I believe, 
that making all due allowances, and not 
attempting to urge the application of the 
illustration too far, it is sound to the ex- 
tent that a faculty uncultivated dies away. 

The human mind in ordinary cases is 
not like that description of rich and ex- 
uberant soil that casts off the finest fruits 
and flowers of itself without care or 
culture; but yet it has within itself capa- 
bilities wisely adapted to call for the appli- 
cation of labor in the development of 
faculties ; and if the labor is applied, the 
faculties will as a rule be developed 
to a reasonable, nay, often to a_ sur- 
prising extent. If there be those who have 
absolutely no sense of music they are 
analogous to those who are born deaf or 
blind, and consequently they are entitled 
to sympathy as being excluded from one 
of the most charming enjoyments that 
Providence has ordained for human nature. 
I believe it is exactly the same with re- 
spect to the sense of Beauty. Some persons 
are born with a powerful sense of visible 
beauty, so powerful that it will make 
its own way in spite of all obstructions, 
impediments, and disadvantages; but 
those are the few among mankind, the 
favored few, the children of genius in their 
own particular line; and we must not con- 
sider that the general level of the com- 
munity can be brought up so as to bear 
comparison with them. Again, there are 
considerable advantages, in this matter, of 
class over class. I have often and often 
been struck with the immense advantage 
that is possessed in regard to matters of 
Art and taste, and the perception of 
Beauty in the forms of Art, particularly 
by the higher classes, among whom these 
qualities are to a great extent hereditary. 
The original capacity lies in the nature ; 
that capacity is modified from generation 
to generation, and the cultivation of it in 
certain generations affects the capabilities 
with which the children of such persons 
are born into the world.. Those whose 
parents have been conversant for a long 
period of time with objects of Beauty and 
the exercise of the faculty of taste, have a 
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great advantage, a considerable start in 
the race. In the experience of life, for 
example, I am constantly struck with the 
remarkable abundance of the faculty, with- 
in certain moderate limits, of painting and 
drawing in the higher classes of English 
society. There is a lady, very high in 
station and universally beloved, whose 
name I do not feel at liberty to mention, 
and of whom one of the first of our living 
painters said to me advisedly: “If that 
lady had had the proper amount of tech- 
nical instruction, she would unquestionably 
be the first painter in this country.” I 
have mentioned the advantages possessed 
by the children of genius; and now I have 
also mentioned the considerable advan- 
tage, the start in the race, enjoyed by 
others, in virtue of their belonging to cer- 
tain classes in which certain pursuits have 
been hereditary for many generations; 
but do not let us be discouraged because 
we have not any of these advantages. 
Depend upon it, it is in the masses of the 
people that the deepest fountains of true 
life reside ; of that I have not the smallest 
doubt. The people are the trunk of the 
tree, and the classes are the branches of the 
tree. As I have said, you will find among 
the higher classes a much more easy and 
works of Art 


rapid appreciation of 
without effort; but the great artists lave 


not come from the higher classes. If you 
were to survey their history in all times it 
would be difficult to establish any extend- 
ed connection between them, and the 
original possession of high station or of 
other great worldly advantages. In every 
one of us, there is enough to work upon. 
It is upon the manliness and fidelity of 
the effort made to improve that which we 
possess, that the ultimate result will 
depend, 

We have now gone over a good deal of 
ground, and I draw near the close. I now 
wish to turn for the moment the course of 
my remarks towards those in this room 
who are nearest in condition to the most 
numerous class of society, and to those 
also who, outside this room, through the 
agency of the indefatigable gentlemen of 
the Press whom I see before me, if they 
think well, may give a little attention to 
the subject. We have arrived at a time 
when, I am thankful to say, elementary 
education is being very widely diffused, 
and when we may hope that, before many 
years have passed over us, it will be uni- 
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versal. When we consider of what ele- 
mentary education consists, in its first three 
branches—namely, of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—it will readily occur to the 
mind as probable, and we find it to exist 
in fact, that one of the early effects of this 
kind of national effort for elementary edu- 
cation will be to produce a desire, either 
on the part of young persons themselves 
or on the part of their parents and friends, 
to escape from the necessities of manual 
labor and to pass into the region of that 
which is called not hand work but head 
work. Here we have before us a most 
important subject. In my belief—I speak 
it frankly—there is far too much eager- 
ness on the part of many members of the 
working class—I do not say commonly for 
themselves, but at any rate for their 
children—to make their way out of the 
working class into another which is not 
the working class. I have at this point of 
my statement some advice I would pre- 
sume to give, and I would ask for it a 
dispassionate consideration. My advice 
is: Be not, as matter of course, be not, 
in the first place, eager to raise your 
children out of the working class, but be 
desirous that, if possible, they shall remain 
rather in that class and elevate the work 
of it. 

Not long ago, in a town near which I 
live, it was my duty to say something up- 
on this subject, to make a rough division 
between head work and hand work; and 
I made this division probably in a manner 
not sufficiently accurate and careful. 
Two or three days after I received a letter 
from a working man, who thought I had 
treated society as if it were a pyramid 
which you might cut horizontally at a 
particular point, and say :—“ Above that 
line, all is head work; underneath all is 
hand work. Where there is head work 
there is no hand work, where there is hand 
work there is no head work.” That was 
the language he understood me to hold, 
and he writes to me in words which are 
original and worth reading. He describes 
himself as a young carpenter who works 
ten hours a day, and he says:—‘“If a 
carpenter is a thoroughly skilful workman, 
a selection of the best work is given him, 
and I assert with the most complete truth, 
that during the progress of his work a con- 
stant communication must be kept up be- 
tween his brain and hands, not merely 
passive in character, but active, concen- 
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trated and unintermittent. It is necessary 
for him to consider economy of time and 
labor, and I might add material; ready 
methods of mechanical resource must sug- 
gest themselves to his mind, his eye 1s 
being educated with new forms of design 
and finish; and in proportion as ma- 
chinery supplants in heavy work the man- 
ual labor of the artisan, are fresh demands 
made upon the intellectual resources of the 
craftsman.” ‘This is an excellent passage ; 
it shows you better than any words of 
mine can do how the operations of the 
mind enter into the labor of the hands. 
As to that distinction between the work- 
ing class and the non-working class of 
society, it must be recollected that a 
variety of persons who move in the high- 
est circles belong to the working class 
under any definition you can give. 

The painter and the sculptor labor in 
the production of visible objects; their 
labor is of the hand; it is, as I of course 
admit, also the labor of the mind; and 
that which is true of them is true of this 
joiner and of tens of thousands more, not, 
perhaps, in the same degree, but in a 
thousand varying degrees, according to 
the yarying exigencies and capabilities of 
production ; and I cannot but think that 
to ennoble labor by bringing laborinto the 
best forms is the special and proper voca- 
tion of the workman. When a man has 
made his fortune in commerce, I say it is 
a vulgar thing that all the children of that 
man should endeavor to get out of com- 
merce and disown their connection with 
it. So likewise if a man is a carpenter or 
a stone-mason, it is a poor and vulgar 
thing if his only, perhaps, even if his 
first object is to get his children out of that 
vocation. ‘The first thing is to elevate the 
vocation, and to see that better products 
come from the labor: this is the walk 
which is opened to him by Providence by 
his calling in life ; this is the special work 
to which he ought to address his energies, 
and for it there is unbounded scope. 
l.ook at this picture,* this performance of 
the village carpenter in Monmouthshire 
four or five hundred yearsago. Compare 
it with what a corresponding carpenter 


* Canon Miller, Vicar of Greenwich, kindly 
took charge of the print, and engaged to show 
it to such as might desire to see it. Since 
that time, f have with much pleasure forwarded 
a copy of it to the Editor of the Architect.—W. 
BE. G. 
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would do in the corresponding or any 
like place now—then see what room and 
scope for improvement there is to be 
found among us. I am not going to say 
that from time to time we may not find 
the sense of beauty developed in artisans 
and laborers individually even of the 
humblest means and opportunities; but 
that confirms my case, which is that it 
ought to be the special duty of the work- 
man to raise the character of the work 
which he performs, and in doing that he 
is probably, as a rule, doing infinitely 
more to raise himself, his family and his 
class than he can possibly do by a desper- 
ate or precipitate effort to get out of 
it, either for himself or even for his chil- 
dren. 

There is also a strong commercial reason 
for it, and it was with that reason I was 
dealing when I read the letter of Mr. 
FRANCIS Moore, whose name deserves 
tobe known. The commercial reason is 
that the value of manual labor is almost 
universally rising, and that of head labor 
falling. If you ask the poor author how 
he gets on in the present day, and whether 
his wage is increasing in proportion to 
that of the blacksmith, you will find that 
the difficulties of the poor authors are, 
perhaps, more pressing than ever they 
were, because his returns are not greater, 
while the social calls upon him—lI say 
nothing of the price of commodities, which 
raises a disputed question—are undoubt- 
edly enhanced. It is a broad and un- 
questionable fact that the price of nearly 
all descriptions of labor is rising consider- 
ably, and that, in London, the number of 
unemployed clerks presents an astonishing 
contrast to the number of unemployed 
builders and carpenters. Of that which is 
called head labor, there is more in the 
market than is wanted; of that which is 
called hand labor, the supply is limited, 
and the price in some cases rapidly and, 
on the whole, progressively rising. ‘That 
is the mercantile view of the case. 

The other view, which rests upon the 
solid foundation of the needs and capaci- 
ties of human nature—considered as a 
thing of permanent existence, considered 
as the nature of a being born for eternity 
and not with reference merely to his daily 
wants, is that which I would humbly pre- 
sume to commend to your deep attention 
and careful reflection. It is time now that 
I should pass to the discharge of the pri- 
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mary duty for which I have come among 
you. Be assured that the words I have 
spoken, I have spoken in all sincerity and 
earnestness of purpose. The subject is 
one which I am perfectly certain deserves 
your care and attention to the uttermost, 
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THE earth is black and cold and hard ; 
Thin films of dry white ice, 

Across the rugged wheel-tracks barred, 
The children’s feet entice. 


Dark flows the stream, as if it mourned 
The winter in the land ; 

By frosty idleness adorned 
That mill-wheel soon will stand. 


The blue sky turned its heart away, 
The earth its sorrow found ; 

The daisies turned from childhood’s play, 
And crept into the ground. 


Draw closer, friends ; we will not part ; 
That would let in the cold; 

We'll make a summer of the heart, 
And lau gh at winter old. 


Il. 

With clear dead gleam the morning white 
Comes through the window-panes; 

The clouds have fallen all the night, 
Without the noise of rains. 


Like a departing, unseen ghost, 
Footprints go from the door ; 

The man must long ere now be lost 
Who left those footprints hoar. 


Yet follow thou. Tread down the snow. 
Leave all the road behind. 

Heed not the steely winds that blow, 
Heed not the sky unkind. 


And when the glittering air grows dark, 
The snow will shine like morn ; 

Till from thy cot one radiant spark 
Shall laugh the night to scorn. 


WINTER DAYS. March, 
and if it has failed to impress you, if it has 
not laid hold upon your hearts and minds, 
it has been his fault to whom, for the mo 

ment, the treatment of it has been com 

mitted.— Evening Hours. 
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WINTER DAYS 


MACDONALD. 


Il. 

Oh, wildly wild the winter-blast 
Is whirling round the snow ! 
The wintry storms are up at last, 
And care not how they go. 


In wreaths and mists the frozen white 
Is torn into the air ; 

It pictures, in the dreary light, 
An ocean in despair. 


Come, darkness! rouse the fancy more 
Awake the silent sea ; 

Til, roaring in the tempest-roar, 
It rave to ecstasy ; 


And sheeted figures, long and white, 
Sweep through the driving spray, 
Fading into the ghastly night, 
With death-cries far away. 


IV. 

A morning clear, with frosty light 
From sunbeams !ate and low ; 
They shine upon the snow so white, 
And shine back from the snow. 


Down icy spears one drop will go— 
Nor fall. It shines at noon 

A diamond in the sun, to grow 
An opal in the moon. 


And when the bright sad sun is low 
Behind the mountain-dome, 

A twilight wind will come and blow 
All round the children’s home ; 


And puff and waft the powdery snow, 
As night’s dim footsteps pass. 
But waiting in its grave below 
Green lies the summer grass. 
Evening Hours. 
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BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


Tue three friends, oblivious of the 
moody, bored baronet upstairs, talked far 
inte the night. Tom Reed had to give an 
accurate and detailed account of his play, 
or rather after-piece ;—they had just begun 
to be called “curtain lifters’ by people 
who had been to French theatres, iand 
custom was veering round to the habt of 
having, by some Hibernian process, the 
after-piece first. 

soth Mrs. Temple and Fanny were 
burning to see the production of Tom’s 
pen; they had, of course, greedily read all 
the notices and criticisms which had come 
in their way, still that was but judging at 
second-hand, and to see it was the grand 
desideratum. 

“We could in any case only go to 
town by detachments,” said Mrs. ‘Temple ; 
“we could not both be away together, and 
though I could go up alone very well, it 
would hardly do for Fanny, unless you 
have some friend who would take her in, 
Tom.” 

“ We must manage it somehow!” cried 
Tom. “It will run a tolerably long time, 
at any rate, and I will settle some plan. 
Of course,” turning to Kate, “you will 
have to come up soon to lay in your 
spring goods—isn’t that the term ?—and 
then you can easily pay the ‘ Lesbian’ a 
visit. I really should like to know your 
opinion ; you are a tolerable critic.” 

“There!” exclaimed Fanny, with af- 
fected indignation; “you don’t care a 
straw what I think! But I can assure you 
my judgment would be much more origi- 
nal, because I don’t stuff my head with 
other people’s notions out of books, like 
Kate.” 

“Bravo!” said Tom; “your own 
opinion pure and simple. To tell you the 
truth, my darling, I am half afraid of those 
keen little eyes of yours: they spy out one’s 
failings so unrelentingly !” 

“Little eyes, indeed! Mr. Joseph 
Turner thinks them big enough.” 

“ No doubt he does,” said Mrs. Temple, 
laughing. “ But I imagine Fanny has 
choked him off, for we have seen little or 





nothing of him for some time; not since 
Fan supped at the paternal residence.” 

“JT am surprised to hear it,” returned 
Tom gravely. “She is such an arrant flirt 
that, in the absence of higher game, she 
would not mind keeping her hand or eyes 
in by practising on the nearest haber- 
dasher.” 

** Another word of that description,” ex- 
claimed Fanny, “ and I will try my hand, 
as you say, on Sir Hugh Galbraith! He 
is sulking upstairs, poor fellow, all alone! 
and wanted me to stay and make his tea 
for him. It’s not too late to give him his 
supper.” 

“You know,” said Tom Reed, with a 
slight change of tone, “I warned you to 
steer clear of Galbraith when I was down 
here last. He only knows you as the as- 
sistant in a shop, and he will very likely 
presume upon your supposed inferiority of 
position. If he had met you at—say at 
Mrs. Travers’s table formerly, would he 
have ventured to ask you to make his tea ? 
Confound his impudence !” 

Fanny clapped her hands with delight at 
this ebullition, and laughed aloud. 

“Do not be ridiculous, dear Tom,” 
cried Mrs. Temple; “do you think either 
Fanny or I would go near Sir Hugh if he 
was inclined to give himself such airs? I 
assure you no one could behave in a more 
unobtrusive, unobjectionable manner than 
he does. The only trouble he gives is 
caused by his perpetual desire to write 
abrupt, and it seems to me objectless let- 
ters—he certainly has not a talent for com- 
position—and his scarcely concealed curi- 
osity to know who we really are. He 
openly professes his disbelief in our seem- 
ing; but I hope and think he will go away 
next week. There is really nothing to 
keep him.” 

* And still he stays! That is odd,” re- 
marked Tom, looking at his mischievous 


fiancee. 


“It is' not me!” cried Fanny, too 
earnest to be correct; “so don’t think it.” 

“Do you know it is getting very late ?” 
said the fair hostess. 

“Eleven, by Jupiter!” exclaimed Tom, 
looking at his watch. “ Mrs. Temple,” he 
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continued, “is your resolution to go to 
church to-morrow as fixed as fate ?” 

“ Why ?” 

‘Because I want a long “/e-d-téte con- 
sultation with you about my own affairs. 
Suppose Fanny represents the firm at 
morning service, and then she shall direct 
my steps in the evening to some pleasant 
glade, where we can discuss the result of 
the cabinet council ?” 

“ Very well ; that will suit me exactly,” 
returned Mrs. Temple. “I too want a 
téte-a-téte consultation with you ; so Fanny 
shall be devotional for us all.” 

“ That is very fine,” said Fanny, who 
had blushed becomingly when Tom spoke 
of consulting Mrs. Temple about his own 
affairs. “Iam to be banished whether I 
like it or not.” 

Good-nights were exchanged, and Tom 
persuaded his pretty cousin to see that the 
front door was safely fastened after his 
exit. 

The succeeding Sunday was the first 
real spring day which had visited Pier- 
stoffe that year. The sky was brightly 


blue, and the sea, stirred by light airs, soft 
and balmy as though it were June instead 
of April, “ broke into dimples and laughed 


in the sun.” ‘The tide, which had been 
full at an early hour, was ebbing gently— 
Pierstoffe bay was too open to be afflicted 
by a long reach of bare black sea-weed and 
sludgy sand when the water was low, and 
the difference of ebb and flow was not 
great; a soft feathery fringe of wavelets 
lapped the beach as if they loved it. On 
the slip before the Berlin Bazaar the gaily 
painted pleasure-skiffs were not yet dis- 
played; but the strong brown fishing- 
boats, battered though still sturdy, were 
drawn up for their legitimate Sunday rest, 
and dotted about among them sundry 
fishermen, in their dark-blue guernsey 
jackets, with hands deep in their trousers’ 
pockets, and the indescribable lounging 
movements indicative of respite from toil, 
smoked pipes of peace and made short in- 
terjectionary remarks. ‘The cliffs behind 
the North Parade lay bathed in the young 
sunshine, so distinct in its tender radiance 
from the fierce glare of summer. The 
grey crags, cushioned here and there with 
patches of soft green turf draped with long 
pendent tangles of bramble and tufted 
with heather, showed wondrously clear, 
beautified by the magic of light; and 
Sir Hugh Galbraith, who dearly loved to 
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look upon the face of nature—as dearly as 
though he could have written reams of 
verse to express his admiration, perhaps 
the more deeply because he could say 
very little about it—finding himself too 
early even for the active Mrs. Mills, 
strolled out to taste the delicious breeze, 
and talk, in exactly the abrupt unstudied 
manner that suited them, to the lounging 
fishermen. 

“T’ll have a yacht,” thought Galbraith, 
walking slowly away past the empty lodg- 
ing-houses of the North Parade; “ a small 
one need not cost a fortune. I wonder 
could I manage to put up in the old place 
for the summer? I hate London, I don’t 
care for the Continent—the regiment will 
not be home for another six months; and 
perhaps, after all, I may leave it and go 
into Parliament. What the deuce is 
Payne about, that he has given me no 
more intelligence of the purchase he 
hoped to manage ? I'll write to him to- 
morrow ; that is if Mrs. Temple can spare 
the time to write for me. By Jove!” 
moving the hand that lay in his sling, “ I 
believe I could write myself; but it would 
be more prudent not totry just yet. This 
is a pretty spot! but very dull. I suppose 
I was a good deal shaken by that spill, 
or I should never be satisfied to stay here 
so long.” At this point his reflections 
grew less clear. He knew in his heart 
that he never would have endured a life so 
different from all he had been accustomed 
to, had he not found such a fascinating 
secretary. Nevertheless he could not stay 
much longer; even the pleasure of his so- 
journ was largely intermingled with annoy- 
ance, aye, with pain. Interviews with his 
landlady were always difficult to contrive, 
and required an amount of scheming most 
abhorrent to his straightforward and some- 
what domineering disposition. Still, to go 
away and never see her face again, or 
look into her eyes and try to understand 
their varying expression !—Galbraith felt, 
and for the first time acknowledged to 
himself, it was a sacrifice for which he 
hardly had strength, Still it must be 
done. He was no trifler, nor was she a 
woman to be trifled with. “ I will ask Slade 
to-morrow if I may go up to town next 
week,” thought Galbraith, turning sharp 
round to walk back, and frowning to him- 
self at the mockery of asking the Doctor’s 
consent. “T shall be all right whem I am 
away. I am past the idiotic period of 
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boyish spoonyism ;” which was true, but 
he forgot that childish disorders are always 
more dangerous in maturity. Comforting 
himself with this incomplete generalisation, 
he strolled on slowly, enjoying the deli- 
cious morning air, the contagious joyful 
spring aspect of everything. As he ap- 
proached the open, where the main line 
bifurcated into the Stoneborough Road 
and North Parade, his attention was at- 
tracted by a gentleman who was ap- 
proaching from the town. 

“That’s not a Pierstoffian,” said Sir 
Hugh to himself. “ Perhaps he is some 
yachtsman, who has got afloat early ; at 
any rate he has a London tailor, yet it's 
not a yachting rig.” 

The object ot his remark stopped tor 
a few moments at the slip to look about 
him, and then turned and walked straight 
and decidedly to Mrs. Temple’s door, 
which was opened the moment he 
knocked ; and, unless Galbraith’s eyes, 
which were keen and far-sighted, de- 
ceived him, by the young widow herself. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the mortified 
baronet, “By Jove! it’s Tom! and he is 
a gentleman—or looks like one.” 

Here was an additional shade of mys- 
tery to meditate upon during breakfast, 
to which Galbraith did not do so much 
justice as he ought after his early stroll, 
and which he permitted Mills to remove 
without the briet but emphatic commen- 
dation he usually bestowed. In truth, 
Mills was an irreconcilable, and all the 
more so because she chose to interpret 
the genuine satisfaction expressed by Sir 
Hugh as feeble efforts to conciliate her, 
which she saw through and despised. 
Whereas, Galbraith was in some odd way 
taken by her gruff civility and stiff un- 
communicativeness, and, quite uncon- 
scious of her carefully-nursed dislike, 
ranked her in his own mind as a “ first- 
rate old woman, with no humbug about 
her.” 

“Wasn’t the fish right ?” asked Mills, 
jealous of her reputation. 

“Oh, yes; all right, thank you.” 

“They have the same downstairs, and 
Mr. Tom says it’s as good as anything he 
ever had at—somewhere in Paris.” 

“Oh! he does?” burning to ask 
“'Tom’s” name, but disdaining surrepti- 
tious information, “It is very good. 
You can take away the things; and—-oh, 
nothing—I forgot what was going I to 


’ 


say. 


“Mills is evidently an old family ser- 
vant, has known her mistress in better 
times,” pondered Galbraith, “and she too 
was familiar with Tom, who was no Berlin- 
wool agent, not he!—that was only a 
blind!” which Galbraith did not like. 
Mrs. Temple and Miss Lee had every 
right to keep their affairs to themselves 
—but false appearances ! that was another 
matter altogether. 

Here Sir Hugh hailed with pleasure 
the entry of his servant with the ordinary 
demand for “ orders,” and so disposed of 
a quarter of an hour. 

By that time the church bells began to 
ring out, and Galbraith, arming himself 
with the /7e/d, took his place in the win- 
dow and watched a few proprietors of 
the deserted lodging-houses going to 
church. Presently he heard the entrance 
door open and shut. He was instantly 
on the alert, but instead of the two 
figures he had seen so regularly sally 
forth on preceding Sabbaths, there was 
only Fanny, in her pretty Sunday half- 
mourning attire. She turned as she 
came to the corner of the house, and 
kissing her hand with an arch smile to 
some one, vanished round it. 

“So Miss Fanny is sent to church, and 
Mrs. Temple stays to discuss business 
téte-a-téte with ‘Tom,’—a pleasant ar- 
rangement for the ‘dear old friend,’ as 
that littlke minx called him,” thought 
Galbraith, gloomily, as he resorted to his 
favorite method of relief when perturb- 
ed, a species of quarter-deck walk far 
from soothing to the dwellers beneath 
him, while he strove to divert his mind 
by planning his future movements, with 
an odd, irritated, injured feeling ; for he 
resolved stoutly to quit the rascally hole 
where he had been so long yet so willing- 
ly imprisoned, next week at the furthest. 
But somehow no suitable scheme pre- 
sented itself. The people, the places, 
the amusements of which he thought 
were all unutterably distasteful, abso- 
lutely revolting. “At any rate,” he said 
to himself as he seized the paper once 
more with a desperate determination to 
occupy his thoughts, “I will go to Lon- 
don in the first place. I will find out 
something to do with myself there.” 


In the meanwhile, Tom and his fair 
client settled themselves for a long con- 
fidential talk as soon as they had seen 
Fanny off. 
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“Tell me your affairs first, Tom,” said 
Kate. “Ido not fancy they will take so 
much time as mine.” 

“ Oh, mine is a plain unvarnished tale ; 
but I thought I should like to talk it 
over with you before I spoke to Fanny.” 

“I rather fancy I know ‘the burden 
of your song,’” she returned, smiling. 
“Say on.” 

“Well, you see,” began Reed, drawing 
his chair closer; “ things are looking up 
with me at last. This little piece of 
mine has made a hit; I have another 
bespoke and on the stocks. I have had 
a private note from poor Pennington, 
telling me that he does not think he can 
resume his editorial duties; and I be- 
lieve I am pretty sure to be his successor. 
This advance will bring me in a decent 
income; and so I begin to think I may 
venture on matrimony !” 

“TI thought so,” said Mrs. Temple, 
quietly. 

“ Looking at it coolly and dispassion- 
ately,’ resumed Tom, with sparkling 
eyes, “I think I may; but, my dear Mrs. 
Travers, neither Fanny nor I would 
dream of taking any step, even in a right 
direction, without due regard to the in- 
terest and wishes of so good a friend as 
yourself. If Fanny leaves you—and she 
must. some day—what will you do?” 

“TI do not know—I do not know,” 
returned Kate, thoughtfully ; then look- 
ing suddenly at Tom with suspiciously 
moist eyes, “ I dare say it is selfish, but I 
cannot face the idea of living here with- 
out her. She makes home for me; but 
do not let us think of this. It will be 
much better and happier for Fanny to 
be your wife than my assistant; only, 
dear Tom, make sure that you can afford 
to marry before you rush into mat- 
rimony !” 

“You may be sure I will; but listen to 
me: I want to settle something with you 
before I open the subject with Fanny. 
If she leaves you, will you nail your 
colors tO the mast and go on with,the 
Berlin Bazaar? You know the under- 
taking wears its pleasantest aspect now ; 
but picture to yourself being shut up 
with a younger, and, therefore, more 
objectionable Miss Potter—being worse 
off considerably than if you were utterly 
alone! Youcouldn’t stand it! I know 
you could not! You would murder the 
assistant, and throw yourself into the 
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sea, or be driven to perform some sort 
of tragedy before three months were 
over, believe me!” 

“It is a dreadful look-out, I acknowl- 
edge,” said Kate, smiling at Tom’s pro- 
phetic energy. “Still, I should not like 
to abandon a tolerably successful under- 
taking merely to avoid a little personal 
discomfort—it would be cowardly.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied her prime 
counsellor. “It is an undertaking in 
which you ought never to have embarked. 
I was always opposed to it. I can see 
clearly enough that one of its attractions 
was the home and occupation it offered 
to Fanny; you have stuck to her like a 
trump; now join her in her home—in 
ours. You will get back your money for 
this concern; it is worth considerably 
more than you gave for it. You can 
afford to live till you find some more con- 
genial employment. I will find that for 
you. If you would only write as you talk, 
what a lot of pleasant magazine articles 
you could turn out in a year! Come; 
give the matter a little serious thought! 
London, you know, would be the best 
place to hunt up the tracks of the true 
will.” 

“Tom,” cried Kate, holding out her 
hand to him, “ you are a good fellow; 
but such arrangements seldom answer. 
Settle your plans with Fanny ; tell her it 
would be a satisfaction to me to see her 
your wife; but put me out of the ques- 
tion. I may come and live near you. |! 
may adopt some other line of life; but I 
will not quit my business yet awhile.” 

“ And I know Fan won't listen to any 
suggestion of leaving you,” said Tom, 
gloomily. 

“She may—you do not know. Open 
the subject, and I will follow it up if you 
wish,” replied Kate. “Now have you 
quite said your say ?” 

“Yes, quite; andI am all ears to hear 
yours.” 

“ First, I want a eva voci description of 
your interview with Mr. Ford. Your let- 
ter was a little hurried, though it was very 
good of you to write at allin such a whirl.” 

Tom recapitulated all he could remem- 
ber of the conversation, and answered 
many questions. Then after sitting quite 
still and silent for a few minutes, Kate 
exclaimed quickly, 

“And what impression does all this 
make upon you ?” 




















“Well, no particular impression. He 
is the same crotchety, touchy, worthy 
soul he ever was! The last man in the 
world to tamper with any document. I 
know what you are thinking of; but he 
would not have the pluck—believe me, 
he would not.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said she. “ However, 
[ will, in the strictest confidence, show 
you the letter you forwarded from him. 
Not a word of the contents to Fanny; 
she could wot refrain from laughing and 
talking about it, dear thing !” 

“Of course she could not,” returned 
om, as Kate rose, and, unlocking her 
desk, she drew forth the letter and 
handed it to him. 

Reed read through in silence, except 
for a few indistinct growls. 

“The presumptuous blockhead !” he 
exclaimed, when he finished. “He 
seems to have lost his senses! Why, he 
insinuates that he was almost an accepted 
lover before old———I mean Mr. Travers, 
came into the field.” 

“Which, I am sure, it is unnecessary 
for me to deny!” cried Kate. “ You, 
too, then, think him audacious? I was 
not sure if it was a true instinct or an 
unwarranted assumption on my _ part. 
Remember, ‘Tom, I was in a lowly state 
of life enough when I first knew Mr. 
Ford.” 

“Whatever you were, if he was nota 
conceited ass he would have felt he was 
not your equal. And then to raise his 
eyes to his employer’s widow—a woman of 
your stamp! Itis the height of presump- 
tion !” 

“ Now, Tom, perhaps you think I am 
justified in doubting him ?” 

“Well, no! It is scarcely logical. 
Why should he try to reduce the woman 
he loved to penury? Why should he 
enrich her enemy, and defraud himself ? 
Why——” 

“It seems a far-fetched idea,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Temple, “and yet I cannot 
get rid of it. You know the day he 
brought me that false will—as I shall 
always consider it; he offered to cancel 
or destroy it—I forget exactly what he 
said—but something to that effect. I 
scarcely noticed at the time, but I have 
often thought of it since.” 

“ Did he ?” said Reed, who was looking 
through the letter again. “ That was queer. 
What do you suppose was his object ?” 
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“T can hardly say; he thought proba- 
bly my dislike and indignation against 
Sir Hugh Galbraith might have tempted 
me to consent; and then what a hold he 
would have had upon me!” 

“ By George! I could never believe that 
proper old boy would be such a villain! 
I think, my fair friend, you romance a 
little—all the better for a literary future.” 

“ Do not laugh at me, Tom; and pray 
do not lose sight of Ford. My whole 
soul is as fixed as ever on the hope ot 
clearing myself and my husband’s memory 
from the foul slander of that abominable 
will.” 

“Twill help you with all my wits!” 
cried Tom, remembering his creditable 
acquaintance Trapes and his inquiries. 
“But I dare not encourage you to hope. 
You say this Galbraith is going to leave: 
I would advise you when he is just off to 
make yourself known, and then I'll take 
long odds that he will make better offers 
of a settlement, and you might arrange 
things comfortably. Itneed not interfere 
with another will, should it turn up.” 

“Never offer me such advice again!” 
cried Mrs. Temple, indignantly. “Itisa 
positive insult.” 

“IT am dumb then,” said Tom, sub- 
missively. After afew moments’ thought, 
he asked, “Do you think Ford , ever 
dabbled in any betting or turfy trans- 
actions ?” 

“T should say not—certainly not. 
Why do you ask ?” 

“Because a very queer character was 
making inquiries about him the other 
day.” And Tom proceeded to describe 
his conversation with Trapes. 

“It is curious,” said Kate, reflectively, 
after listening with deep attention to his 
account; “but I cannot see that this 
supposed debt of Ford’s can affect me in 
any way, even if true; and I presume 
your friend has some powers of inven- 
tion, as you say he was once on the 
press.” 

“No doubt. I believe very little he 
says; but that he wanted to find Ford— 
or the man he resembled—is a fact, what- 
ever the reason; and, moreover, he 
knows something of Mr. Travers’s 
people.” 

“True,” returned Kate; and then fell 
into a fit of thought, from which she 
roused herself by a sort of effort to ask, 
“Where is this man Trapes to be found ?” 
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“Oh! I have not an idea; indeed, I 
had no inclination to keep up the connec- 
tion.” 

“T wish we knew.” 

“Better have nothing to say to him; 
he would only persuade you to throw 
away your money.” 

Mrs. Temple made no reply; but 
again opening her desk, took out a memo- 
randum-book, in which she began to 
write. “ What was the date of your inter- 
view ?” she asked. Tom gave it, for as 
it was identical with the first appearance 
of his play he knew it well. A few more 
questions proved she was putting down 
the substance or Reed’s communication. 

“ May I ask what that is tor?” said he. 

“This is my evidence-book,” replied 
Kate, turning over the pages. “I put 
down here everything, great and small, 
that strikes me as bearing in any possible 
way upon my case.” 

“IT protest you are a first-rate solicitor 
spoiled by your sex! What suggested 
such a business-like proceeding, positively 
unnatural in a woman ?” 

“TI cannot tell; dwelling intensely on 
a topic is something like boring for a 
well, I imagine. If you only go on long 
enough and deep enough, you are sure to 
Then you 
know poor Mr. Travers was always 
making notes of ideas and suggestions, 
and all sorts of things that might by any 
possibility be useful.” 

“Believe me, Mrs. Travers—well, 
Temple! I must try and remember it— 
you have admirable qualities tor a writer. 
The keeper of a diary, if intelligent, is the 
possessor of a mine.” 

“I trust this will prove one to me; 
but—oh! here is Fanny,” as that young 
person entered, prayer-book in hand, and 
announced triumphantly that she had 
been escorted back from church by Mr. 
Turner, jun. 

“ Have you finished your consultation 
yet?” she continued, “or shall I go out 
again? I dare say Mr. Turner is linger- 
ing outside, and will not mind keeping 
me company a little while.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

SUNDAY was not yet over. It had been 
avery long day to Sir Hugh Galbraith. 
Some of it he had disposed of indiffer- 
ently, by trying how he could drive with- 
out the whip-hand, and, accompanied by 


strike an idea—or a spring! 
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his groom, had gone nearly over to Stone- 
borough, and now he had once more 
taken his post of observation in the 
window. The day had been beautiful 
throughout, and the sun had nearly ac- 
complished his daily task, so far as Pier- 
stoffe was concerned. ‘The church bells 
had not yet rung out. All was quiet— 
the inhabitants were at tea—and Gal- 
braith’s reflections were interrupted by 
the appearance of Mrs. Mills bearing a 
tray with a huge cup, a tiny cream ewer, 
and a plate of thin brown bread and 
butter, such as Sir Hugh loved. 

“ It’s a thought early,” she said, setting 
down these good things on a small table 
beside him. “But maybe you won't 
mind, because it’s the girl’s Sunday out ; 
and as my missus is having her tea, | 
thought I would get it all over before I 
dressed.” 

Galbraith nodded a reluctant assent, 
and Mrs. Mills departed. So everything 
must give way to Tom—even a good 
solvent tenant like himself. Tom, he 
supposed, wanted an evening walk, and 
he, Sir Hugh, must have his tea forced 
down his throat an hour too soon. He 
wondered if ‘om was to have a ¢éte-d-t¢te 
walk as well as a ¢éte-a-téte conversation 
He would have a look as they went out. 
If that nice little Fanny was excluded 
from the walk as well as the talk, he must 
conclude that Tom—confound him !— 
was the widow’s lover, and poor Fanny 
was an ill-used girl. For he had never 
seen startled delight if he had not read it 
in Fanny’s eyes when she heard that 
fellow’s voice the evening before. And 
a dim sort of feeling rippled over his 
heart or brain—or whatever thinks—like 
the momentary crisping of water by a 
sudden breeze, that it would be very de- 
lightful to see any face brighten thus for 
him—brighten honestly, naturally, even a 
plain face; but how gloriously would 
such eyes as Mrs. Temple’s light up! 
Strange, that the grandest, the most 
striking expression he had ever read in 
them was defiance, almost detestation, 
and it always suggested the idea of how 
they would speak a different and oppo- 
site passion. However, the tea was very 
refreshing after his drive, and the bread 
and butter not unacceptable. By the 
time both were finished, Galbraith heard 
voices beneath, and looking out, beheld 
the two friends, escorted by Tom, sally 
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forth—Mrs. Temple, as usual, in black, 
with a white shawl over her arm. 

“The three of them, by Jove!” mur- 
mured Galbraith to himself. “I never 
expected that.” He watched them to 
the division of the main street into the 
high road to Stoneborough and that lead- 
ing to the North Parade. Here they 
paused and seemed to talk awhile; then 
Fanny and Tom went to the left along 
the high road, and Mrs. Temple took the 
more direct line to the right, as if intend- 
ing to stroll along the Parade. 

So far as Galbraith knew 
would be limited. He was not aware of 
any outlet beyond the gravel sweep 
whereon the dowager barouches and in- 
valid chairs—which in the season moved 
slowly to and fro along the sea front— 
turned, and came back again. He 
watched assiduously for ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes; still no sign of the fig- 
ure he looked tor. <A genial glow began 
to replace the dull, irritated, injured 
sensation which oppressed Galbraith all 
day. Perhaps she was sitting down with 
a book! At the thought, he caught up 
his hat and was off with long, swift steps, 


her stroll 


to test the truth of his conjecture. 

But the few seats on the Esplanade 
were all untenanted. No one, save a few 
of those inveterate loungers, the fisher- 
men, about. Where had that 
puzzling landlady of his vanished? 
Reaching the tar end of the Esplanade, 
where a rough sort ot breastwork, tormed 
of pieces of rock, stones, clay, and sup- 
porting had been piled up 
against the sea, he looked round « arefully, 
and perceived the pathway which Mrs. 
Temple had discovered about a year 
before. 

She must have followed this track, un- 
less indeed she had gone in to pay a visit 
to one of the shuttered, blank-looking, 
North Parade houses. This was highly 
improbable; so Galbraith passed on 
rapidly, with eagerness and exhilaration 
—his pulses beating tast, somewhat to his 
own surprise. 

Meantime Mrs. Temple—as she must 
be called in this portion of the story— 
strolled on leisurely, glad to be alone, 
that she might examine and reason away 
a certain teeling of depression and dis- 
tress that had been fretting her spirit 
since her talk with Tom. She had shared 
in the cheerful pleasantry of their mid- 
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day dinner; she had played her part of 
hostess as brightly, as cordially as ever; 
but under all there was the unrest—the 
fear of an unavoidable and painful 
change. 

The silence and beauty around calmed 
her perturbed thoughts—calmed, but did 
not cheer. The deeper chords of her 
nature vibrated to the mute language 
of sea and sky and rock, and resolute 
endurance rather than cheerful resigna- 
tion seemed the key-note to which she 
would tune her spirit. 

She reached the little jetty before de- 
scribed, and, walking to the end, seated 
herself upon the bench. It was evident 
that she must not count on Fanny’s com- 
panionship much longer, and how would 
it be then? Could she face the terrible 
isolation of the life she had adopted? 
Worse than isolation, the company with- 
out companionship of an assistant of the 
ordinary shop-woman type? 

For the first time Kate regretted her 
choice of an ogcupation, and with all her 
liberal tendencies, felt the impassable 
nature of the gulf fixed between the 
habits, thoughts, and manners of the class 
she had quitted and that which she had 
adopted. 

“It will be less and less as education 
and common sense spread up and down; 
but at present it is harder to bear than 
expected. Is it quite fair of ‘Tom, when 
he knew that I undertook this business 
as much on Fanny’s account as my own, 
to take her from me so soon? Pooh! 
how self blinds one. Ofcourse Fanny is 
his first consideration, and it is far better 
for her to be his wife than my assistant. 
Dear Fan! I trust in Heaven he will be 
good to her; but matrimony is a fearful 
trial, and does not want a third in the 
house to increase its dangers. No! come 
what may, I will not desert the course | 
have marked for myself until I have 
either succeeded in upsetting the will or 
given up all hope, or find the Berlin 
Bazaar will not pay; but when Fanny 
leaves and I am much alone, I will try if 
I can write, as Tom suggested. I have 
plenty of time before me, and I must not 
allow myself to be a coward; but the 
loneliness—ah !” Gazing out over the sea 
she let her thoughts drift freely, vaguely 
to the past, its tenderness, its h gh hopes, 
its bright anticipations, the long, dutiful 
suppression of her married existence, her 
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glimpse of life and liberty, her cruel re- 
verse. The soft solemn loveliness of the 
evening disposed her to think compas- 
sionately even of herself. 

The sun had sunk behind the cliffs, but 
the slowly-fading light was still reflected 
on the sky opposite. Towards the hori- 
zon “the raven down of darkness ”’ was 
gatherjng, but above it lighter and lighter 
shades of grey prevailed up to a pale 
ashen hue, flecked with rosy cloudlets, 
varying from ruby to faint opal or 
mother-of-pearl tints of exquisite delicacy. 
The sea was still and smooth; the breeze 
of the morning had died away, and the 
giant slept,—only the soft lulling lap of 
tiny ripples against the huge wet black 
stones which lay round the timbers of the 
little jetty broke the silence. The very 
air was full of speechless feeling—soft, 
quiet, and yet not without the chillness 
of early spring—a certain cold which 
seemed an expression of sadness. Kate 
opened her shawl, and wrapping it round 
her, leaned her clasped hands on the rail 
which defended her resting-place, while 
she looked forth with keenest apprecia- 
tion on sea and sky. “To bear is to 
conquer our fate,” she thought; “rather 


a heroic quotation @ propos of a Berlin- 


wool shop. Ah! how different all things 
might have been had Mr. Travers not 
been separated from his cousin. ‘ If Hugh 
Galbraith 

At this point in her reflections she was 
almost startled into a scream by a voice 
beside her. “Good evening, . Mrs. 
Temple.” 

“T thought this haunt was only known 
to myself, the coastguard, and the sea- 
gulls,” she replied, turning to face the 
man she had just thought of, and in her 
surprise speaking more hurriedly than 
usual. “ How did you find it out ?” 

“ By accident,” said Galbraith shortly, 
but he smiled upon her as he spoke— 
smiled. Yes; his sombre, stern, and 
usually inexpressive eyes dwelt upon her 
smilingly, tenderly. She did not know 
the effect her natural impulsive address, 
the quick, flitting blush, the welcoming 
smile into which she had been startled 
wrought upon the enemy; but she had 
never spoken quite like this to him be- 
tore, and Galbraith for a moment forgot 
there was any world beyond the few feet 
of planking on which they stood, and the 
stretch of sea and sky before them. 
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“What a lovely evening !” he said, not 
finding any more original remark after a 
short pause, and sitting down beside her. 
“This is a prétty nook—do you often 
come here ?” 

“ Not often. 

“ Of course.” 

“In summer 
excursion. 


I cannot, you know.” 


it is always my holiday 
In winter I can never man- 
age it, and the path is not very safe in 
rough weather.” 

“The cliffs are rather fine along here,” 
resumed Galbraith, “ but they are nothing 
to the cliffs near Kirby Grange. My 
place, or rather my ruin—it’s not much 
more,” for Kate had looked up at him 
inquiringly. Hewenton. “Great black 
beetling cliffs with jagged reefs running 
out to sea, and lots of sea birds clanging 
about. I used to climb the crags to get 
the nests. I was a tolerable cragsman in 
those days. I don’t think I should like 
to try it now.” 

“I do not like the terrific in nature,” 
said Kate, drawing her shawl closer, 
the rounded, graceful outlines of her 
supple figure showing through the thin 
soft folds. “It makes me think of de- 
spair and defeat, and horrors of that kind.” 

“ Yet I fancy you are very plucky for a 
woman, Mrs. Temple.” 

“TI cannot tell. I have not been much 
tried, and certainly peace and rest seem 
to me the greatest good in life.’ 

There was something weary, almost 
sad, in her voice, and Galbraith was con- 
scious of a very strong desire to take the 
little hands which were holding her shaw] 
in his and ask if there was anything in 
the world he could do for her, but he 
only said, “ Toa certain extent, but peace 
soon becomes stagnation.” 

A pause. Mrs. Temple was not dis- 
pleased to see Galbraith. It amused her, 
and gave a lighter tone to her thoughts. 

“Have you visited your native place 
since you have returned from India?” 
she asked at last, the silence growing 
awkward, especially as Galbraith had a 
stupid fashion of staring. 

“No; I want to go: there, and yet I 
dread it.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“ Because—you will, perhaps, laugh at 
me—I have scarcely an acre of the old 
lands left; and I can’t stand seeing 
another lording it over what ought to be 
mine.” 
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“Laugh! No, I should be the last to 
laugh. I would stake my existence on a 
struggle to get back my own.” 

And she looked full into Galbraith’s 
eyes. 

“And you would be no mean antago- 
nist, I fancy,” said he, returning her gaze 
with an earnestness from which she did 
not shrink. “I wonder, Mrs Temple, if 
you and I ever met before in some differ- 
ent state of existence? for I sometimes 
think you look upon me as an enemy.” 

“Me! What an extraordinary idea!” 
exclaimed Kate, laughing, but coloring 
too—a glow that mounted quickly, and, 
then fading, left her cheek to its ordinary 
rich paleness. 

‘Yes. There was something in your 
eyes when first they met mine I shall 
never forget. Had you been a man I 
should have snatched up some weapon to 
detend myself.” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” she returned, 
igain laughing; but there was a curious 
sound of suppressed pleasure in the low, 
soft laugh. “I had been vexed in my 
business. Some one had tried to cheat 
me, perhaps ; or I doubted your solvency, 
ind imagined I had a bad bargain in my 
drawing-room apartments.” 

There was a subtle tone of mockery in 
the last words, a curl of the ripe red lip 
suggestive of playful scorn. 

“I do not pretend to guess the reason ; 
[ only know the effect,” returned Gal- 
braith, and there was a pause longer than 
the last, for Kate’s eyes had fixed them- 
selves on the distant horizon uncon- 
sciously, as she reflected on the strange 
eddy of fortune which Had made Sir 
Hugh Galbraith her companion in this 
remote corner, while he availed himself 
ot her averted gaze to drink in greedily 
the charm of the frank, fair face before 
him, its sweet, firm mouth and soft pale 
cheek, the large eyes so still and deep 
when she was silent, so changeful and ex- 
pressive when she spoke or listened ; the 
broad but not high forehead ; the delicate 
yet distinctly marked brow; the look, as 
if no mean thought, no low motive could 
lurk in a brain so nobly lodged. 

Galbraith had hitherto considered him- 
self, and ,had been considered, a cold 
immovable kind of fellow, but he was 
conscious that these characteristics were 
fast melting away; there was something 
in his companion’s beauty and bearing 


which exercised a magic effect upon his 
halt-developed nature as certain chemical 
ingredients, at the approach of that 
which attracts, or contains the comple- 
ment of their being, rush forth to blend 
with what has called them to life. The 
deep calm, the solitude, the tender 
beauty of sea and sky, the unusual tinge 
of familiarity in Mrs. Temple’s manner, 
lapped him into a kind of Elysium such 
as he had never betore known. As yet, he 
could enjoy the first warm breath of the 
coming Sirocco, before the fever and 
thirst were upon him. 

“What arelief it must be to you to 
come here from the shop,” exclaimed 
Galbraith abruptly, fearing that if the 
silence continued Mrs. Temple might get 
up and walk away. 

“It is, indeed,” she returned frankly. 

“Then you don’t like your work ?” 

‘I do not dislike it,” said Kate, falling 
unconsciously into a_ semi-confidential 
strain. “I would rather earn my bread 
as a high-class artist or writer; but as 
nature has not made me of suitable stuff, 
I must do what Ican. Ido not fancy 
the restraint of teaching, or keepin 
a school.” 

“Still, such a position must be very 
unpleasant to you; for I never will be- 
lieve you were originally intended for it.” 

“Oh, as to that, you may conjecture 
what you like, Sir Hugh; but I have told 
you there is no romance about me 
or my position,” said she, turning her 
eyes, which laughed sunnily, upon him. 

“T daresay you will think I am a pre- 
sumptuous fellow,” returned Galbraith, 
leaning towards her, resting the elbow of 
his sound arm on his knee, and his cheek 
on his hand; “ but I am always conjec- 
turing about you. You are a constant 
mystery to me, and I am determined to 
solve it !” 

» The earnest, uncomplimentary manner 
in which Galbraith uttered these words 
took from them all appearance of love- 
making. Nevertheless, they sent a 
strange gust of triumph along Kate’s 
nerves; her contemptuous enemy was 
growing interested in her. He acknowl- 
edged her superiority. 

“The presumption consists in telling 
me so,” she said, still meeting his eyes 
with an arch smile. “I cannot help 
your thoughts; only they must sorely 
want legitimate employment when you 
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waste them on—your landlady ;” there 
was a slight pause before she uttered the 
last words with provoking emphasis, 
which she could not restrain; there is 
such a charm in feeling oneself charming. 

Sir Hugh raised his head quickly, as if 
about to speak, and then stopped. 

“ But in a few days you will be away, 
among your natural occupations and 
associates—the mystery you have created 
for yourself will cease to interest or 
annoy,” she continued. 

“I hope it will,” returned Galbraith 
bluntly; “I hope it will—but,” again 
resting his cheek on his hand, and look- 
ing up into her eyes, “am I to take what 
you say as a notice to quit?” 

“A Sunday notice is not a legal warn- 
ing—so I was informed when I inquired 
into the laws affecting landlord and 
tenant, previous to letting lodgings,” said 
Kate demurely. 

“ But do you wish me to leave ?” 

“No, not before you are quite fit to 
move. But of course it is absurd to sup- 
pose you will remain beyond a week or 
so! Your kinsfolk and acquaintance 
would think you daft if you stayed on 
here without any adequate inducement, 
and justly.” 

Sir Hugh’s brow lowered, and he 
twisted his moustaches thoughtfully. “I 
suppose,” he said, “a fellow may please 
himself in spite of his kinsfolk and acquain- 
tance—mine troubled me deuced little in 
former days! Do you wish me to go?” 

“ Wish to lose a good tenant! Certainly 
not,” she replied with a smile—an irre- 
pressible smile. “But I ought to tell 
you that, after the middle of April, I wish 
to have my rooms ready for a tenant of 
last year, who made me promise to take 
him in if he wanted to come !” 

“Oh!”—a very dissatisfied oh! “I 
must march, then !” 

He was more mortified than he liked 
to acknowledge ; this woman, the hem of 
whose garment he could have taken up 
and kissed, so much had he lost his 
common sense, deliberately told him that 
he was to her a mere every-day tenant, 
and no more. But it was better so; 
otherwise he, Galbraith, might make such 
an ass of himself that he could never get 
into the lion’s skin again. 

“But it will be dark it I stay any 
longer,” said Mrs. Temple, rising, “and 
the path here is not too safe.” 
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“Don’t go!” cried Galbraith, almost 
vehemently, “there will be an hour of 
daylight yet, and when shall we have such 
an evening again? I mean, when shall 
I have such an evening, if I am to get 
the route next week? I beg your par- 
don !” seeing the look of wonder in his 
companion’s eyes at the sort of despairing 
entreaty in his voice. “I fancy I must 
have grown whimsical and—and unlike 
myself, after my long imprisonment. | 
do not think I am much of a sentimen- 
talist, but I was always fond of evening 
and the sea—and all that sort of thing 
even when I was a boy.” ‘This was said 
with a kind of burst, as if it came in spite 
of himself, and he was rather ashamed 

“And do you despise yourself for 
loving such beauty as this?” returned 
Kate, with a slight gesture of the hand 
towards the sea. “How strange the 
effect of a man’s life must be when all 
that we are taught to admire and _ take 
pleasure in is despised by them. No 
wonder there is so little true friendship 
between men and women !” 

“I don’t despise myself for loving 
beauty in any shape,” said Galbraith, as 
he traced an imaginary pattern with his 
stick on the boards of the landing-place, 
“but I can’t talk poetically about it. | 
should make an ass of myself if I tried !” 

“If you have the feeling it will out! 
How do you know you are not a mute 
inglorious Milton? How do you know 
that you have experienced the whole 
circle of feeling ?” 

A grim smile, not devoid of humor, 
lit up his face. “I think you have made 
a capital rand6ém shot!” he said 

“Then did you never read any poe- 
try?” 

“N—not much. I have heard some 
read.” 

“Do you read novels ?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you ever read anything ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Temple!” laughing good- 
humoredly. “I have read a good deal 
on professional subjects, and history, and 
politics. Come, does that redeem me a 
little trom the general ruck of block- 
heads ?” 

“A little—yes,” she said thoughtfully. 
“But do you not care for the living 
spirit that animates these dry bones— 
the skeleton trame of facts? Do you 
not enjoy the genius which out of the 
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clay ot every-day events, the mere matter 
of action, moulds exquisite forms, and 
breathes into them the breath ot life? 
and more—that touches the sleeping 
God within us? or gives the dull sullen 
prisoner in the body’s cage a glimpse of 
light and liberty ?” 

“Go on!” said Galbraith in a low 
voice. “Iam not sure that I take it all 
in, but I like to listen.” 

“TI daresay you laugh at my outburst! 
and I am not going to talk for your 
imusement,” replied Kate, smiling. 
“ Now, Sir Hugh, do not let me curtail 
your enjoyment of this delicious evening, 
but 7 am going home !” 

“And so am I,” said he rising, ‘ for at 
present your home is mine.” 

His pertinacity and unusual sympa- 
thetic frankness amused and interested 
her, yet it would not do to meet all Pier- 
stoffe as it returned trom church accom- 
panied by a baronet; for the present she 
let him go on, however. He was assidu- 
ous in his attempts to draw her back to 
the enthusiastic strain, which gave so 
much animation to her eyes and mobile 
lips, but in vain. The effort, neverthe- 
less, made Galbraith talk unusually well, 
ind before they had accomplished the 
distance between the coastguard station 

nd the town, he had risen a degree or 
two in her opinion. Hitherto her esti- 
mate of his intellectual powers was by no 
means exalted; she had told Tom Reed 
that he gave her the idea of a stupid 
obstinate man, whose education had been 
neglected. 

That he was well bred, though no 
drawing-room gentleman, she could not 
deny, and on the present occasion there 
was more than politeness in the excessive 
care with which he watched every oppor- 
tunity offered by the slight difficulties of 
the path, to assist or guard her. “Had 
he been in England when I married, and 
cen and known everything, he would 
have been more just to me, perhaps! and 
ull this mischief might have been avoid- 
ed,” she thought. “ But no; he is a man 
of such strong prejudices, that I daresay 
if I were to tell him who I am now his 
friendliness would stiffen into stern con- 
tempt. To him I shall always be an 
adventuress. Well, his opinion is 
nothing ,to me.” Such were the ideas 
floating through her mind as she listened, 
with soft attentive eyes, to her unsus- 


pecting companion’s exposition of his 
views as to the best method of managing 
the natives of India, with which it is 
needless to say she entirely disagreed. 
But they were too near the town to per- 
mit of argument. Mrs. Temple stopped 
short, and said, “ Be so good, Sir Hugh, 
as to walk on, and leave me to return 
alone. All Pierstoffe would be horrified 
at the incongruity of a baronet escorting 
the proprietress of a fancy bazaar.” She 
smiled brightly, sweetly, and Galbraith 
almost permitted the words, “ D—— 
Pierstoffe,” which rose naturally to his 
lips, to escape; but he changed them to 
“What bosh !” 

“No, it is not bosh,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple. “It is only consistent with your 
own conservative principles.” 

“T do not like to leave you alone in 
the dusk.” 

“ Nevertheless, you must,” she return- 
ed decidedly. 

“T obey,” said Galbraith, raising his 
hat; quickening his steps, he was soon 
out of sight, while Kate, slowly following, 
reached her house without any further 
adventure. 

She had a long tearful talk with 
Fanny, after they had bid Tom good- 
night and good-bye, as he had to start 
by the first train for town next day. 
Fanny had utterly rejected the idea of 
leaving her friend at present, or till she 
had renounced the Berlin-wool trade. 
She confessed to a quarrel with Tom on 
this subject, but also to a reconciliation, 
the very recollection of which called up 
dimpling smiles and blushes. No! she 
would not quit Kate ; she never thought 
she would be so important a person, but 
she now saw quite well that Kate could 
not get on without her. 

Mrs. Temple urged that Tom Reed 
would have just cause to complain if 
sFanny preferred her friend to her lover, 
and at last it was decided that when 
Tom was actually appointed to the chief- 
tainship of the “M.T.,” it would be 
time enough to talk about separating. 
In the interest excited by Tom and 
Fanny’s affairs, Mrs. Temple forgot, or 
omitted to mention, her rencontre with 
Galbraith, and having done so, did not 
care to revert to the subject, especially 
as her friend had asked her no questions. 
But, in the solitude of her own room, 
a review of the conversation called up a 
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smile half triumphant and wholly amused 
to the young widow’s lip, as she remem- 
bered that little more than a year ago 
she had sat under the yew tree in Hamp- 
ton Court Gardens, and quivered with 
indignant feeling at the scorn heaped 
upon her by the man, whose tones of 
entreaty for a few minutes more of her 
society still rang in her ear! 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

As the friends anticipated, Lady Styles 
lost no time, on her return to Weston, in 
investigating thé state of affairs at the 
Berlin Bazaar, and on the day following 
Tom’s visit she made her appearance at 
an unusually early hour after luncheon. 

“Well, Mrs. Temple, how have you all 
been? I feel asif I had been away a 
year instead of six weeks. Do you know 
I don’t like any neighborhood as well 
as my own; it’s a great advantage to be 
within a drive of a Berlin Bazaar— 
especially when it is so well managed, 
ha! ha! ha! I want three skeins of 
yellow shaded, and two of green, five of 
crimson, and—there ! your young person 
can take the paper and put all the things 
together, while I talk to you. You are 
looking uncommonly well; and how are 
you getting on with your tenant—your 
patient—the man that broke his head ? 
Slade tells me he is here still ; not a bad 
business for you.” 

“No, Lady Styles. It has answered 
very well to have my rooms occupied ; 
but ‘Sir Hugh Galbraith leaves this 
week.” . 

“Oh! indeed—yes, Dr. Slade gives an 
indifferent account of him, says he is so 
impatient and proud, and—all sorts of 
things. Have you found him so, eh ?” 

“T only know that he pays regularly, 
and gives very little trouble,” replied 
Mrs. Temple, smiling placidly, and per- 
fectly understanding the drift of the 
question. 

“Oh, indeed; that is very nice, very 
nice indeed. You know, you would 
make such a charming nurse; I thought 
he might have claimed his landlady’s 
personal care,” cried Lady Styles, with a 
jolly laugh. 

“My good old servant has acted the 
part of landlady and nurse for me,” 
returned Mrs. Temple. 

“Oh, very prudent; quite right, quite 
right,” said her ladyship, looking round 
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with an eagle eye, in search of some 
chink into which she might insert the 
point of her wedge-like inquiries. “| 
don’t think you have quite so many 
pretty things as you used. I hope you 
are not neglecting your business.” 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Temple, drily 
“But I have not yet bought my spring 
goods; in a week or two [ hope to offer 
a choice selection of novelties.” 

“That will be charming. Well, Mrs 
Temple, if Sir Hugh Galbraith is at 
home, I think it right to call upon him 
I will go in, if you please !” 

“T never know if he is in or out, Lady 
Styles. But if you will go round to the 
front door the servant will tell you.” 

“Oh, very well, very well. You 
he is a great friend of a cousin of mine, 
and I wish to show him a little attention 
—to explain why I have not been to see 
him before. I will look in again, Mrs. 
Temple, for my wools and canvas, and 
tell you what I think of him.” So say- 
ing, her ladyship walked, or, to be more 
accurate, waddled away round to the 
entrance, and there made a tolerable 
imitation of her tootman’s knock. 

Mills, “ simple, erect, severe, austere,” 
in due time—not too soon—opened the 
door in a snowy cap, apron, and net 
handkerchiet, the very picture of an old 
family servant. 

“Ah! I see,” thought Lady Styles 
with a delighted sense of her own rapid 
perception, “this is the nurse. I wonder 
where Slade found her.” 

“Good morning,” she said to Mills, 
who had now reached a condition which 
defied the most startling combination of 
circumstances to surprise. “How is 
your patient? If he is pretty well and 
visible to-day, I will come in and see 
him.” 

“Is it Mrs. Temple you're wanting, 
ma’am ?” asked Mills, to whom this ad- 
dress was dumb show. 

“She is as deaf asa post,” exclaimed 
Lady Styles. “No, no,” in louder tones 
“Sir Hugh Galbraith. I want to see Sir 
Hugh Galbraith.” 

“Yes, he is in, ma’am.” 

“ Just tell him Lady Styles would be 
happy to come up and see him.” 

“Walk in, if you please,” and Mills 
ushered her ladyship into the pretty 
sitting-room opening on the garden, 
where she immediately occupied herself 
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in a close examination of- all books, 
photographs, &c., &c., which lay upon the 
table. Meantime, Mills bent her rheu- 
matic steps to Sir Hugh’s apartment. 
“ There is a lady wants to see you.” 

“A lady!” echoed Galbraith, looking 
up from some notes he was trying to 
make in pencil with his left hand. 
“ What sort of a lady ?” 

“Oh, a stout lady, as is often in the 
shop. A lady somebody, sir.” 

“ Lady Styles, by Jove!” he exclaimed. 
“She has not lost much time. Well, 
show her up,” he added, resignedly, 
while he hastily put his papers together 
and shut them in his_blotting-book, 
before Mills opened the door and usher- 
ed in his visitor. 

“ Sir Hugh Galbraith,” said Lady Styles 
in her best manner, as she entered, “I 
really could not let you be here in a sort 
of savage land without coming to look 
after you. Colonel Upton mentioned 
you to me as his particular friend, and 
had I not been detained in Yorkshire by 
poor Sir Marmaduke’s indisposition I 
should have had the pleasure of calling 
upon you before.” 

“You are very good,” returned Gal- 
braith, advancing a chair. “ Pray sit 
down,” which her ladyship, being rather 
out of breath from the ascent of the stair- 
case, did very readily. 

“I think,” she resumed, “I have the 
pleasure of knowing your sister, Lady 
Lorrimer. I.met her at dinner, where I 
was staying in Yorkshire. I cannot say 
I see much resemblance between you.” 
Galbraith bowed. “And tell me, Sir 
Hugh, are you feeling better and 
stronger ?”’ 

“IT am very nearly all right, thank you. 
Can't venture to use my arm yet, the 
doctor tells me. I hope to get away the 
end of this week, or beginning of next.” 

“Then, my dear sir,” cried Lady 
Styles, with much animation, “ you had 
much better come over and spend the 
remainder of your convalescence at Wes- 
ton. We will take great care of you ; and 
I have one or two very pleasant people 
staying with me.” 

“You are really very good, Lady 
Styles, but I am quite comfortable here. 
When I am fit to be seen I will do my- 
self the honor of calling upon you.” 

“Fit to be seen, my dear Sir Hugh !” 
echoed her ladyship. “ The less fit you 


are to be seen, the more ready all my 
young lady friends will be to admire you.” 

“My dear Lady Styles, I do not like 
young ladies, and I am quite unaccus- 
tomed to be admired.” 

“What a monster !” ‘cried Lady Styles, 
laughing. “But they mae you tolerably 
comfortable here ?” 

“Very comfortable indeed 

“Do you ever see your landlady, eh ? 
sharply. 

“T have seen her,” returned Galbraith, 
with an immovable face. 

“She, interests me very much,” re- 
sumed Lady Styles, with animation. “| 
am quite sure there is some romance 
attached to her. She is so lady-like, and 
quiet; yet an excellent woman of busi- 
ness. Then she reminds me of two or 
three people. Has it ever struck you ?” 

“What? her likeness to two or three 
people? I cannot say it has,” replied 
Galbraith, so coldly and indifferently that 
Lady Styles was checked for a moment. 

“What a nice, respectable nurse you 
appear to have. I must ask Slade for 
her address; it is well to know such a 
person. Pray, have you found her satis- 
factory in every respect? sober, vigilant, 
and all that, eh ?” 

“Who?” asked Galbraith, puzzled by 
this flank movement. 

“The nurse—the old woman who let 
me in.” 

“You mean Mrs. Mills! She is the 
servant and manager of the house. | 
thought she was the landlady till the 
other day. I have never been reduced 
to a nurse,” 

“Oh, indeed! Now, there, Sir Hugh! 
there is another remarkable fact; the 
very servant is out of the common. 
Mark my words, there is some mystery 
here.” 

Sir Hugh bent his head in silence. 

“T imagine all sorts ot things abcut 
that charming young widow. They do 
say her husband is still alive, and im- 
prisoned for some dreadful crime; but I 
cannot kelp fancying that she has never 
been married, but has been well connect- 
ed, and obliged to part with her pro- 
tector? eh, Sir Hugh? At my age one 
knows, unfortunately, too much of the 
wickedness of the world—and—hasn’t it 
struck you?” 

“No, certainly not,” returned Gal- 
braith, starting up and stirring the fire 
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violently, “my experience of the world 
suggests nothing of the kind.” 

“Dear me! doesn’t it,” said Lady 
Styles, innocently; “ but you have been 
a long time out of England, and of 
course you haven't seen Mrs. Temple as 
much ‘as I have. Then you have formed 
no theory respecting your landlady ?”’ 

“Why should I ?” exclaimed Galbraith 
abruptly. “A quiet woman earning her 
bread honestly ought to be spared 
theories and conjectures.” 

“Now, Sir Hugh, that is too severe. 
I suppose you mean I am a gossip, and I 
am nothing of the kind; but I am huge- 
ly sympathetic. I confess I take a deep, 
a sincere interest in the people I live 
amongst. There’s the Doctor! /Z is a 
gossip if you will, and, between you and 
me, not the most good-natured of gossips ; 
but he affects to be above all that sort 
of thing. Haven't you noticed it?” 

“T am not observant,” returned Sir 
Hugh, wearing his grimmest aspect. So 
Lady Styles wandered to another sub- 
ject. 

“I was very pleased to hear that old 
Mr. Travers came to his senses at last, 
and made a proper will. It would have 


been shocking if he had left everything to 


the widow.” 

“She would probably differ trom you,” 
said Galbraith, drily. 

“Oh! I fancy it was a bitter dis- 
appointment to Aer. I believe she was 
avery grasping creature; a connection 
of mine, the Honorable Mrs. Danby, 
lived next door, at the time of poor Mr. 
Travers’s death, and tried to show her a 
little attention; but she was rather un- 
gracious; would not accept any invita- 
tion, and was very unneighborly and dis- 
obliging about her carriage : would rather 
let her horses eat their heads off in the 
stable than allow a mortal to use it but 
herself, and was always closeted with a 
clerk of Mr. Travers’s—over accounts— 
or heaven knows what—quite a low 
fellow !” 

“ Well,” returned Galbraith, who would 
have stood up for Beelzebub himself 
against Lady Styles ; “it was only decent 
to keep quiet after her husband’s death, 
and people don’t generally keep carriages 
for their neighbors to use.” 

“I protest, Sir Hugh, you are severely 
just. However, it was rather hard of the 
husband to leave her penniless; depend 
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upon it, he had reason to think her un- 
deserving. Does it strike you ?” 

“We have no right to say anything of 
the sort.” 

“Pardon me, Sir Hugh, such a 
gives us every right. 
has become of her ?” 

“No,” returned Galbraith. 

“Dear me! I wonder you had not 
the—the curiosity to inquire. Mrs. 
Danby heard she had gone abroad ; de- 
pend upon it, she had contrived to get a 
sum of money, or a settlement of some 
kind; she could not live on air. It 
would be awkward now if she were to 
dispute the will.” 

“ That is not likely.” 

“Well, I don’t know; these 
women—greedy, uneducated women, I 
mean—are very fond of litigation. Sup- 
pose she got hold of some sharp, unscru- 
pulous solicitor.” 

“I never suppose things,” very sternly. 

“Well, Sir Hugh, I think you are look- 
ing very tired, and I shall bid you good 
morning,” said Lady Styles, giving him 
up as a hopeless subject. “I am truly 
glad your uncle—wasn’t he your uncle ? 
No ?—whatever he then—that he 
disposed of his property as he did. By 
the way, do you keep up the business 
still ?” 

“ The house still exists.” 

“Then I really do wish you would 
give one of the rector’s sons a berth in 
it. Most deserving people, but poor— 
wretchedly poor. What between dilapi- 
dations and thirteen children—terrible, 
isn’t it? Now,do think of them. Men 
like you have a great deal in their power, 
and you ought to consider yourself a 
steward for the benefit of others. By 
the way, Willie Upton talks of coming 
over fora week or two. He has business 
in London; so you really must come 
and meet him. Don't let me keep you 
standing. Oh, by the way, I just want 
to speak a word to Mrs. Temple before 
I go. May I ring the bell ?’’—ringing it. 

This unexpected stroke paralyzed Gal- 
braith for a moment. It seemed a sort 
of sacrilege to call up the gentle, digni- 
fied lady of the house to be cross-ex- 
amined by this rampant old woman. 

“I do not think Mrs. Temple usually 
leaves her shop,” he said, hastily ; “ Mills 
is virtually mistress of the house.” 

“Oh, she will come for me,” said Lady 
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Styles, with a provoking triumphant nod. 
“| was her first patron, and I know she 
looks on me as her sheet anchor.” To 
Mills, as she presented herself, “ Pray, 
give my compliments to Mrs. Temple ; I 
should like to speak to her for two min- 
utes—just fo minutes.” 

“What, here, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, here,” smiling graciously, “ I 
wish to tell her, before you, what I want,” 
continued Lady Styles to Galbraith, with 
many nods and smiles, and resuming her 
seat, while he, in gloomy discomfort, 
stood upon the hearth-rug. Lady Styles 
talked on, but he scarce even heard the 
sound of her voice, so anxiously was he 
watching the door. At last it opened, 
and Mrs. Temple came in. Her ordinary 
and exceedingly simple attire could not 
conceal the grace of her figure, nor had 
the unexpected summons disturbed the 
composed, collected expression of her 
face. Galbratth made a step forward, 
and bowed. She returned the salutation 
in silence. 

“Well, Mrs. Temple, I have been pet- 
suading Sir Hugh Galbraith to come over 
to Weston. We should take excellent 
care of him, and I daresay with your 
shop and all, you have quite enough to 
do without attending to an invalid.” 

“My servant, Mills, attends to the 
house. I have scarce anything to do 
with it,” said Mrs. Temple, coldly. 
‘But Ihave no doubt Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith would have more comfort and 
amusement at your ladyship’s residence.” 

“I cannot however,” said Sir 
Hugh, resolutely, “ though much obliged, 
ind all that sil 

“Well, Mrs. Temple, if Sir Hugh fan- 
cies fruit or vegetables, or flowers, or 
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anything, pray send for them. By the 
way! have you ever been over to 
Weston, Mrs. Temple? It is a very 


pretty place; people often drive from 


Stoneborough to look at it. If you 
come over some afternoon, about five, 
you will be in time for the house- 


keeper’s room tea, and they will be de- 
ighted to see you, though I doubt if you 
will get such good bread, butter, and 
shrimps as I had here, ha! ha! ha! 
Well, good morning, Sir Hugh. Good 
morning, Mrs. Temple,” and her ladyship 
rolled with amazing rapidity out of the 
room, attended by Galbraith, who with 
difficulty restrained his lips from bad 
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words. The moment the door was closed 
upon her he returned quickly, hoping to 
meet Mrs. Temple; but she had vanished. 

Galbraith was greatly incensed by this 
visit, and all the gossip he had been com- 
pelled to listen to. It stung him to hear 
poor Travers’s widow spoken of in such 
a tone, though he was quite sure she de- 
served it. Then it vexed him to have 
the possible claims and probable destitu- 
tion of that adventuress brought before 
his notice. He had urged his solicitor 
repeatedly to seek her out and relieve her 
necessities, which he felt to be a blot 
upon his scutcheon. What evil fortune 
ever brought the creature across his 
path! There was one morsel of her 
ladyship’s outpouring that dwelt on his 
mind pertinaciously. “They say her 
husband is in prison for some crime.” 
He took this sentence, and looked at it 
by every light that Mrs. Temple’s bearing, 
expression, or surroundings threw upon 
it, and he finally decided that it was 
utterly false. But his reflections re- 
vealed to him what a burning agony it 
would be to know that she had a living 
husband. In vain he strove to banish 
the idea with half-uttered exclamations 
that it was nothing to him, that he was 
unhinged by illness, or he would not give 
the subject a second thought; it would 
return with threatening distinctness. 

“This folly grows serious,” thought 
Galbraith; “I must shake it off. But I 
have been warned off the premises, so I 
will go—positively next week—next 
Saturday; twenty-four hours in London 
will no doubt effect a radical cure.” 

But he was desperately restless all day, 
and walked and drove as if urged to and 
fro by an evil spirit. He was haunted by 
the suppressed amused, arch smile that 
flickered round the young widow’s lips at 
Lady Styles’s general invitation to the 
housekeeper’s room. It was the natural 
expression of one too much above the 
proposition to be offended. 

Finally, after walking up and down his 
room till he heard the church clock strike 
seven, he seized his hat, put the last Quar- 
terly under his arm, and stalked down- 
stairs as if to go out, but he did not. He 
knocked at the shop-parlor door, and, 
in reply to Fanny’s “Come in,” passed 
the magic portal with an apology, and so 
gave himself up to one more enchanted 
evening. Fanny was in great spirits, and 
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chaffed her friend merrily on being in- 
vited to the housekeeper’s room. Mrs. 
Temple was rather silent, bestowing 
much attention on her work. But Hugh 
Galbraith was content. Nevertheless, 
when he rose to depart he observed, “ As 
it is not the Sabbath, Mrs. Temple, I 
suppose I may give legal warning that I 
intend quitting my pleasant quarters on 
Saturday.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Temple, with 
unmistakable and mortifying alacrity. 
“T accept it, and will be so far indulgent 
that I shall not insist on your vacating 
your apartments before twelve, which is, 
I believe, the strict law.” 

“Tf it is any accommodation to you,” 
returned Galbraith stiffly, “I can turn 
out on Friday.” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, with a 
smile so frank and sweet that Galbraith 
could have kissed her for it on the spot ; 
“TI do not wish to hurry you in any way; 
you have been an excellent tenant, but | 
must not be too selfish, so I am glad you 
are well enough to leave.” 

This was said in a tone of the most 
conventional politeness—a tone that 
could not be complained of, and yet that 
robbed the kind words of half their 
kindness. 

“Thank you; good-night,” said Gal- 
braith shortly, and departed, without 
taking any notice of Fanny. 

“Well!” cried that young lady, look- 
ing up from a book in which she was 
writing out a wonderful receipt for a 
crochet border that had been lent to 
her, “you do your best to retard that 
unfortunate man’s recovery! You play 
upon him frightfully, though he is not a 
very harmonious instrument. Pray, 
have you the face now to say he is not in 
love with you ?” 

“You know how much I dislike such 
idle talk, Fanny. I do not think Sir 
Hugh Galbraith knows what love means. 
A cold, stiff, stern man like him fall in 
love! Pooh! He is a little piqued, 
and puzzled, and interested in me—I 
mean ws—but a day or two of his old 
occupations—a race, a pigeon match, 
would put his nearly six weeks’ sojourn 
here out of his head. Besides, it would 
be unpardonable presumption in a man 
like him to associate me with such 
ideas,’ concluded Kate, raising her head 
haughtily. 
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“T know it’s a weakness,” said Fanny, 
reflectively; “but I cannot help it. 
Sir Hugh has, I can see, a great con- 
tempt for me. Yet I like him, though 
I try not. There is a sort ot lazy 
lordliness about him—a carelessness ot 
small things! I know he behaved very 
badly to you—abominably!” in reply 
to Kate’s surprised look; “of course I 
hate him for that; but I can tell you | 
know a great deal more of love than 
you do.” 

“You might, easily!” murmured Kate 
to herself. 

“ What do you say ?” continued Fanny. 
“Oh, you think nobody ever looked at 
me but Tom! Well, you are mistaken ! 
There was a man in Yorkshire (that 
dreadtul place you rescued me from, you 
dear!), and I am quite sure he was in 
love with me !”—a little triumphant nod 
—*though you may not believe it.” 

“Yes, Ido, Fan! Goon; tell me all 
about it.” 

“He was ever so much older than ] 
am; a great, tall, gaunt-looking man, 
not at all unlike poor Sir Hugh—the 
same sort of sunken, melancholy eyes, 
but fierce sometimes. I was rather 
afraid of him. To be sure he did not 
speak like Sir Hugh; he had the dread- 
ful Yorkshire accent. I was always in- 
clined to laugh when he spoke. He was 
the uncle of my pupils.” 

“What made you think he was in love 
with you ?” 

“I can hardly tell. He was alway: 
coming into the school-room, and I am 
sure it was too miserable a place to come 
to unless you wanted something very 
much. 


Then he was horribly cross and 
savage to me; but he was down on any 


one else that was rude. I think he was 
ashamed of himself tor caring about me ; 
and I remember once, when he found 
me crying——” 

“Well, do go on!” 
listener. 

“Oh, nothing, only he 
foolish.” 

“ Did he propose tor you ?” 

“ Not he !’’ said Fanny, laughing; “ he 
was tar too prudent; he might though, 
had I remained.” 

“ And should you have accepted him ?”’ 

“To be sure I should,” returned 
Fanny. 

Her 


cried her attentive 


was rather 


triend was rather scandalized. 
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“What!” she exclaimed; “this 
whom you feared and laughed at!” 

“If he had got over things enough to 
make me his wife, I should have known 
I needn’t fear a man who was so fond of 
me, and I should have thought him too 
good a fellow to laugh at. Oh! Kate, 
you don’t know how wretched I was!” 

“ Did you feel finclined to love him at 
all?” asked Mrs. Temple, her thoughts 
reverting to the absent lover. 

“Not a bit,” said Fanny, cheerfully. 
“Thank goodness, he did not make up 
his mind in time, or I should have missed 
Tom, and Tom is a thousand million 
times nicer and better! I wonder why 
Tom took such fancy toa stupid thing 
like me? What luck I have had! But 
I shan’t tell him that. He requires a 
good deal ot keeping down,” and Fanny 
shook her head wisely. 


man 


Mrs. ‘Temple did not reply; she was 
thinking of the wondertul difference be- 
tween her friend’s nature and her own. 
She knew she had more courage, and 
firmness, and reason, than Fanny; yet 
she should never dream of “keeping 
down” a man she loved, if she ever did 
love. If she ever gave her heart, it would 
be to some one she could look up to so 
entirely that all her care would be to 
deserve his esteem, not to rise above him 
or keep him down—an intellectual ideal 
very unlikely to be realised, and exceed- 
ingly unpleasant if it was. Yet Fanny 
believed Tom the first man of the day, 
and infinitely her superior even when 
talking and thinking thus. “She will, 


probably, always have more influence 
than I,” thought Kate. “Why is this?” 


But Fanny was talking again. “ Now, 
Sir Hugh always reminds me ot poor Mr. 
West. He is growing fond of you and 
hates you at the same time, and despises 
himselt all the while for ‘caring about 
you. 

“ Despises himself,” repeated her lis- 
tener with scorntul, curling lips. 

“Oh! it you would hang down your 
head, and sigh, and seem mysteriously 
broken-hearted, I daresay it would be all 
over with him; but to see you face him 
like the rock that wouldn’t fly (what is it 
in that poem ?), and look right into his 
eyes with those big, earnest ones of 
yours, makes him feel that you are more 
than his match. Why, even / feel half 


afraid ot them now!” 
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“Fanny,” exclaimed Mrs. 
“how did you learn all this ?” 
“Learn it! I don’t know, I am sure; 
it seems to come into my head of its own 


Temple, 


accord. But I am certain I am right!” 
“You are wonderful; you astonish 
me!” 
“Dol? Well, then, I am astonished 


myself! After all, 1 may turn out one 
of those swells who can ‘ Lay bare the 
workings of the Human Heart,’ with 
capital H’s. I shall write at once to 
Tom, and tell him what a wonderful dis- 
covery I have made.” 

“Do, dear; but first give me your 
word never to talk in this strain of 
Hugh Galbraith again! It is unbecoming 
and absurd! In a few days he will be 
gone, and we shall never see his face 
again, nor will he even hear of me—un- 
less, as I trust in Heaven I shall, I come 
before him as the successful opponent of 
the will which robbed me to enrich him.” 

“We never know what is before us,” 
said Fanny, sagely. “But there, dear! 
I will never say anything to vex you, if I 
can help it.” 

For the two succeeding days the 
friends saw nothing of Galbraith, who 
was suffering from a severe fit of the 
sulks, and was constantly out of doors, 
although the weather was showery and 
rough. 

He certainly intended to leave, for 
elaborate preparations were made tor a 
move; and his servant informed Mrs. 
Mills that if his master did want to stay 
at Pierstoffe for a day or two longer, he 
would go to the hotel—a proposition 
which excited Mills’s wrath as a flagrant 
act of ingratitude, after “her slaving and 
waiting on him hand and foot; but it 
was all of a piece!”—meaning his 
conduct. 

Fanny collected some magazines and 
reviews he had lent, carefully made out 
a copy of his bill, to have it in readiness. 
She made an excellent chancellor of the 
exchequer. Mrs. Temple attended as- 
siduously to her shop. She was really 
glad the enemy was going to retreat, for 
she was half afraid something unpleasant 
might occur, since Fanny had opened 
her stores of wisdom. 

Lady Styles had made another incur- 
sion, with a carriage-load ot ladies who 
purchased largely, while their conduct- 
ress abused Sir Hugh Galbraith to her 


Sir 
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“The most tiresome, 


heart’s content. 
conceited, ill-bred man she had ever 


met !—but the Galbraiths always were 
the most overbearing, ill-tempered 
people,my dear. The late Sir Frederick 
—this man’s tather—was the best of 
them, and bad was the best!” Mrs. 
Temple smiled. 

“My dear Mrs. Temple, who is it that 
you remind me of so very strongly, espe- 
cially when you smile? I seem to have 
known you all my life. Look here, 
Elizabeth!” to a grand lady who was 
buying views of Pierstoffe. “ Does Mrs. 
Temple remind you of any one?” The 
lady appealed to squeezed up her eyes, 
and calmly perused Kate’s features. “I 
am not sure, but I fancy she has a look 
of Lady William Courtenay ?” 

“Yes, to be sure, that is it!—a niece 
of mine. How stupid of me not to see 
it before! Pray what was your name 
betore your marriage ?” 

“Smith,” returned Mrs. Temple 
shortly; “but, excuse me, I cannot see 
that my appearance or name has any- 
thing to do with my business, which is 
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BY DR. H. 

WE say that an object is “ lifeless” if it 
makes no active response to external im- 
pressions. We touch a rock ora stone, 
but no answering movements _tollow. 
Nay, more, we may watch such bodies 
day by day, or year by year, and still no 
signs of internal activity reveal them- 
selves. Day and night, summer and 
winter, succeed one another, yet these in- 
animate objects, apart from imperceptible 
molecular changes, may be said to yield 
no active response either to diurnal or to 
seasonal vicissitudes. 

It is wholly different, as we know, with 
the members of the vegetable kingdom 
that exist around and amongst these in- 
animate things. The seasonal changes 
shown by them are familiar to all. The 
putting forth of the leaf, the period of 
actual growth, the bloom of flowers, the 
shedding of seed, the fading and fall of 
the leaf, are so many manifestations of 
an internal activity on the part of plants 
which display themselves with unfailing 
regularity. 
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to sell you fancy-work of all descrip- 
tions !” 

“Very tair! quite right! I protest I 
beg your pardon!” cried her ladyship. 
“And so that disagreeable man is going 
on Saturday—positively, Slade tells me. 
I am sure I congratulate you! I imagine 
he is a good deal set up by getting his 
uncle’s fortune unexpectedly. The 
uncle married a doubtful sort ot woman, 
and they feared he would leave her 
everything; but he changed his mind in 
time. Dear me, Elizabeth! Laura! 
There is Sir Hugh himself, just passing 
the window.” A_ rather undignified 
scuffle to see the object of Lady Styles’s 
remarks gave Mrs. Temple time to re- 
cover herself. She was astonished to find 
her story, at any rate partially, known in 
that remote locality. 

She did not know the freemasonry . of 
caste—the electric telegraphy that sends 
all reports and tattle touching themselves 
flashing through the ranks of those linked 
together by the common possession of 
that mysterious attribute termed “ blue 
blood.” 


so 





[To be continued.] 
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The members ot the vegetable world 
respond, however, to more minute ex- 
ternal variations than those dependent 
upon seasonal changes. Many flowers 
open and shut at particular hours of the 
day, in accordance with the varying 
amounts of heat and sunlight falling up- 
on them. It has been proved, moreover, 
by physiologists that the growth of plants 
is more rapid by day than by night, and 
that as a rule the activity of their internal 
changes is, within certain limits, closely 
related to the degree of heat to which 
they are subjected. And whilst plants 
generally grow best in directions where 
they meet with most air and light, many 
of them will, in the course of a few days 
or within shorter periods, bend very per- 
ceptibly so as to come more under the 
influence of this latter agent. Nay, 
further, there are some which, like the 
sun-flower, exhibit daily axial movements 
in response to the sunlight that is passing 
over them. 

Among some representatives of plant 
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lite, the correspondence between internal 
changes ‘and external changes is un- 
doubtedly less obvious than any of the 
instances to which I have just referred. 
Still, an attentive examination even of the 
lowest forms of vegetal life, if it extends 
over a sufficient length of time, will not 
fail to reveal some of the slower modes 
of response—those, for instance, occurring 
in correspondence with seasonal vicissi- 
tudes. Or tailing these, we may at least 
detect some evidences ot slow growth. 
Take the black or grey film of lichen, if 
you will, that marks as with a daub or 
patch of paint the damp surface of some 
weather-beaten rock: watch it carefully 
from time to time, and, even in this lowly 
form of lite, you may detect sluggish 
changes abundantly sufficient to remove 
it from the category of inanimate things 
to which the rock itself belongs. 

The comparative complexity of lite ex- 
hibited by members of the vegetable king- 
dom is, however, small. That is, the 
number of different kinds of processes 
going on within, in response to conditions 
acting upon them from without, is de- 
cidedly low when compared with those 
taking place within an animal—more 
especially within some representative of 
one ot the higher types of animal life. 
Let us look for a moment to the possible 
causes of this comparative simplicity of 
vegetal life. 

There is one peculiarity ot plants 
which is of immense importance in this 
relation. Asa rule—to which there are 
only tew though interesting exceptions, to 
be mentioned further on—they subsist 
(1) on inorganic materials, deriving their 
tood from the gaseous or dissolved mine- 
ral elements existing in the air or water 
with which their surfaces are bathed. In 
their natural or healthy state plants de- 
compose carbonic acid, fixing its carbon 
and setting free its oxygen. They de- 
compose water, so as to retain its hydro- 
gen; whilst they also abstract nitrogen 
either directly from the atmosphere, or 
indirectly from the nitrate of ammonia 
formed therein and brought to the soil in 
refreshing showers. This work of de- 
composition, under the influence of light 
and heat, goes hand in hand with one of 
recomposition, leading to the elaboration 
of those organic and living compounds of 
which vegetal tissues are composed. 
Another general characteristic of plants 
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is (2) that they exhibit no inherent powers 
of movement other: than those connected 
with their growth. Such movements as 
those ot the sun-flower and its allies are 
exceptional; and there are still fewer 
plants which more or less immediately 
respond to a touch, by a movement in the 
way that the sensitive plant or the Venus 
fly-trap is known todo. To this subject, 
however, and to the causes of such move- 
ments in plants, I shall have to return. 
For the present, it is of importance to 
recollect that plants do not move about, 
or move at all, in search of food. Their 
food is brought to them by the air, water, 
and soil with which they are surrounded. 

It is to these peculiarities of: plants that 
the comparative simplicity of their lite 
processes is in the main due. - They are, 
perhaps, the most fundamental attributes 
of plants as distinguished trom animals, 
and are worthy, theretore, of our deep 
consideration. If it should lead us to 
anything like a correct appreciation ot 
the mode in which the simplest vegetal 
living matter differs irom the simplest 
animal living matter, this insight may— 
apart from its own intrinsic interest— 
prove to be a conclusion of the highest 
importance in regard to our present in- 
quiry. It may enable us, that is, to com- 
prehend, in a measure, why a nervous 
system is absent from plants, and why it 
comes into existence in animals. It may 
help us further to comprehend why this 
nerve tissue gradually increases in com- 
plexity in ascending or more highly 
organized torms of animal life. To these 
considerations we will, therefore, now 
address ourselves. 

In the present day it is commonly ad- 
mitted that many ot the lowest forms of 
lite cannot positively be assigned either 
to the vegetal or to the animal kingdom. 
Their characters as living things are not 
sufficiently specific or constant to enable 
us to say they belong to one kingdom 
rather than to the other. In some of 
their life-phases such organisms seem to 
display the attributes of vegetal life, 
whilst in others those of animal life are 
no less pronounced. ‘They constitute, in 
fact, an underlying indeterminate plexus 
of changeable and more or less related 
forms, appearing now as animals, now as 
plants; and they may give rise to de- 
scendants, or to a series of them, totally 
unlike themselves and their own immedi- 
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ate ancestors. Among such forms varia- 
bility reigns supreme. These creatures 
of circumstance, which become meta- 
morphosed in a most striking and appar- 
ently irregular manner, I have proposed 
to include under the general designation 
ot “Ephemeromorphs.” True “ species,” 
in the strict acceptation of the term, are 
not to be tound amongst them. Starting 
from this neutral ground, however, forms 
ot life appear that habitually reproduce 
their like, either directly or indirectly ; 
some of which are unmistakable members 
of the vegetal kingdom, whilst others 
are no less characteristic representatives 
ot the animal world. 

Owing to the trequency and rapidity 
with which transitions trom vegetal to 
animal, or from animal to vegetal modes 
of growth have been observed to occur 
amongst these “ Ephemeromorphs,” we 
are compelled to believe that such changes 
from the one mode of molecular compo- 
sition and activity to the other may be 
determined without any great difficulty by 
internal changes, whether these latter 
have or have not been brought about by 
external influences. Such transitions 


may be illustrated by other changes in 
molecular constitution leading to meta- 


morphoses in torm and nature which 
occur amongst simpler kinds of matter. 
These are met with, for instance, when 
crystalloids become converted into col- 
loids or vice versd, or when such simple 
substances as sulphur or phosphorus pass 
from one to another ot their allotropic 
states. 

The doubt which tormerly obtained as 
to whether certain living units should be 
regarded as animals or as plants, may be 
illustrated by reference to the conflicting 
views that have been entertained as to the 
nature of the most primordial forms of 
lite at present existing. The active 
movements of Bacteria, for instance, led 
earlier naturalists to regard them as animal 
units; though others, looking rather to 
their mode ot growth and nutrition, have 
come to the conclusion that the affinities 
ot these organisms are rather with mem- 
bers of the vegetal world. But, in a 
nanner which need not now be detailed, 
either minute fungi known as “ Moulds,” 
or Amoebe and other animal forms, may 
be derived trom aggregates ot Bacteria 
atter these have become fused so as to 
form embryonal masses ot protoplasm. 
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These changes have been watched in the 
“ pellicle,” composed of aggregated Bac- 
teria, which forms on hay and other 
organic infusions. Ot the organisms thus 
originating Amoebe may perhaps be cited 
as the simplest and most elementary 
types of unquestionably animal lite ; just 
as the before-mentioned Moulds are 
amongst the simplest known torms ot the 
vegetal type or mode ot growth. Bacte- 
ria, theretore, under one set ot conditions, 
may give rise to plants, whilst under 
different influences, which may be deter- 
mined at the will ot the experimenter, 
they are just as prone to give rise to ani- 
mal torms.* 

Moulds may originate in many other 
ways, and so also may the Ameebat, our 
earliest representative of animal lite. It 
often derives its origin directly trom 
some unquestionably vegetal matrix. A 
green algoid vesicle, tor instance, gradu- 
ally takes on a new mode of lite; it 
undergoes various alterations in color, 
and becomes finally The 
green contents of the vesicle having been 
thus metamorphosed, the resulting mass 
ot colorless protoplasm soon shows signs 
ot activity—it undergoes a process ot 
segmentation so as to yield a swarm of 
tailed monads, and these after a time be- 
come converted into young Amcebe ; or 
the whole mass of protoplasm may emerge 
from its cyst as a single large Amoeba or 
Actinophrys. 

Why, however, it may be asked, do I 
regard these Amoebe as distinct repre- 
sentatives of the animal type? And to 
this I reply, Because in them we first meet 
with the most distinctive attribute of ani- 
mal as opposed to vegetal life. This 
characteristic is the power which they 
possess of taking solid food—whether it 
comes to them in the form of smaller 
organisms or as mere tragments of organi 
matter. 

Ameebe, atter the manner of animals 
generally, feed upon matter which is either 
living or which has once lived ;{ whilst 


| 
colorless. 


* See my “‘ Beginnings of Life,” vol. ii. pp. 
214-235. 

+ This in its young state is a minute frag- 
ment of protoplasm, devoid of a nucleus. A 
nucleus may, and very often does, develop 
therein subsequently. 

t I would by no means assert, however, 
that Amecebz have not also the power of nour- 
ishing themselves after the fashion of plants. 
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the sea-weed or the lichen, atter the 
fashion of plants generally, teeds upon 
the inorganic elements existing around it, 
either in water or in air. It 1s true that 
there are some exceptions to the uni- 
versality of this latter rule. There are 
parasitic plants, for instance, which, like 
the mistletoe, live in part upon the elabo- 
rated juices of other plants; there are 
plants which seem to subsist to some ex- 
tent upon vegetal tissues in a state ot de- 
cay ; and lastly there are also those mem- 
bers of the vegetal world which have 
been somewhat hyperbolically named by 
Mr. Darwin “Insectivorous Plants.” 
Science is again deeply indebted to this 
distinguished observer tor the patient and 
sagacious manner in which he has un- 
ravelled many of the habits and anoma- 
lous vital phenomena presented by this 
interesting group. He himself, however, 
does not protess to believe that such plants 
subsist alone on animal food. The ordi- 
nary phenomena ot plant life and nutri- 
tion take place in them, though they are 
supposed to be supplemented by this 
other anomalous mode oft nutrition.* 

The exceptions, however, furnished 
by such plants as Drosera and its allies, 
as well as the others above mentioned, 
would in any case detract very little trom 
the force of the general rule that plants 
habitually build up organic compounds out 
of matter coming to them in the form of 
simple chemical elements or compouds. 
On the other hand it is equally certain 
that animals, as a rule, consume matter 
which has been raised to the living state 
—they, in fact, subsist in great part upon 
solid organic food. 

This difference in mode of nutrition is 
so fundamental, so much depends upon 
it, that we shall find it worth our while to 
inquire a little more particularly how such 
a divergence in habit originally becomes 
initiated. 

* It may seem to some, however, as it does 
to me, that the evidence brought forward by 
Mr. Darwin is far from conclusive as to the 
actual absorption (as distinguished from mere 
local imbibition) of the animal substances dis- 
solved upon the surface of the leaves. Such 
a doubt may be entertained, although it may 
at the same time be frankly conceded that the 
process of solution of various animal sub- 
stances by the secretions thrown out on the 
surface of the leaf have been shown to be 
strikingly similar to a*process of digestion as 
it occurs within the stomach of one of the 
higher animals. 
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If we examine through a microscope 
some simple vegetal unit—the germ from 
which a Conferva grows, for instance—we 
find that it exhibits no distinct changes 
of form; whilst, if unprovided with one 
or more vibratile filaments, it also shows 
no movements from place to place. It 
manifests no tendency to, nor has it any 
means of taking solid food. As soon, 
therefore, as the changes incident upon 
the active growth of such a unit have 
ceased, the outer portion of its substance 
remains constantly in contact with the 
medium in which it lives. This outer 
layer, therefore, becomes altered. It con- 
denses, and is otherwise changed, into an 
investing envelope, which commonly goes 
by the name of a “ cell-wall In the 
Ameeba, on the other hand, we have an 
organism which, like the fabled Proteus, 
is for ever changing its form. It is com- 
posed of a clear jelly-like material, en- 
dowed with a superabundance of that 
activity which is so characteristic of ani- 
mal life generally. Those internal mo- 
lecular movements which are inferred to 
occur to such a marked extent in all 
living matter seem to take place in it in a 
pre-eminent degree. Its whole substance 
shows a mobility of the most striking 
kind. It moves through the water or 
over surfaces by alternate projections and 
retractions of portions of its active body- 
substance, which go by the name of 
“ pseudopodia.” 

Two consequences follow from this 
high inherent activity of the Amceba. In 
the first place, owing to the creature’s rapid 
alterations in shape, no one portion of its 
substance is continuously exposed to con- 
tact with its medium, and, as a conse- 
quence, that first step in organization, 
which has been referred to in connection 
with the Conferva unit, does not take 
place. So long as the Amceba remains 
in full vigor and constantly changes its 
shape, no cell-wall is formed. 

Secondly, during the movements of the 
organism from place to place, portions of 
its projected body-substance come into 
contact with other more minute organ- 
isms, such as unicellular alge and 
diatoms, or with small portions of organic 
débris, and these are oftentimes drawn 
into its own substance when the pseudo- 
pod with which they are in contact is 
retracted. The activity of the Ameeba 
and its allies is excited by contact with 
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matter of this and of other kinds, though 
inorganic fragments are subsequently re- 
jected. 

The surplus inherent activity of the 
Ameeba seems therefore to be the imme- 
diately determining cause of its swallowing 
solid food, and therefore to be the cause 
of its departure from the more elementary 
mode of nutrition met with amongst the 
simpler or less vitalized organisms from 
which it has been derived. A word, how- 
ever, is required as to the low “ selective” 


power which the Ameeba seems to 
manifest. 
We have learned through the re- 


searches of Mr. Darwin and others, that 
certain tissues of Drosera, Dioncea, and 
allied plants are excited to movement by 
contact ot special parts with toreign 
bodies, and that the leaves of these plants 
also seem to know or “select” moist 
nitrogenous substances trom others with 
which they come into contact. 

The “selective” power manitested by 
an Amceba does not imply an exercise by 
it of any conscious power ot choice, free- 
will, or other mental attribute, such as 
our tamiliar use of this adjective might 
seem to imply. A magnet “selects” 
minute fragments ot iron or steel trom 
any heap or heterogeneous particles con- 
taining such matter with which it may be 
brought into contact. So now we find 
that, with even an appearance ot more 
deliberation, certain plants “ select,” and 
seem capable of discriminating, nitro- 
genous trom other substances with which 
they come into contact. The leaves of 
these plants, however, possess no nervous 
system or nervous tissue of any kind, so 
that the tact that they “select” nitro- 
genous substances merely implies the 
existence ot {some relation between their 
molecular composition and activities and 
those ot such substances, tending to keep 
up a state of excitation—just as there 
must be some definite molecular relation 
between the magnet and pieces of iron 
or steel, leading to their “selection” 
whenever.they are brought within its in- 
fluence. In each of these instances we 
have, unquestionably, to do with prob- 
lems ot molecular physics; and in the 
case of the affinity which seems to exist 
between the nerveless Amoeba and the 
organic tragments or minute living things 
which serve as its tood, we evidently 
have to do with an allied problem. Be- 
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tween this relationship and the others, 
there may be differences of degree, but 
none ot kind; all must be included as 
problems ot molecular physics. 

At any rate, be the cause what it may, 
tragments of organic matter brought into 
contact with projected pseudopodia ot 
an Amoeba may cause the mobile sub- 
stance ot the organism to close round it, 
so that the organic mass about to be 
appropriated is gradually drawn into the 
interior of our Proteus, where it slowly 
disappears by a rudimentary process of 
“digestion.” After feeding in this way, 
and assimilating the organic matter 
taken into its interior, the Amceba rapidly 
increases in size, and perhaps still con- 
tinues its active movements. Or, as at 
other times, its movements may cease ; 
the creature may grow sluggish from 
overfeeding, and then, as a consequence 
of its motionless condition, its outer layer 
soon becomes differentiated into a cyst- 
wall. 

Simple as this mode of nutrition may 
appear to those who are familiar with it, 
its initiation in the Ameeba is followed by 
consequences of the most profound im- 
portance. The assimilation, after this 
fashion, of already elaborated organic 
matter is strongly calculated to increase 
that high degree of vitality which 
originally led it to take in solid food. 
This mode of nutrition, in fact, entails a 
liberation within the organism of much of 
the molecular motion which was poten- 
tial in its food; and this liberated mole- 
cular motion becomes a cause of further 


active movements in the organism— 
should its constitution be able to with- 
stand, or accommodate itself to, such 


powerful internal causes of change. 
Where this is not the case, however, the 
assimilation of much solid food is follow- 
ed by an interval of apparent rest, during 
which a thorough readjustment of the 
molecuiar constitution of the organism 
occurs. In the latter case the encysted 
mass of living matter after a time divides 
into a swarm of smaller though most 
active Monads; or else the added mo- 
lecular movement is expended in altering 
and leading to traces of organization in 
the encysted mass as a whole, so that the 
previous Amoeba shortly emerges from 
its cyst as an active creature of larger 
size and higher type. 

Ciliated Infusoria, Rotifers, and other 



















forms of animal life of varying complex- 
ity, may take their origin in such an en- 
cysted mass of protoplasm forming the 
resting stage of a previously active 
Ameeba.* The extent to which this 
occurs, however, and the real significance 
of the processes, are not subjects upon 
which all naturalists are agreed. 

Be the interpretation, however, what 
it may, the fact remains that Ciliated In- 
fusoria, Rotifers, and other organisms 
may be seen to develop directly from en- 
cysted matrices of vegetal or of Amce- 
boid origin. And any forms of the ani- 
mal series thus initiated continue to 
exhibit, in an even more marked degree, 
the fundamental properties of the Amee- 
ba—viz., the power of feeding upon solid 
food and the power of executing well- 
marked independent movements. The 
nexus, or inter-relation between these two 
properties, indeed, becomes more and 
more marked. The movements of such 
higher creatures are, to an increasing 
degree, more subservient to the taking 
and capture of food. As channels for 
the reception of solid food are formed, we 
find the organism’s increasing powers of 
movement employed in this relation. Its 
movements, instead of being wholly at 
random, show more and more signs of 
purposiveness. 

Look, then, at the differences already 
indicated in grade and mode of life, by 
virtue of which even the simpler kinds of 
animals become so strikingly unlike 
vegetal organisms. 

The unit of vegetal life, by reason of 
its lower degree of inherent activity, be- 
fore it has attained any great size, ex- 
hibits a tendency to undergo the first 
stage of organization, that is, to develop a 
cell-wall, mostly composed of cellulose, 
which, when formed, as it were, imprisons 
the more active living matter within and 
causes it to undergo certain secondary 
modifications. Before this occurs, how- 
ever, if it does not divide, the vegetal 
unit segments or buds, the bud: grows 
into a unit similar to its parent, and this 
in its turn also segments or buds. By 
repetition of such a process motionless 
cellular organisms are produced, which, 
though presenting almost endless differ- 
ences in form and ultimate arrangement, 


* “Beginnings of Life,” vol. ii. chaps. xxi. 
and xxii. 
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are in the main composed of mere aggre- 
gations of similar parts—these not being 
solid units of protoplasm, but for the 
most part truly vesicular elements formed 
therefrom, in which there is a cavity filled 
with fluid contents and a layer of proto- 
plasm, bounded externally by an inert 
cell-wall.* We may have in the more 
simple combinations long strings of such 
elements forming cellular filaments, as in 
the Conferve and other thread-like alge ; 
or we may have flat cellular expansions, 
such as exist in the glossy rich green 
fronds of Ulva that brighten many a rock 
pool. Such organisms present us with 
life changes of extreme simplicity. If 
they move it is because they are swayed 
to and fro by theelements. They do not 
require to seek their food, since the inor- 
ganic materials and simple compounds 
which suffice for their nutrition habitually 
exist all round and in contact with them. 

On the other hand, in animal organisms 
next above the Ameeba, such as the 
various forms of Ciliated Infusoria and of 
Wheel Animalcules, well-marked powers 
of locomotion are displayed, and we have 
to do with creatures which, if they do not 
seek, at all events seize and swallow solid 
food. Already we find in the latter of 
these forms of life distinct channels 
through which food is taken in and ab- 
sorbed ; we have glandular structures of 
various kinds; we have organs of loco- 
motion, internal and external; though 
we have not yet been able to detect with 
any certainty even the rudiments of a 
nervous system. 

Creatures, however, are next produced 
whose responses to the varied externa 
influences to which they have become 
amenable are affected by movements 
direct, rapid, and comparatively complex. 
The movements, partly simultaneous and 
partly successive, occur in groups which 
are definitely related to different external 
impressions, each of which, according to 
its nature, impresses the organism in its 
own site and after its own fashion. The 
degree or grade of vitality of such animal 
organisms is therefore notably higher than 
that of plants; and the degree of corre- 
spondence between such creatures and 


* A few exceptions to this rule occur, as in 
the case of Vaucheria, Codium, Caulerpa, and 
other simple alg which are composed of 
ramified tubular filaments without cell divi- 
sions. 
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their environments steadily increases in 
complexity as they become more highly 
organized. 

Let us glance, for instance, at some of 
the processes habitually going on in ani- 
mal organisms only a little higher in type 
than those to which I have already 
referred. 

Conjoined movements of the head and 
its appendages are needed for the seizure 
of fragments serving as food; and these 
motions must be followed by certain 
others in the upper parts of the alimen- 
tary canal before the morsel that has 
been captured can be swallowed. A 
series of movements of this kind may 
occur in response to some touch upon 
the external surface of such an organism ; 
though, after a rudimentary sense of sight 
has once been established, impressions 
produced by an object not in contact may 
lead to complex locomotions in pursuit, 
followed by others for capture, and others 
again for the swallowing of food or prey. 
The sight of a different object, however, 
may lead to movements of flight rather 
than to those of pursuit. The organism 
hastens away, to avoid a possible attack, 
since in the past this kind of experience 
may often have followed the appearance 
in question. 

Again, the process of digestion in such 
animal organisms is aided by certain 
accessory glandular organs whose activity 
is stimulated by the contact of food with 
different portions of the alimentary canal. 
Absorption of the products of digestion 
is either simple and direct from the ali- 
mentary canal into some general body- 
cavity whose fluid comes into contact 
with most of the organs; or it takes place 
through definite channels, and empties 
itself into a circulatory system proper in 
which blood is propelled throughout the 
body by means of a contractile heart 
containing one or more chambers. Glands 
also exist whose office it is to modify the 
constitution of the blood. Thus, there 
are branchiz or lungs to renovate it by 
contact with oxygen and to get rid of 
effete products—though in this latter 
function the organs of respiration are 
powerfully aided by renal organs. 

All these are functions related to the 
preservation of the life of the individual, 
though another set of activities also come 
into play in animals that have attained a 
grade of organization of the kind to 
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which we are referring. These are activi- 
ties pertaining to the sexual function, 
leading to the union of male and female, 
the begetting of young, and the conse- 
quent perpetuation of the species. 

Thus it may be seen how complex the 
relation of the animal organism to its en- 
vironment becomes, and also what an 
amount of interdependence is established 
between the actions of its several parts or 
organs. Yet these are all complicaticns 
which own as their starting-point that 
original high degree of vitality which 
leads the Amoeba in a quasi-accidental 
manner to swallow foreign substances— 
some of which, being living or organic 
matter, become dissolved and serve as its 
food. 

But it is during the establishment of 
the complex relations above indicated 
between an organism and its environment 
that a nervous tissue first becomes dif- 
ferentiated, and subsequently grows in 
complexity. The reason of this, how- 
ever, will become more plain after a brief 
consideration of the nature of simple 
nervous functions and structures, and 
after some reference to the manner in 
which these increase in complexity, not 
only in the individual, but, by virtue of 
the principle of heredity, during the life 
of that succession of individuals consti- 
tuting the race or “species” to which the 
organism belongs. 


I 
] 
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The simplest nervous systems are ex- 


with external impressions in the form of 
shocks or touches which impinge upon 
various parts of the external surface ot 
an organism; and, on the other hand, 
with movements or contractions, genera! 
or partial, immediately made by the 
organism in response thereto 

Thus it will be seen that the prelimi- 
nary conditions necessary for the initia- 
tion of a nervous system are, first, the 
existence of living substance whose im- 
pressibility or excitability is high; and 
secondly, the possession by such sub- 
stance of a _ well-marked contractile 
power. These two requirements carry 
with them the implication that the living 
matter in which a nervous tissue is to 
develop must not, in the first place, sub- 
divide itself very minutely into separate 
units; or, at all events, that it must not 
become differentiated into cells with 
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fully-developed cell-walls. Much of the 
substance of an organism, if not com- 
paratively structureless, must be com- 
posed of plastic units of living matter, 
devoid of definite cell-wall, if the proto- 
plasm in certain directions —that is, 
among certain lines—is to undergo 
modifications which may convert it into 
nerve-fibres and ganglion-cells. And, 
similarly, those parts of the animal sub- 
‘tance in which answering contractions 
are most prone to occur must, at first, be 
composed of comparatively structureless 
protoplasm, or of aggregations of naked 
plastides, if more definite contractile 
tissues or muscles are to be developed 
therefrom. 

But the vegetal mode of growth, owing 
to causes which I have already indicated, 
s, as a general rule, of such a kind as to 
unfit it in an eminent degree for develop- 
ing a power of appreciating external ex- 
pressions, and yielding immediate and 
discriminative responses thereto. 

The nearest approach to such powers 
ind actions in the vegetal world is met 
with amongst the so-called “ Insectivo- 
rous Plants,” upon whose peculiarities 
Mr. Darwin has lately given us so much 
information. 

When the three hair-like projections 
1e upper surface of the leaf of the 
Venus fly-trap are touched, they almost 
nstantly communicate a stimulus to the 
cells on each side of the mid-rib, whereby 





yme change is induced in them, by 
which the two halves of the leaves are 
made to approach one another. The 
nature of the change has not yet been 
fully ascertained, though the evidence 


adduced by Mr. Darwin. seems to show 
at it is, at least in part, due to the con- 
tractility of the cells above mentioned. 
\ similar influence seems to be trans- 
mitted from the glands that tip the hair- 
like projections fringing the leaves of the 
sun-dew to certain cells near the base of 
these bodies whereby motion is produced. 
‘The evidence, however, to show that this 
movement is due to contrac tility of the 
cells rather than to alterations in the 
fluid contents of some of them, leading 
to unequal tension, is by no means so 
complete. In the latter plant, moreover, 
1 very appreciable interval occurs be- 
tween the time of irritation and the 
answering movement. Mr. Darwin has 
never known the interval to be less than 
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ten seconds, though even in the one case 
in which it took place so rapidly as this, 
two and a-half minutes were needed for 
the hair, or “tentacle,” as it has been 
termed, to move through an angle of 45 . 
As a rule, the rate of movement is much 
slower than this. The stimulus to move- 
ment may come to the base of a marginal 
tentacle either from its own sensitive tip 
or from some of the shorter hair-like 
projections near its centre (by radiation 
across the leaf), whenever their terminal 
glands have been excited by contact 
with a foreign body. 

In the transmission of a distinct 
stimulus or motor impulse from the 
gland at the tip of a marginal tentacle in 
the sun-dew to certain cells near its base, 
the stimulus, although it must consist of 
some invisible molecular movements, 
nevertheless becomes in a manner visible 
owing to the fact that during its passage 
the protoplasm within the cells of the 
tentacle undergoes’ certain visible 
changes. Protoplasm, which was pre- 
viously diffused uniformly throughout 
each cell, is caused to aggregate into 
masses of different size and shape as the 
invisible wave of molecular movement 
passes through it. This “aggregation” 
of the protoplasm is therefore a visible 
sign of the passage of the invisible stimu- 
lus. The latter phenomenon, as Mr. 
Darwin points out, is unquestionably 
analogous in certain respects to that 
which occurs when, after the application 
of a stimulus, an invisible molecular 
change traverses some nerve in an ani- 
mal organism.* 

But the same observer has discovered 
that the chief delay in the transmission 
of the stimulus along the tentacle of the 
sun-dew is caused by its having to 
traverse the successive cell-walls which 
lie across its path. At each barrier of 
this kind an appreciable retardation 
occurs, as is evidenced by the interval 
that elapses between the completed 
aggregation in one cell and the com- 
mencement of the process in the proto- 
plasm of that which stands next along 
the line traversed by the stimulus. It is 
for this reason also that a stimulus radi- 
ated from the centre traverses the leaf in 
a longitudinal more rapidly than it does 
in a transverse direction; since, owing 
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*“ Insectivorous Plants,” 1875, p. 63 
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to the actual disposition and to the 
elongated shape of the cells, the stimulus 
has, in the longitudinal direction, to pass 
through a smaller number of these ob- 
structive cell-walls. 

Such irritability and answering move- 
ments are, however, altogether excep- 
tional events in plant life; more espe- 
cially if we refer, as at present, only to 
cases where there is reason to suppose it 
possible that the movements which occur 
are in part due to contractility, rather 
than to mere disturbance of tension in 
some of the cells-—-movements of the 
latter order being not unfrequent in 
stamens, seed-pods, or other parts of 
plants.* Yet even where the property of 
contractility seems to exist to a more 
marked extent than in any other known 
members of the vegetal kingdom, there 
is no development of a special contractile 
tissue, and still less is there an appear- 
ance of any special tissue along which the 
molecular disturbance constituting the 
stimulus may be transmitted. The ob- 
stacles opposing the transmission of the 
stimulus, to which I have just referred, 
are obstacles which would tend just as 
strongly to impede the formation of a 
special tissue along any habitual line of 
discharge. For such a differentiation to 
occur in any case it would be necessary, 
not only that the molecular movement 
should be considerable, often repeated, 
and unimpeded, but that it should take 
place through a tissue not yet differen- 
tiated or organized into cells with firm 
cell-walls. 

I would pause, however, here for a 
moment to call the reader’s especial 
attention to these exceptional phenomena 
of plant life which we have just been 
considering, because of the light thrown 
by them upon the nature and mode of 
origin of related though more complex 
phenomena which gradually reveal them- 
selves in animal organisms. 

Let him mark that just as we have in 
the Venus fly-trap and in the sun-dew 
the first rudiments of “ sensibility” and 
of co-ordinated answering movements, 
so have we also the first rudiments of 
what may be called intellectual action. 
The excitable tissues of these plants are 


* See Sachs’ “ Handbook of Botany” (Trans- 
lation), p. 782. 
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able to appreciate in some way the 
presence of moist nitrogenous matter. 
They behave differently, for instance, 
when a mass of such substance remains 
in contact with their sensitive tissues than 
when they have to do with a piece of 
stone, a piece of glass, or other insoluble 
substance. They thus manifest a power 
of discrimination, and this is to be re- 
garded as the most fundamental mode of 
intellectual action. 

But let us now turn our attention to 
the conditions tending to favor the 
development of a nervous system in ani- 
mal organisms. 

We have in them a highly impression- 
able and very active sort of protoplasm, 
the units of which, as met with in 
the lowest kinds of organisms, are 
prone to attain a considerable size 
before the mobility of their tissue dimin- 
ishes sufficiently to permit of a cyst-wall 
being formed, and even then such a mass, 
primed with molecular movements, due 
to recently assimilated organic food, very 
frequently gives origin, after an interval 
of apparent quiescence, to a single, 
slightly larger organism of a higher type. 
This absolutely small, though compara- 
tively bulky, mass of protoplasm does not 
break up into component parts, however— 
it presents no cellular structure—tt is still 
one organic whole. Yet the mass of such 
a unit of plastic, organizable matter, has 
often become many times greater than 
that of the vegetal cell, from the contents 
of which the Ameceba may originally have 
been derived. Whilst the diameter of 
this cell may not have been more than 
stya tO qesy Of an inch, or perhaps less, 
the more highly organized animal torms 
to which we allude may spring trom 
matrices varying trom to gh> in 
diameter. 

As to the mode by which, in such 
creatures, or in those of slightly higher 
type, the first rudiments of a nervous 
system are evolved, I can make only a 
few brief statements. On such a subject 
conjecture, or rather reasoned inferences, 
have to take the place of positive knowl- 
edge. Fortunately, however, the data on 
which such inferences may be based are 
familiar and well established, as I will 
now endeavor briefly to show—though 
tor further suggestive details on this very 
interesting subject, the reader must be 
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referred to the writings of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer.* 


In the lowest torms of animal life, such 
as the Amoeba, we have to do with a 
body substance composed, as already 
stated, almost wholly of undifferentiated 
protoplasm. This substance, if not 
“sensitive” in the strict sense of that 
term, is impressible—or capable of re- 
ceiving a stimulus—and, as I have pre- 
viously insisted, it is also highly contrac- 
tile. But neither the impressibility nor 
the contractility of the protoplasm is 
localized—both properties are, so far as 
they exist, uniformly possessed by all 
parts ot the organism. In creatures ot 
slightly higher type, as in some of the 
larger Ciliated Infusoria, in Gregarine, 
and in the hydroid Polyps, distinct con- 
tractile tissues or rudimentary muscles 
become differentiated, and these are, 
moreover, now known to exist in many 
other organisms which present no recog- 
nizable traces of a nervous system. 
Muscular tissue, theretore, makes its 
appearance before nervous tissue. It 
forms in situations where often recurring 
diminutions in bulk of the protoplasm 
take place. ‘These repeated contractions 
gradually induce some modifications in 
the previously simple protoplasm, where- 
by evidences of early or incipient struc- 
tural changes begin to manifest them- 
selves. 

It is, in fact, one of the most funda- 
mental truths in biology that the per- 
formance of functions, or, in other words, 
the occurrence of actions ot any kind in 
living matter, tends to occasion structural 
changes therein. Such a tact is implied 
in the common statement that living 
matter is an organizable matter. We 
are, theretore, supposing nothing unusual 
when we imagine that frequently recur- 
ring contractions in any one portion of 
living protoplasm will almost certainly 
lead to a_ structural change therein. 
And, turther, we are warranted in 
supposing that such structural change 
will be of a kind to favor the occurrence 
of the actions by which it has itselt been 
produced—that is, that the modified 
protoplasm will be more highly contrac- 
tile than the original protoplasm, trom 
which it has been differentiated. 





* « Principles of Psychology,” vol. ii. p. 69. 
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But what, it may be asked, is the 
cause ot the locally recurring contrac- 
tions to which I have alluded, the occur- 
rence of which is supposed to lead to 
the production of muscular tissue? 
Contraction so invariably follows upon 
stimulation, that we may safely say 
the cause in question can be no other 
than the incidence of certain shocks or 
other physical impressions upon definite 
though related parts of the external 
surface of the organism. Its particular 
form may lead it to be more often struck 
in some definite part or parts by moving 
bodies ; or, if it is itselt accustomed to 
move trom place to place, its shape and 
mode of progression by means of cilia 
may lead it most frequently to come into 
contact with external objects by some 
particular part of its surface, and these 
shocks may tend to produce waves of 
molecular movement passing more es- 
pecially in some one or more direc- 
tions. It is almost certain that im- 
pressions or shocks made upon pro- 
toplasm liberate molecular movements 
therein, and that these molecular move- 
ments may be transmitted from their 
point of origin through it in all direc- 
tions. Yet it may occasionally hap- 
pen, owing to the shape of the part 
struck, or owing to the fact that an im- 
pression made upon one region-—say a 
tentacle—is usually followed pretty 
quickly by a second impression made by 
the same moving object upon another 
surface region, that an impression or 
stimulus comes, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
points out, habitually to traverse a 
certain path. Much of the molecuiar 
motion constituting the “stimulus,” 
comes, that is, to be drafted along this 
path. This being so, the stimulus would 
necessarily tend to excite contractions in 
particular parts, and thus lead to the 
differentiation of the protoplasm of such 
parts into more or less definite muscular 
tissue. 

But another consequence has to be 
pointed out. Whenever external im- 
pressions, productive of molecular move- 
ments, traverse with frequency some 
definite path, the transference of such 
movements is made easier by each repe- 
tition, and there is a tendency to the 
imitation of a structural change along 
this path. Just as the frequent repe- 
titions of contractions in certain parts of 
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the protoplasm lead to the differentiation 
of distinct muscular tissues, so does the 
frequent passage ot a wave of molecular 
movement along a definite line through 
protoplasm or through juxtaposed plas- 
tides, lead to the differentiation of the 


protoplasm thus acted upon. It leads, 
that is, to the gradual formation of a 
nerve-fibre—this being a tissue element 
whose special mode of activity is that of 
easily transmitting molecular movement, 
just as the special action of the muscular 
fibre is to contract—that is, to take up 
or absorb molecular movement, and to 
produce molar movement, or movement 
ot a mass. 

With regard to the passage of a stimu- 
lus or impression along a particular route, 
and the tendency which this occasions to 
bring about a gradual differentiation of 
the protoplasm along this route, leading 
to the production of a nerve-fibre, the 
tollowing additional remarks may be 
made. 

The external stimulus, in all cases, 
results in the liberation of molecular 
movements. In this respect the result is 
the same, whether we have to do with a 
stimulus initiated in some surface region 
by the mechanical impact of a toreign 
body, or with one excited by the inci- 
dence of some physical agent, such as 
heat or light—in each case molecular 
movements are set up in the part of the 
protoplasm acted upon, and _ thence 
drafted away to other regions. But 
movements generally, whether molar or 
molecular, are invariably transmitted 
along lines of least resistance, or along 
lines in which traction is greatest. 
Hence it is that the stimulus whose tre- 
quent recurrence originally led, as we 
have assumed, to the appearance of 
localized contractile tissues, comes subse- 
quently to have its own passage greatly 
facilitated by the increased perfection of 
the contraction thus established. The 
local diminution in bulk causes an ab- 
sorption of heat or molecular movement. 
Hence a traction is established between 
the part of the surtace acted upon by 
the stimulant (the part, that is, where 
molecular motion is being liberated), 
and the site of the contracting muscle. 
Along this line of least resistance, 
already in part laid down, the molecular 
motion travels more and more readily, 
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and it is here that the rudimentary 
nerve-fibre makes its appearance. 

From all this it would appear that the 
primitive nerve-fibre is a structure which 
exclusively serves to connect impressions 
made upon the organism from without 
with certain muscular contractions made 
by it and quickly following thereupon. 
And this is pertectly true. Whoever 
would understand the mode of origin of 
nerve-tissue in the lower forms of animal 
life, must steadily bear in mind the tact 
that this tissue in such animals is essen- 
tially subservient to the bringing about 
of movements in more or less immediate 
response to external shocks or more 
localized impressions, and that these 
movements gradually become more defi- 
nitely related and appropriate as re- 
sponses, In proportion as the organism 
becomes better able to discriminate the 
differences between the several kinds of 
impressions made upon different parts 
of its surtace. ‘The movements, as I have 
previously said, consist either of contrac- 
tions of some portion of the body-sub- 
stance of the organism or of actual trans- 
ferences of it, as a whole, from place to 
place. 

So far, however, I have seemed to in- 
dicate that there is no room for alterna- 
tive action or apparent “ choice’””—a given 
impression seems to be invariably fol- 
lowed by a given movement, and by no 
other. ‘This, whilst it is true so far as it 
goes, is only part of the truth. ‘To pre- 
vent erroneous notions some hints of 
turther explanations are needed, since a 
cause ot complication quickly springs up, 
even if it is not present trom the first. 

Impressions ot different kinds, as re- 
gards nature and locality of incidence, do 
become definitely related to particular 
movements. But as two or more of these 
impressions frequently operate at the 
same time, conjoined muscular reactions 
are produced whose occurrence is facili- 
tated by the establishment of internal 
connections or junctions between the 
respective "paths pertaining to each indi- 
vidual movement; At these points of 
junction or divergence bodies known as 
nerve or ganglion-cells become developed. 
The reader will have to accept this as a 
mere statement of fact; it would lead 
us too far into details if any explanations 
of the process by which this is brought 
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about were attempted. Suffice it to say 
that the path ot one ingoing impression 
may be connected either immediately, or 
mediately, through the intervention of 
one or more ganglion-cells, with two or 
more outgoing fibres proceeding to 
different muscles. In consequence of 
this arrangement a wave of molecular 
motion representing some ingoing im- 
pression, if it has a medium intensity, 
may pass wholly, or almost wholly, along 
one outgoing nerve-fibre—because the 
passage through the cell is easiest in this 
direction, and because this one channel 
suffices to carry away all the molecular 
motion that has been liberated. But 
where the organism has to do with 
a similar though more powerful im- 
pression, the more voluminous wave of 
molecular motion set up thereby in the 
ganglion cell, may not be able to find exit 
quickly enough along the one nerve-fibre 
by which the weaker stimulus is trans- 
mitted. The more intense stimulus fills 
the whole cell with molecular movements, 
so that these may get drafted off along 
one or two other nerve-fibres issuing 
from it, and proceeding either directly 
or indirectly to othtr muscles. In this 
way a different kind of muscular re- 
sponse is given to the stronger stimulus 
from that which occurs in answer to the 
weaker stimulus. ‘To the  onlooker, 
ignorant of the precise mechanism by 
which the answering movements are 
brought about, these different results 
might seem to depend upon a rudimen- 
tary yet conscious discrimination and 
power of willing. 

Here again, therefore, as in the case of 
some plants, we have unconscious or 
organic discrimination, leading to the 
production of correlated movements. We 
have, in fact, a rudimentary intellectual 
act, similar in kind and only a little more 
complex in its results than that which 
such plants as the sun-dew or the Venus 
fly-trap may exhibit. 

Multiply this kind of correlation, and 
it may be seen that as the-Organism, or 
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one of its descendants, increases in its 
ability to discriminate different impres- 
sions made upon it from without, so will 
there grow up muscular responses suit- 
able to each; responses which as regards 
their structural possibilities are no more 
isolated from others which the organism 
is capable cf making than is any par- 
ticular kind of impression isolated from 
others with which it may be associated 
in the complex web of external occur- 
rences. But each appreciation of differ- 
ence, and each response, leaves its definite 
trace upon the organizable tissues of the 
creature. From this new standpoint 
other acquisitions and other responses 
become possible, and register themselves 
in the same manner. ‘Thus is progress 
gradually achieved; each acquirement 
serves asa stepping stone to the next, 
and each new response is made easier by 
those previously rendered possible. 
Thus does the correspondence between 
the organism and the outside world 
gradually become both more precise and 
more complex—thus does it come to 
show more of what we term organic 
“ intelligence.” 

Finally, then, it may be said that as the 
complexity of the life increases—that is, 
as the number of different kinds of im- 
pressions increases to which the organism 
becomes sensible or impressionable, and 
as the movements suitable and apt to 
follow such different impressions increase 
in number and variety, so does the 
nervous system which represents the 
organic connections between these two 
sets of actions increase in complexity. 
Nervous tissue being originally an ap- 
panage of movements, where organisms, 
amongst whom homogenesis prevails, 
present them in great variety and com- 
plexity, a nervous system is sure to exist; 
but where the power of executing com- 
plex movements in quick response to 
external |impressions is either absent or 
extremely limited, as in plants, no ner- 
vous system becomes evolved.—Con- 
temporary Review. 
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A Goop many notable subjects are, by 
their nature, dry. For that single reason 
they are so unattractive to what is im- 
politely called “the general public,” that 


it is altogether supererogatory to add 
anything to their indigenous repulsive- 
ness: it is quite big enough as it is to 
prevent the crowd from approaching 
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them. This proposition is so _ self- 
evident that it really ought to strike all 
minds, however powerful; it is so very 
clear that, according to probabilities, 
nobody could reasonably be expected to 
voluntarily take the needless trouble of 
increasing the intrinsic difficulty which 
such subjects present to the population 
at large. And yet, indubitable as this 
seems to be, it turns out, all the same, 
that, as regards one important category 
of these subjects, a wilful attempt 
has positively been made to augment 
their inherent disagreeableness by an- 
nexing to it a new and peculiar worry. 
Neither mathematics, ethics, statics, 
optics, metaphysics, nor dynamics, are 
usually supposed to exercise a winning in- 
fluence over ordinary readers; on the 
contrary, there is a current impression 
that none but rather learned persons 
deliberately direct thier attention towards 
them. There might then have been 
some utility in endeavoring to lift up 
these highly meritorious but hitherto 


uncaptivating branches of instruction 
into a more inviting position in the eyes 
of the idle world ; there might have been, 
in what are called the interests of science, 
an object to attain in trying to bestow 


upon them an artificial aspect of blandish- 
ment and allurement. The attempt 
would have been difficult, it is true; but 
the wise man who could partially succeed 
in it would render a real service to lazy 
people. It is scarcely likely that, 
however ingenious he might be, he 
would quite manage to win standing- 
room for scientific erudition on the 
shelves of seaside circulating libraries ; 
but he might not improbably contrive, by 
cunning handling, to counteract the in- 
nate solemnities of the subjects named, 
and thereby stimulate here and there a 
dormant sympathy or fortify a latent 
curiosity. Instead, however, of helping 
us in that way—instead of striving to 
make these questions a little less like 
mere useful information than they are at 
present—stern gentlemen are trying 
resolutely to pile up another barrier be- 
tween them and popularity. There 
really are grammarians, lexicologists, and 
protessors, who, not content with the re- 
pellent effect which words that end in 
“ics” already exercise upon the mass of 
us, have positively declared of late years 
that all such words are singular! What 
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outrageous cruelty! Metaphysics—to 
take one example—were, in all conscience, 
hard enough to deal with while they still 
were plural; but to have to call them 
“it” would add so much to their afflic- 
tiveness that they would thereby become 
totally intolerable ; yet that is what these 
new masters of the English language are 
seeking to impose upon us. Our entire 
population has been taught, when young, 
that, except in such words as “ news,” s 
at the end of substantives makes them 
plural. It has grown to manhood and 
old age in undoubting faith upon the 
point; and yet these revolutionary 
orthographers dare to tell us that “ics” 
have become an exception! What is the 
use of having been at school, if we are to 
be treated in after-life in this way? It 
is true that it is absurd to describe a 
science as “they;” but we call trousers 
“they,’—and with no better reason in 
the latter case than in the former, for the 
two legs of a pantaloon no more confer 
upon it the quality of plural than two 
sleeves take away the singular form from a 
coat. It is really abominable that all 
words in “ic” were not left quietly in 
their first form; for, in their origin, 
they were, as logic and arithmetic are still, 
good honest singulars—and they looked 
it: there was then no doubt or difficulty 
about them. But some time last cen- 
tury, an s was added to nearly all ot 
them, whereon they naturally became 
“they.” And now it is being attempted 
to introduce a third shape into their 
history—to hermaphrodise them—to 
render them once more singular in per- 
son, though plural in form—a puzzle 
and bewilderment to all beholders. 
Most happily, however, the authorities 
who are seeking in this wanton fashion 
to upset our most respectable and earliest 
convictions, represent only a section of 
the governing body of British grammar : 
they have peremptory opponents who as- 
sert that “ics” continue to be plural, as is 
their bounden duty, whatever the others 
may affirm to\the contrary. We venture, 
therefore, under the protection of these 
latter teachers, to goon for the moment 
as we did before, atid fotrustingly apply 
“they” not only to aii@he*words in “ics” 
that we have named, but to one word 
more besides—Statistics. If Statistics— 
which we are going to talk about—were 
called “it,” the incongruity of the sound, 
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superadded to the supposed gloominess 
of the matter, would probably deter the 
bravest readers from following through 
this article to its end. 

The “ gloominess”’ of statistics! Now, 
why should statistics be called gloomy ? 
That view of them may, not impossi- 
bly, be a mere ungrounded prejudice, 
erroneous and delusive; for if it be true, 
as is pretended, that “ you can prove any- 
thing by figures,” the figures which com- 
pose statistics ought, on the contrary, to 
constitute a charming study and a pro- 
digiously agreeable occupation in life. 
What pleasure, indeed, could be more 
perpetual and more vast than that of 
arranging tabular statements which are to 
convince everybody who looks at them, 
yourself included, of anything whatever ? 
In these dim days of doubt and disbelief 
it would be a rare solace to be able to 
take refuge in a science which, according 
to the foregoing theory, cannot fail to 
furnish arguments applicable, with equal 
infallibility, to all the varying phases of 
every question they touch. Unforfu- 
nately, there seems to be some uncertainty 
as to whether we really can attain all 
these delightful results by simple columns 
of addition ; for though there are enthu- 
siasts who energetically assert that figures 
can do anything whatever, there are 
others, quite as ardent, who declare that 
they can do nothing at all, on the ground 
that “there is only one thing falser than 
facts, that is figures.” Yet, after all, the 
contradiction between these two seem- 
ingly divergent views is, perhaps, more 
upparent than real; forif we went to the 
bottom of both of them it would, not 
improbably, be recognised, that the 
assertion that we can prove anything 
whatever by one single form of evidence 
is identical with the other assertion that 
that evidence is false. It so, we should 
have stumbled accidentally on*to a 
curious inversion of an old rule of gram- 
mar, and have discovered that two 
affirmatives can make a negative. 

There are, however, other notions on 
the question besides these two; or, more 
exactly, there are developments of these 
two notions whichsasstime such striking 
proportions that they ook like additional 
ideas. Statistics are becoming so wide- 
spreading and so all-absorbing in their 
pretensions, they refuse so fiercely to 
limit themselves to any object in particu- 
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lar, or to any pre-determined use what- 
ever, that it would be difficult to indicate 
a subject to which they confess them- 
selves unable to apply. Their worship- 
pers are now claiming such unlimited 
power for their idols, that the only prob- 
able way to satisfy them would be to 
acknowledge that they really do possess 
the faculty to “ prove anything.” That 
function is so large that they would doubt- 
less condescend to content themselves 
with it, not because it is in their nature 
to be contented, but because, in that case, 
as everything would be granted to them, 
there would be nothing left for them to 
ask for. The laborious gentlemen who 
occupy themselves with statistics are 
manifestly convinced that their omnipo- 
tent sums are like Parr’s life pills, or 
Holloway’s ointment, and that they pro- 
vide resistless remedies for all the mala- 
dies of governments or societies. If they 
were not of that way of thinking, they 
would scarcely venture, all the world 
over, to describe their work in the tre- 
mendous phrases which they habitually 
employ. One of the greatest of them—a 
Frenchman—calls statistics “the science 
of natural, social, and political facts, ex- 
pressed in numerical terms.’’ Another 
one—a German—says that “ history is sta- 
tistics in movement ; statistics are history 
at rest.” A third—a Scotchman—de- 
scribes them as “ the means of determin- 
ing and augmenting the sum of happiness 
which a nation enjoys.” A fourth—of 
unknown origin—asserts that they are 
“the science which shows us how to de- 
duce the succession of social facts from 
analogous numerical terms.”’ Pretty tall 
talking this! But as it comes to us in all 
languages and from all countries, and as 
the cry is everywhere the same, we are 
obliged to regard it as the unanimous 
expression of opinion of statisticians as 
to the transcendent merit of the station 
in life in which it has pleased God to 
place them. It is, however, honest to 
add, that they have received some en- 
couragement to declaim after this gor. 
geous fashion, and that their enthusiasms 
are rendered rather less extravagant by 
the fact, that bigger people than them- 
selves appear to have entertained some- 
what similar impressions upon the sub- 
ject. Napoleon, for instance, bestowed 
upon statistics the superb denomination 
ot “the budget of things,” and proclaim- 
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ed that they are “the art of making the 
inventory of a country ;” while Goethe 
said of them that “if figures do not 
govern the world, at all events they show 
us how it is governed.” 

But whatever be the instigations to 
which statisticians have been thus occa- 
sionally exposed, their descriptions of their 
own work are none the less stupendous ; 
and though the responsibility ot their defi- 
nitions is a little diminished by the con- 
firmatory testimony of two.or three great 
men, the tact remains that those defi- 
nitions, if admitted, would show that 
statistics are far away the biggest of 
known sciences. All other studies have 
a limit, because they refer to a single 
subject, which, however huge it may be 
in itself, has necessarily frontiers some- 
where ; but this one pretends to include 
all subjects whatever—for, in addition to 
its other audacities, it actually lays claim, 
in the mouth of certain of its professors, 
to the power of reducing moral and intel- 
lectual questions to a sum, of calculat- 
ing intelligence and passions by cipher- 
ing, ot counting up “the movements of 
the soul.”” It is, then, certainly worth 


while to look a little at the machinery 
which claims to be capable of doing all this. 


The first feature which we notice in it 
is, that it is absolutely unable to deal with 
any tacts at all, excepting those which 
are expressible in figures; and that its 
action is therefore, of necessity, exclu- 
sively recapitulative, and in no degree 
descriptive. It is forced to attain its 
immense results—that is, if it attains 
them at all—by sheer arithmetic, without 
the slightest adventitious aid: there is 
no painting about it, no sculpture, no 
gilding, no artistic prettiness; it is all dry 
figuring,—as Guerry says, “ Statistics ex- 
clude description, for they consist essen- 
tially in the methodical enumeration of 
variable elements, and in their reduction 
to an average.” Now this first view 
makes us a little suspicious ; for it indi- 
cates so vast a disproportion between the 
evident means and the pretended end, 
that it is rather difficult to imagine how 
the one can possibly grow out of the 
other. And the more we look, the more 
our doubts increase, and the less able do 
we become to recognise that statistics can 
“ penetrate the life of nations,”’ and “ un- 
fold the mysterious elements of the econo- 
my of societies." Yet these marvellous 
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capacities are claimed by statisticians in 
the very words here quoted. They go, 
indeed, further still, and assert that they 
can “ameliorate the condition of hu- 
manity by pointing out its sufferings 
in numbers.” Sufferings in num- 
bers! The association of those two 
words does certainly remind us of the 
days when we got a caning for doing a 
sum wrong at school, and in that sense 
we all can comprehend that they may be 
used together; but that is not, probably, 
the thought with which statisticians 
couple them. Their object must rather 
be to lead us to the faith that the whole 
experience of our boyhood was deceptive, 
that numbers can do away with suffering 
instead of causing it; or, at the worst, 
that they constitute a homceopathic medi- 
cine, “ curing the like by the like.” And 
they profess to do this by numbers them- 
selves, alone and unaided; but not by 
numbers in their nobler applications, not 
by mathematics in any of their varied 
developments, not even by the higher 
calculations of arithmetic: no, all this is 
done by the very lowest and most ele- 
mentary of processes, by nothing but 
addition—all this is done, exclusively, by 
one and one make two. It is not untal the 
collected figures are placed under each 
other in columns that the statistical 
result can be arrived at; and even then, 
so long as they are not added up, they 
represent mere elements—the character 
of statistics 1s bestowed upon them only 
by addition. 

Here, then, is a process whose sol 
function jis to draw up catalogues,— 
which cannot even expand those cata- 
logues into dictionaries without abandon- 
ing its character and changing its name ; 
which becomes “ Political Economy” the 
moment it attempts explanations, pursues 
deductions, or investigates consequences ; 
which is condemned—if it wishes to re- 
tain a separate existence—never to be 
anything but a mere enumerator; but 
which, notwithstanding this rigorous limi- 
tation of its action, has the vanity to de- 
scribe itself as an exact science, and to 
assume the task of “announcing the 
secret relationships which hold together 
all the elements of modern societies.” 
If statistics go on much longer in this way, 
they will doubtless inform us soon that 
they can manufacture a summer night by 
counting up the stars. 
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But though the true mission of statistics 
is different indeed from that which most 
statisticians so fervidly depict—though it 
is in reality, in comparison with things 
round it, most modest and most circum- 
scribed—it is, after all, a mission of im- 
portance and utility. Statistics coolly 
claim to be a minister, forgetting that 
they are only a clerk in his office; but 
they are a clerk whose aid has become 
indispensable to the minister, and whose 
resignation or sudden death would leave 
a grievous gap in his establishment. They 
are a conceited clerk, a vainglorious clerk, 
a pushing and presutning clerk, who im- 
agines, like other clerks that we know of 
in Government employ, that he could 
direct the country a vast deal better than 
his chief, and who lives in perpetual agi- 
tation because his striking merits are not 
rewarded by continual promotion. But 
they are a necessary clerk, a laborious 
clerk, who holds a good many small 
strings in his hands, who knows all the 
keys of the cupboards, who can tell, with- 
out hesitating, where the blotting-paper 
and sealing-wax are kept, who writes 
beautitully, who sets an example of severe 
regularity to the juniors, who arrives pre- 
cisely as the clock strikes ten, and who 


sheds a valuable air of chilly discipline 


around him. Within these confines this 
clerk is altogether useful; and though 
we cannot in any way admire him, or 
find in him one single attractive quality, 
we can at all events regard him as an un- 
avoidable and usetul instrument—just in 
the same way as we fully recognise the 
necessity of undertakers, chimney-sweeps, 
and hangmen. 

We might even, in the moments when 
we are not too violently provoked by the 
exceeding impertinence of statistics, go 
further still and frankly recognise that 
though they are quite as ugly as any of 
the professional gentlemen to whom we 
have just compared them, they do render 
us higher services than the wiping away 
of soot or the tying up of murderers. 
We might acknowledge that they really 
do manage to measure needs and prog- 
ress; that they do indicate a quantity of 
things which it is indispensable that 
Governments should know; and that 
even ordinary men and women, who 
never go to Social Science Congresses, 
may occasionally discover in them odd 
facts that are worth noticing. We might 
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—and do—confess that they alone define 
the composition, the distribution, and the 
movement of populations, the nature of 
their occupations, the extent and value 
of territories, possessions, productions, 
trade and agriculture, the influence of 
diseases, the spread of education, the 
character and extent of crime; that they 
alone have rendered it possible to organ- 
ise insurances, in all their forms; to 
calculate the results of the unseen laws 
which reduce variations to averages, to 
prove by evidence that these laws and 
averages apply not only to material facts 
and natural events, but to voluntary acts 
as well; and finally, that, as a conse- 
quence of this latter truth, there is 
scarcely any individuality in men, for 
statistics humiliatingly demonstrate that 
men all do the same things in the same 
way, and at the same time, and with the 
same results. Surely such a field of 
action ought to be big enough to satisfy 
the ambition of a clerk. 

And even this is but a part of the work 
done by statisticians ; this is the product 
of that work, but not, in reality, the work 
itself; before that product can be at- 
tained an immensity of labor must be 
performed ; there are the searching out 
and the collection of the data, which 
must, of necessity, be assembled in large 
masses, in order to correct, by quantity, 
the influence of local or accidental dis- 
turbing causes; there are the organisa- 
tion of the reports, returns, and records, 
which supply those data—the classifica- 
tion’ of the categories of materials—the 
sorting, sifting, shaping, and setting up in 
columns ; and finally, the greatest act of 
all—the addition—the act which must be 
dearer than all others to the statistician’s 
heart, for it implies to him that his work 
is done and his outcrop won. There is 
therefore a quantity of real labor to 
perform in the process of statisticising ; 
and though that labor is not of a high 
class, though it is accomplished by tl 
fingers rather than by the brains, it 1s 
none the labor, and its product 
none the less serviceable. 

If statisticians would only consent to 
look at their calling in this diminished 
light, and to practise it with the bashful- 
ness which becomes it—if they would 
only remember that it is exclusively pre- 
paratory and preliminary, that of itself it 
engenders nothing, and that its sole 
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utility is to collect and tabulate informa- 
tion for the use and service of abler arti- 
sans—then we should be quite disposed 
to look upon them as meritorious though 
unattractive underlings, and to range 
them with coral insects, working-bees, and 
dressmakers’ apprentices in the vast class 
of humble assistants who contribute to 
the satisfaction of higher organisations 
than their own. Instead of that, how- 
ever, they persist in asserting that they are 
something in themselves ; they entreat in- 
different passers-by to be good enough 
to stop and admire them; they smirk at 
themselves in the glass; they contem- 
plate approvingly their own proportions, 
and, like Zerline in ‘Fra Diavolo,’ they 
murmur, without thinking of the people 
who are laughing at them behind the 
curtain, “ Oui, voild; pour une servante, 
une taille qui n’est pas mal.” 

It is especially abroad that they assume 
these infatuated airs; in England they 
seem to have the good sense to recognise 
that their work is intrinsically ugly, and 
they wisely keep it out of sight in the 
crowd. But on the Continent they set it 
forth with pomp and splendor, invite 
the universe to come and gaze upon it, 
and claim tor it as many talents as were 


possessed by the Abbé Midy’s parrot, 
who took snuff, weeded the garden, sang 


vespers, whipped the school children, 
and heard confessions when his master 
was ill. We cannot judge them on this 
side of the Channel; we must go to 
France to hear one of them exclaim with 
tervent artlessness, “ Statistics, Monsieur! 
do you know what statistics are? Statis- 
tics, Monsieur, are the compass which 
guides the vessel of the State on its stormy 
voyage; statistics, Monsieur, are the 
polar star towards which all future forces 
will converge; statistics, Monsieur, are 
the final end of human things—the hope, 
Monsieur, the truth, the light!” And the 
man who said this was in earnest! In- 
stead of feeling that he was a clerk, with 
a pen behind his ear and a ruler in his 
hand, he firmly believed that he was the 
sxrophet of a new faith, and that, if he 
gets his due, he will stand before posterity 
on a line with Luther, Swedenborg, and 
Mahomet. 

We need not, however, pursue this 
section of the subject any further; it is 
curious for a few minutes, because it 
brings before us a new form of madness, 
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but it rapidy becomes wearisome. So let 
us go on to something else. 

The means employed for getting up 
statistics are organised in different fa- 
shions in different countries; but it 
is recognised everywhere that the State 
alone can. prepare them completely, 
and that the private individuals and 
societies who so eagerly attempt to push 
their fingers into them are of no more 
practical service in the matter than 
bandsmen in a battle or bishops in a ball- 
room. Of course, however, neither pri- 
vate individuals nor societies admit that 
they are useless. On the contrary, ama- 
teur statisticians usually entertain the pro- 
foundest conviction that the true theory 
of their science is grasped by themselves 
alone, and that it never will be prolifically 
developed until Governments are wise 
enough to entrust them with its applica- 
tion. But, unfortunately for them, the 
nature of the work to be done excludes 
the possibility of outside aid; that work 
must, of {necessity, be performed by 
authorised official agents, for it would 
have no value at all if it did not possess 
the character of supposed certainty which 
governmental direction can alone bestow 
upon it. It does not by any means 
follow that certainty is in reality attained ; 
but the mere fact that it is the State 
which collects and publishes statistics is 
usually sufficient (especially abroad) to 
surround them with a halo of infallibility, 
and to confer upon them a reverence- 
inspiring aspect of  indisputableness 
which makes it a sacrilege to question 
them. Nothing isso much like an article 
of faith as a statistical return : it consti- 
tutes a dogmatic proposition, an authori- 
tative and categorical affirmation ; it is a 
creed in itself. It may, of course, be re- 
jected by believers in other religions, but 
adorers of statistics have no choice about 
it—they must accept it or deny their 
deity. Yet, incredible as it may appear, 
there are quantities of false worshippers 
who adopt this terrible alternative, who 
turn round upon their gods and break 
them, who positively dare to dispute the 
truth of many of the sacred figures which 
their high priests proclaim, and to publicly 
cast scorn upon them. This atheistical 
behavior is naturally discouraging to 
that “ general public ” which was alluded 
to just now; for though that public feels 
no call to earnest piety in the matter, 
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though it lies entirely outside the fold of 
the elect, it is, all the same, submissively 
disposed, in its ignorance and indifference, 
to receive official figures with the silent 
trustful awe which is so admirable a qua- 
lity of tax-payers. But how can it recon- 
cile its own innate unreasoning desire to 
be respectable towards what it does not 
understand, and to be more and more 
respectful the less it understands, with the 
noisy free-thinking of the very sectarians 
who profess to have received the gift of 
faith, and to thereby understand every- 
thing? How can it explain the apostasy 
of apostles? How can it be expected 
to preserve its reverence for statistics if 
statisticians persist in declaring that half 
the statistics which are published are all 
wrong ? 

The disputes of statisticians in no way 
interrupt their work, however; the great- 
er partof them go on combating and 
calculating, all over Europe, as if the two 
acts were inseparable: they take refuge 
from a fight in figures, rush back again 
from arithmetic to arms, and spend their 
lives between reckoning and reprisals. 
And perhaps, after all, it is as well that it 
should be so; for if they allowed them- 
selves to be disheartened there would be 
no more statistics, while if they ceased to 
quarrel there would be no more control : 
so, as we really do need statistics, and as 
statistics do need control, it is probable 
that the actual state of things is the best 
that could be devised for insuring an 
adequate supply of both. Of course its 
existence indicates distinctly that statistics 
are not all true, but it in no way shakes 
the probability that they are sufficiently 
near the average truth to serve the pur- 
poses for which we want them. 

These wranglings are not limited to 
results; they do not wait for the end 
before they show themselves ; they begin 
at the very beginning of the subject. 
There are strong bickerings about classifi- 
cations, methods, and systems ; but still, as 
a whole, they refer rather to forms and 
procedure than to principles—the main 
objects are substantially the same every- 
where. But it would not be at all diverting 
to explain in detail how they are attained, 
or by what means figures are collected all 
about each country, and centralised and 
grouped. Nor would it be in any way a 
joy to try to give a list of the matters to 
which statistics apply; indeed, as has 
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been already said, they are extending to 
such a vast variety of subjects, and are 
adding on so many new ones every day, 
that no thoroughly complete table of them 
could possibly be drawn up. It is, how- 
ever, impossible not to observe that they 
really are endeavoring to include ques 
tions which, whatever be the elasticity of 
grasp and faculty of absorption of statis- 
ticians, do really seem to lie beyond their 
power of appropriation or digestion. It 
is not unnatural that, in addition to their 
more obvious functions, they should seek 
to demonstrate in figures the exact in- 
fluence of climate on plants, of cannon- 
balls on armies, or of education on 
health ; so far it is tolerably easy to keep 
up with them. But they become rather 
difficult to follow when they measure the 
onward march of civilisation by the rate 
of progress in the consumption of sugar— 
when they work out a connection between 
the proportionate mortalities of horses, 
negroes, yew-trees, limited companies, and 
Jews—and when they indicate the exist- 
ence of relationship between the returns 
of suicide, pawnbroking, cross-sweeping, 
and lunatics. And they leave us ail 
totally and hopelessly behind them when 
they attempt—as one enthusiast at least 1s 
said to have done—to show in number: 
the precise influence of cholera on pear- 
trees, of solar eclipses on the manufacture 
of steel-pens, and of universal suffrage on 
shipwrecks. 

These examples of the all-including 
tendencies of statistics are certainly rather 
striking, but yet they seem likely to be 
soon surpassed. ‘The ambition of statis- 
ticians is manifestly limitless; and, be- 
fore the century is out, we may perhaps 
find them proceeding to prove in figure 
amongst other novelities, that a marked 
influence is exercised in the outbreaks of 
vellow fever at Rio Janeiro by the varia- 
tions in the state of the paving-stones in 
the streets of Europe. It may, indeed, be 
worth while to indicate the process by 
which this calculation could be worked 
out, for we shall obtain in that way an 
illustration of the operations employed by 
statisticians in the higher branches of their 
art. We will suppose that the case takes 
place in the Kingdom of Thule. 

First of all it occurs to upper 
clerk in the General Statistical Depart- 
ment that paving-stones are not yet in 
cluded amongst the offspring of the 
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office. This grave omission is made the 
object of a minute, which is submitted to 
the Board at its first sitting, and immedi- 
ate orders are given that thenceforth 
annual returns shall be compiled upon 
the hitherto neglected subject. Printed 
forms are then sent to all the quarries in 
the kingdom, with an earnest request to 
the proprietors that, for the national good, 
they will be so very kind as to fill them 
up each month, and to send them back 
to the office. In these forms the differ- 
ent numbers, natures, colors, shapes, 
dimensions, hardnesses, and uses of the 
various sorts of paving-stones are indi- 
cated in columns; and by this means, 
after classification and counting, a first 
general view of the subject as a whole is 
obtained. Instructions are simultaneous- 
ly forwarded to all the ports, and to the 
Government inspectors on all the roads of 
the country, to supply weekly returns of 
the numbers, natures, colors, shapes, 
dimensions, hardnesses, and uses of all the 
paving-stones either exported, imported, 
or employed upon the roads. If any one 
of these divisions of the subject were to be 
omitted, a fatal want of harmony would 
ensue between the original quarry reports 
and the custom-house and road returns; 
they must all be made to agree together, 
or, statistically, the result would be value- 
less. ‘The third stage is to obtain, from 
local boards of works, figures expressing 
the duration and the wearing-out of 
paving-stones—classed, as before, in seven 
columns, so as to check consumption 
against production. For these varied 
labors nineteen new clerks are required. 
But what are trouble and expense with 
such an object in view? What are 
fatigue and outlay when compared with a 
clear knowledge of the life of paving- 
stones? At last, at the close of the year, 
a complete statement in seven folio vol- 
umes is compiled. It is signed by the 
Director-General of the Department ; and 
the first copy, bound in yellow morocco, 
is offered to the sovereign; while the 
second, bound in yellow paper, is laid 
before the legislature. A report on this 
new great conquest of statistics is pub- 
lished in the ‘ National Gazette,’ and the 
originator of the idea is made Knight of 
the Order of Merit of Thule. (A rank 
which we should describe in England by 
the letters C.M.T.) 

Thereat, however, the man in the next 


room, who has not obtained a decoration, 
and who has, consequently, become 
violently jealous of his lucky colleague, re- 
flects vindictively that paving-stones alone 
are, after all, without a moral—that his 
overrated colleague has shown no mind 
whatever in merely counting bits of sand- 
stone—that the true great object of 
statistics is to mount, through external 
figures, to the inner numeral essence of 
things—and that it would be an act of 
the profoundest skill to climb, over his 
colleague’s back, and by the aid of his 
colleague’s boasted work, to an explana- 
tion, in numbers, of the moral, social, hy- 
gienic, and intellectual action of paving- 
stones. So the man in the next room 
asks for six weeks’ leave, visits silently, at 
his own expense, the quarries, the roads, 
and the custom-house, and learns at last 
that workers in paving-stones are particu- 
larly subject to diseases of the lungs, in 
consequence of always breathing stone- 
dust. He bounds with joy at this dis- 
covery; he sets himself to calculate 
ferociously ; and at the expiration of his 
leave he returns to his office, and lays 
before the Board, with the graceful 
modesty of a conqueror, “ A Preliminary 
Notice on the true application of the 
Statistics of Paving-stones, exhibiting, 
from a hygienic point of view, the grave na- 
tional effect of a trade which annually de- 
stroys the health of eleven three-millionths 
of his Majesty’s subjects ; to be followed 
shortly by a complete investigation into 
the arithmetical relationship between 
sandstone-quarries and pulmonary in- 
flammations.” A copy of this remarkable 
document, bound in blue morocco, is 
offered to the sovereign; another copy, 
bound in blue paper, is laid before the 
legislature; and the author is named 
Commander of the Order of Merit of 
Thule (K.C.M.T.) 

The man in the next room but one, 
who has been watching all this with keen 
disgust, recognises, however, that the idea 
is still only half developed : he rushes at 
the opportunity ; he twists it into every 
form, but cannot for a long while find a 
shape that fitsit. At last he suddenly re- 
flects that yellow fever is becoming fre- 
quent in Brazil; studies anxiously, with 
a dictionary, the statistics of that fever, a 
copy of which, in Portuguese, is of course 
in the office ; finds out, with wild delight, 
that the number of deaths caused by it 








in each period of five years happens to 
correspond exactly with the cube root of 
the average number of paving-stones 
worn out in twenty-nine days and a half 
in the street of the Capital of Thule, and 
then triumphantly sits down and writes 
“A Preliminary Notice on the develop- 
ments of the statistical relationship be- 
tween Paving-stones and _ transmissible 
diseases in general, as evidenced, in par- 
ticular, by the arithmetical proportion 
which is now for the first time shown to 
exist between the wearing out of the 
roadway in the capital of Thule and the 
spread of yellow fever in the capital 
of Brazil.” Copies of this Notice, bound 
in pink, are delivered, as before, to the 
sovereign and the legislature; and the 
third man, to the utter destruction of the 
other two, 1s raised to the dignity of G.C. 
M.'T., and is elected corresponding mem- 
ber of all the scientific societies in 
Europe. 

As this is only an anticipatory history, 
it may possibly be that the event will not 
come off identically in the form here de- 
scribed ; but still this history indicates, 
without much more exaggeration than is 
authorised by the hypothetical chances of 
the future, the sort of action which sta- 
tisticlians may not unreasonably be ex- 
pected to adopt hereafter if they go on as 
they are doing now. 

For the present, however, the most 1m- 
portant of their diversified functions 
consists in the very practical and unim- 
aginative labor of keeping an exact 
account of the movements of population ; 
it is less seductive than the study of 
paving-stones, but, at all events, it is 
rational and useful. It is, indeed, a 
work which has become al ogether indis- 
pensable to the management of modern 
societies, and without which, now that we 
know its uses, we could not get on at all. 
And yet the means of conducting it 
efficiently exist, in a thoroughly complete 
form, in very few countries, and even in 
them have been created only recently. 
France got the start of all other nations 
in the matter, in conseqence of her being 
the first to adopt, eighty years ago, the 
system of obligatory registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, which is the essen- 
tial basis of the operation. A census, 
big as it sounds, and big as it is to exe- 
cute, is nothing more than a counting up 
of totals at a given date. It supplies no 
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sort of information as to the proportions 
between the coming and the departing, 
or as to the fluctuating rates of wedlock ; 
it consequently affords no insight into the 
ebb and flow of a nation, and leaves 
entirely in the dark all the curious reve- 
lations which are furnished to us by 
registration. It is by the latter alone 
that we are enabled to follow, almost from 
day to day, the exact conditions, both 
moral and material, under which a people 
multiplies ; to put our finger on to disap- 
pearing habits or new commencing ten- 
dencies; to note the conditions under 
which the disposition to marry rises and 
falls; to test the results of marriage ; to 
detect the rapidly varying action of 
diseases ; to compare mortality with ir- 
crease. With the single exception of 
emigration, registration takes account of 
all the movements of a nation, and in- 
dicates them so instantly that, if any of 
them should present danger, precaution- 
ary measures can be at once adopted. 
Without registration, the foremost duty 
of statistics would remain undischarged ; 
it is the first and most essential of the 
tools which they employ. 

Unfortunately, however, the stories 
which it tells are by no means to the 
credit of mankind; it shows us up, all 
over Europe, with a looking-glass fidelity 
of indiscretion which is certainly not 
pleasant. ‘The picture which it offers of 
our ways and doings is so abominably 
ugly, that if we listened to our wounded 
vanity we should have shut up registration 
offices yesterday. And, worse than all, 
we have not grown one atom better since 
registration was established, since all our 
iniquities and miseries were dragged 
remorselessly into print on the evidence 
of this uneludible detective. On the 
contrary, the tale he tells is getting worse 
rather than better, and confirms once 
more, by its gradually darkening testi- 
mony, the truth of the ancient theory, 
that virtue shrinks as civilisation expands. 

The calculation of the nature and the 
divisions of the soil, and of its products, 
is, in order of importance, the second of 
the great functions of statistics; but as 
that calculation is not yet entirely com- 
pleted in any other country than France, 
the attention which it has attracted, thus 
far, has not been so universal as that 
which is accorded to the question of 
population. It is, however, quite as 
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curious as its predecessor; and though 
its operations are confined to mere mate- 
rial details, and do not, as in the other 
case, attain the height of moral and sani- 
tary revelations, there is in reality but 
little difference between the relative 
utilities of the two studies. Their ends 
and objects are totally distinct, but they 
contribute almost equally to our knowl- 
edge of the secrets of our situation. 
Indeed, the indications which are 
supplied by this second branch of study 
as to the working and effect of the different 
sorts of land laws which prevail in 
Europe, may not impossibly become 
some day even more interesting than 
returns of population. The new princi- 
ples on which the soil ought to be owned 
form very big elements indeed in radical 
programmes throughout Europe; and 
the questions which they raise will have 
to be examined, in some degree at least, 
by reference to statistical returns. For 
instance, the results of the subdivision 
of holdings by equal inheritance, as prac- 
tised in France, are likely to attract more 
and more enforced attention as time 
goes on. There is already, all about the 
world, plentiful discussion with respect to 
them; but that discussion must be ex- 
grow vastly fiercer in the 


pected to 
future, not only because the subject is 
one of the gravest with which coming 
law-givers will have to deal, but still 
more because it furnishes an exceptional 
example of a really great question which 
is dependent mainly on figures, and as to 


which you can, consequently, “ prove 
everything.” For years past it has been 
handled in that fashion. The self-same 
figures have been used in it by both sides 
as conclusive arguments against each 
other ; but the figures do not seem to wear 
out at all, notwithstanding the desperate- 
ly rough treatment which they are 
getting. It is, indeed, a wondrous proof 
of their enduring vitality that they 
should be able to support being flung 
about at people’s heads without the 
slightest sign of damage to themselves, 
and that they should even bear, with all 
the appearances of absolute indifference, 
to be employed alternately by each camp 
—just like that famous cannon-ball at 
the siege of Malta which was fired back- 
wards and forwards thirteen times be- 
tween Christian and Moslem, and would 
have probably gone on indefinitely if, to 
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the regret of both sides, it had not drop- 
ped into the sea at the fourteenth round. 
Statisticians are really justified in feeling 
proud that they can cast such abiding 
bullets. 

Those bullets have, however, the un- 
satisfactory peculiarity of never killing 
anybody ; and it will be recognised that, 
in a weapon intended for destruction, 
durability is an insufficient compensa- 
tion for innocuousness. In this particular 
case of equality of inheritance, they have 
been shot off by millions and hundreds 
of millions; but they never have been 
seen to knock down one single enemy : 
they seem, indeed, to have a horror of 
the purpose for which they are used, and 
to seek resolutely to prove their own 
utter harmlessness. Nobody has ever 
been persuaded out of his previous 
opinion by them; and the world con- 
tinues to be divided into the two parties 
which originally existed on the subject—— 
those who are convinced that subdivision 
is fatal to the progress of agriculture, and 
those who are equally positive that it 
does no harm at all to production, and 
does very positive good to the highest 
interests of social organisation. It is 
asserted by the advocates of the latter 
view, that when the soil of France was 
held in large seigneurial properties it 
barely sufficed to feed a population of 
twenty-four millions, and that a famine 
happened every three years; while now 
that it is cut up between six millions of 
proprietors who hold an average of about 
twenty acres each, it feeds thirty-six 
millions, fails only once in ten years to 
supply an adequate crop, and supplies an 
annual revenue three times larger than 
under the previous system. On the 
other hand, it is argued that the dismem- 
berment of properties in France is con- 
tinually and rapidly increasing, and that 
it is contrary to all the theories of modern 
farming to admit that perpetually dimin- 
ishing holdings can be worked so as to 
produce the great and increasing masses 
of animal as well as vegetable food which 
European populations are beginning to 
require. And both these views are sup- 
ported by the self-same figures! 

But notwithstanding this division 
against themselves, notwithstanding the 
internecine warfare for which these 
much-to-be-commiserated figures are 
cruelly employed by the disputants who 



















































make use of them, they do not, thus far, 
seem to care one bit about it; for they 
go on serving both sides with untiring 
lustiness, and do not show a single symp- 
tom of exhaustion, or even the smallest 
desire to be permitted to prove only one 
thing ata time. This really is a remark- 
able merit. The faculty of incessantly 
fighting with the same weapons and the 
same results, and of going on at it unend- 
ingly, has hitherto been supposed to be an 
exclusive privilege of the resuscitating 
warriors who fight and drink in the Wal- 
halla: but here we find the self-same 
quality on earth; and if we are to judge 
of the future by the past, that quality 
seems likely to go on developing by use, 
until the immortality of Wodin’s heroes 
will look contemptible beside that of 
figures. To make it so, statisticians, 
politicians, economists, and radicals have 
but to keep on quarrelling about land 
laws and rights of inheritance; and as 
they appear to be no more capable of 
growing weary of combating than figure- 
themselves are, we may legitimately ins 
dulge the supposition that statistical re- 
turns will some day become the accepted 
emblem of indestructibility. 

Of the hundred other subjects which 
statistics treat, in addition to population 
and land, it is altogether needless to say 
anything; they are all enumerated at full 
length in the books of the profession, 
with the usual accompaniment of col- 
umns and additions, and ‘it is far more 
delightful to leave them there than to 
talk about them. Some of them are, all 
the same, instructive, and some are odd ; 
but, as a whole, they wonderfully resem- 
ble physic in its peculiar double quality 
of usefulness and unpleasantness. It is, 
however, worth while to make an excep- 
tion in favor of one amongst them, for 
the reason that, by its nature, it is un- 
known in England. In countries where 
the conscription is enforced, there is a 
special source of statistical information 
from which a good many strange facts, 
which would otherwise have remained 
unknown, have been extracted. It is 
through it alone that a correct catalogue 
of the physical infirmities of the French 
has been compiled, and that the amazing 
discovery has been effected that nearly 
two millions of them are deaf, dumb, 
wholly or partially blind, hump-backed, 
epileptic, mad, scrofulous, or otherwise 
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radically defective in some analogous 
way. Of course this total has not been 
counted one by one, for no means exist 
of arriving at it in that fashion; but 
though it only represents the result at- 
tained by applying to the entire popula- 
tion the averages indicated by the annual 
examinations of recruits, there is no 
reason for mistrusting its approximate 
exactness. If this, then, be the propor- 
tion of such infirmities in France, which 
is a healthy country with an admirable 
climate, where there is scarcely any 
misery, what must it amount elsewhere, 
under less favorable conditions? And 
yet, grave as the question is, we should 
not have suspected its existence if the 
Directory had not invented the conscrip- 
tion, and if statisticians had not laid hold 
of that institution as a handy tool ready 
sharpened to their hand. 

Of the general facts revealed by statis- 
tics, some of the most important have 
now been indicated ; but a few more may 
yet be mentioned before we pass on to an- 
other section of the subject. It is by 
statistics that we have become aware 
that women live longer than men; that 
German theologians are longer-lived 
than any other sorts of Germans; that 
single people die younger than married 
ones; that life is shorter under the 
bright sky of Italy and longer in the 
damp chill of Scotland than in any other 
parts of the Old World; that the aver- 
age rate of mortality is diminishing 
throughout Europe; and that suicides, 
carriage-accidents, and bankruptcies oc- 
cur so regularly, and with such similarity 
of annual numbers and conditions, that 
they almost appear to be governed by 
unvarying laws. 

And now we may as well look a little 
at the history of statistics; for they have 
a history, and a very old one. 

There are some modern enthusiasts 
who pretend that because the word 
“statistics” was invented in 1748 by 
Professor Achenwall of Gdttingen, the 
science to which that word applies was 
necessarily invented at the same time, 
and by the same person. Unfortunately, 
however, for the supporters of this 
theory, there happens to be, in the Penta- 
teuch, a Book called Numbers, which 
could not possibly have been written by 
Achenwall, but which constitutes such a 
monument of statistics that no recent 









publication can compete with it. And 
we find, too, if this one proof be con- 
sidered insufficient to demolish the 
claims of Achenwall, that nearly all the 
ancient nations possessed returns, regis- 
ters, and reports of their situation. They 
were not particularly exact, perhaps, and, 
so far as we know, they did not go into 
much detail; but, at all events, they suf- 
ficed to constitute statistics. Augustus, 
however, was as laborious a statistician 
as even this present generation can ex- 
hibit ; for, according to Tacitus, he posi- 
tively wrote out with his own hand a de- 
scription of the riches of the Roman em- 
pire, showing the number of citizens and 
allies, giving details of the fleet, the 
tributes, the revenue, and the expenses ; 
and as, at that time, the population of 
the empire is supposed to have exceeded 
eighty millions, this document must have 
needed a formidable quantity of labor, 
and have formed a sort of Statesman’s 
Year-Book or Almanach de Gotha of the 
period. At about the same date, statis- 
tical accounts were drawn up in China 
by order of the Emperor Yu. The 
Arabs made a complete catalogue of 
Spain in 721, showing the population of 
each town, the nature of the manufac- 
tures, the number of workmen, of libra- 
ries, and of books. And—what is per- 
haps still more to the point--the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, when first discovered, 
were excellently informed on everything 
that concerned their national situation : 
the knotted skeins of colored strings— 
the “Quipos’”’—of Peru were, in fact, 
statistical registers which indicated the 
movements of the people, the births and 
deaths, the supplies, and all the details 
of the budget. And, to conclude with 
an example of our own, how is Dooms- 
day-Book to be described if it is not 
statistics ? 

The claims of Mr. Achenwall do not 
come out strong and unimpaired from 
this comparison with those of his prede- 
cessors. He certainly did not invent 
statistics, and it is rather difficult to say 
who did; but if we are to decide the 
question by written evidence alone, it 
would appear that the Book of Numbers 
is the oldest statement on the subject. 
It is true that statistics existed for some 
thousand years before they received a 
name, but so did a number of other 
sciences which have now become great 
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March, 
and famous. And yet, in Christian 
Europe, it was only under Louis XIV. 
that, for the first time, a real attempt 
was made to pursue statistical operations. 
In his time, however, the process of 
measuring up a country was called 
“Political Arithmetic ’—a title which 
had, at all events, the merit of indicating 
the exceeding vagueness of the processes 
to which it referred. They consisted in 
the estimation of the whole from one or 
two of its parts, in the supputation of 
results from a few only of their causes, 
in the working out of tangled reckonings 
by simple considerations of probability. 
It was by “political arithmetic” that 
Vauban, starting from some merely local 
figures, calculated the total agricultural 
production of France; that Lavoisier 
performed the same task by taking for 
his basis the number of ploughs em- 
ployed; that Lagrange computed the 
consumption of food by the entire people 
from that of the army alone, supposing 
that two children and a woman eat as 
much asa man; that Necker summed 
up the population from the number of 
births, at the rate of one birth to twenty- 
six inhabitants. And, wonderful though 
it is to say so, Vauban and Lavoisier came 
out almost exactly right, as has since 
been proved. It is pretended that 
Arthur Young went fartherthan any one 
else in this sort of valuation—that he cut 
up the map of France into districts, put 
the pieces successively into the scales, 
and deduced proportionate results from 
their relative weights. 

It was towards the close of the last 
century that statistics began to assume 
their actual form. Since then they have 
been organised almost everywhere ; but 
it is, perhaps, in France that we find the 
most remarkable examples of what they 
can become. It is there, more than any- 
where, that statistics seize hold of a man 
at his birth, count him as a figure, follow 
him in that capacity through his life, add 
him up in all the operations of his exist- 
ence—at his marriage, in his illnesses, his 
occupations, his food, his wealth, his 
poverty, his degree of knowledge, his 
political action, and, finally, in his disap- 
pearance from it all. So longas he lasts, 
statistics keep on enumerating him, as 
jailers count their captives: his prison is 
a column in a register; he is an element 
of totals, an ingredient of returns, a 

































































property of a calculator; he ceases to be 
aman; he is an item, a detail, a compo- 
nent of asum: heisoneinamass; he is 
no longer himself—he is simply a brick 
in a house, a stone in a heap, a straw in 
. stack ; his proceedings lose all value as 
independent acts—they are no longer 
discussed, appreciated, or judged, they are 
simply counted : everything that concerns 
him is resolved into a unit. 

Yet, though they treat him in this 
humiliating fashion for the whole term of 
his existence, statisticians pretend that it 
is solely for his benefit that they reduce 
him to a figure, and that in reality he 
gains immensely by the process. In 
proof of this, they urge that he assumes 
an entirely different position when the 
operation is completed from that in 
which they are constrained to place him 
while it is being performed,—that the 
two great objectives of statistics are, 
“Man, or the rules which govern life ;” 
and “Men, or the rules which govern 
societies,”"—and that, as a natural result 
of this superb final cause, both Man and 
Men emerge from columns in the quo- 
tient, and come out gloriously on a 
throne of light. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for this agreeable view of the 
position, it is totally disproved by a most 
remarkable axiom of statistics which says 
that “human life is composed of two 
Epochs and a Period; the Epochs being 
Birth and Death, the Period being the 
duration of existence.” Now, without 
stopping to extol this highly novel defi- 
nition of our functions here below— 
though, frankly, it does deserve a page 
of homage and admiration all to itself— 
t may be said, at once, that if life is 
really nothing more than “two Epochs 
and a Period,” man may well be content 
to be simply a unit in it. It was solely 
because we have hitherto supposed that, 
even in the eyes of statisticians, life was 
an essentially active state, that we have 
ventured to timidly imply objections to 
the use of man as a thing to be counted. 
But if that impression is inexact—so far, 
that is, as the relations of mankind to 
statistics are concerned—if life is simply 
a beginning and an end with something 
undetermined in the middle, then, 
obviously, not one of us is worthy of any 
better usage than statistics give us. 
lhe difficulty is to choose between the 
“ Man and Men” theory and the “ Epochs 
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and Period ’theory. They flatly contra- 
dict each other; no harmony seems 
possible between them: but it may be, 
perhaps, that therein lies precisely their 
greatest merit in the eyes of statisticians ; 
for, as we have already observed, they 
are singularly fond of seeking out occa- 
sions for quarrelling with each other, and 
must be delighted to have this one ready 
made to their hand. ‘They have it, too, 
to themselves alone; for they may rest 
assured that no outsider will ever attempt 
to discuss the relative merits of the two 
propositions; they stretch beyond the 
faculties of us units: we know our place 
and stop in it. 

Political economists, who are the real 
users of the labors of statisticians—as 
lions, according to the legend, consume 
the prey sought out for them by jackals 
—assert that there are things which have 
a value without being useful, things 
which are useful without possessing a 
value, and things which are both useful 
and valuable. Now, in which of these 
three categories should statistics be in- 
cluded? Are they, like the Koh-i-noor, 
valuable, but of no use? are they, like 
light and water, useful, but without 
value? or are they, like a large account 
at a banker’s, both valuable and useful ? 
The question is not simple; there are 
complications in it: but perhaps the 
fairest answer to make to it is, that sta- 
tistics pass, successively, through each of 
these characters, according to the hand- 
ling they receive. So long as they re- 
main passively in columns, which seems 
to be most frequently their fate, they may 
be said to possess the degree of theoreti- 
cal value which necessarily attaches to 
everything produced by labor; but they 
have, in that form, no utility whatever : 
they rise to usefulness—without, how- 
ever, acquiring either moral or material 
value—as soon as they receive a practical 
application ; and they attain value as well 
as usefulness when they pass entirely out 
of the hands of their authors into those 
of higher workers, when they are employ- 
ed by thinkers instead of book-keepers 
It is only at that moment of transition 
that the services which statistics are 
capable of rendering become thoroughly 
apparent ; itis only from that instant that 
they begin to merit the commendations 
which have been accorded to them here. 
Then, however, they do merit them—and 
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largely too ; for in addition to their general 
functions as compilations of information, 
statistics have had the extreme good for- 
tune to contribute rather largely to the 
development of the great modern science 
of political economy. The former are 
not, as is sometimes pretended, the essen- 
tial basis of the latter—for economists 
work with ideas quite as much as with 
facts or figures; but it is undeniable that 
statistics have supplied them with instru- 
ments and arguments of much utility, and 
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ALONE IN 


By her fault or by ill fate 

Left in great London desolate 

Of helpers and of comforters ; 
Without one heart to beat with hers ; 
Without one hand in tenderness 
And sympathy her hand to press ; 

A lone soul left, dispassionate, 
Without one link of love or hate. 


From her lodging, poor and bare, 
And high up in the smoke-dim air, 
With cheerless heart, with aimless feet, 
She descended to the street, 

Where the people, coming, going, 
Ceaseless as a river’s flowing, 

Seemed as imperturbable,— 

As though no heart-warm tear could well 
Into those dry eyes; no sob 

Ever could those set lips rob 

Of their sternness. With blind stare, 
They pass a woman in despair. 


With hopeless heart, with weary feet, 
She wandereth on from street to street, 
Restless as a withered leaf 

Fallen from its parent tree, 
Goaded by a sleepless grief, 

Dogged by dull perplexity ; 
Passing along, in dumb despair, 
Deserted street and silent square. 


Into the shadow black and deep 
Of a doorway she doth shrink, 
Crouching there she cannot weep, 

Waiting there she cannot think. 
As a tide by river-wall 
Lappeth ever wearily, 
Round her soul despair doth call 
Constantly and Grearily. 
As round ancient gable-peaks 
The ghostly night-wind wails and shrieks, 
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have, in that way, facilitated the progress 
which they have achieved. 

As everybody cannot be master, and 
somebody must be servant, statistics ought 
to think themselves lucky that, being ser- 
vants, it falls to their lot to perform so 
efficient and so honorablea service. At 
all events, they ought to be grateful for 
the proof which is supplied here that it 
is possible to write several pages about 
them without quoting any figures at all.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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So again and yet again 
Rise the bitter gusts of pain. 


Steps are heard upon the stone ; 

One cometh down the street alone, 
And upon the footsteps follow, 

‘Mid the dark roofs echoes hollow. 
On he comes, all unaware 

Of the deep misery lurking there. 

He pauses not, but passes on ; 

She speaketh not, and he is gone. 

She thinks, “ He would but reckon me 
The vile thing that I would not be.” 


Silence again. A wild intent 

That pang woke in her as it went. 

She goes—nought with her down the 
street 

3ut haunting echoes of her feet. 

re ts * #: 


She stands where far below is heard 
The river’s one unchanging word. 

She stands and listens, and doth know 
Beneath the waters seaward go 
Like an incantation drear 

She hears them wash by wharf and pier. 


Will none come to save her yet ? 
Her foot is on the parapet ; 
Upward to a starless heaven 

One last, hopeless look is given. 

On each side stretches dark and far 
The line of roots irregular, 

And beneath a vast night-wall 
Based in gloom funereal. 


The blackness floweth up to meet 
The wanderer’s world-weary feet, 
And afar below it all 

Still the river seems to call, 

“ Mortal, since thou canst not live, 
Come, for I have rest to give, 
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Over thee and thy sad woes 
Secretly my wave shall close, 
Spreading changeless over all, 


Like a mighty funeral pall.” 


A moment, agonised and mute, 


Rigid, yet irresolute, 


She stands. Then, with a bitter cry, 


But from her soul’s last agony, 


Sheer down the black abyss she falls. 


The river washeth by its walls. 


Cornhill Magazine. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


BY A 
VIII.—MeEn. 


WHEN a man, as will now and again 
happen, has the misfortune to write and 
publish a more than usually feeble story, 
the critics, by a simple yet ingenious 
method, gently convey to him that he 
has mistaken his vocation in life. ‘ Miss 
So-and-So,’ they say, ‘ will probably be 
surprised to hear that all her men are 
monsters; that the arch-angelic do not 
1s yet walk amongst us clothed in tweed 
and broadcloth; nor do Oxford shoes 
disguise the cloven foot of our acquaint- 
ance,’ and so on, through paragraphs 
of infinitely cruel jocosity, admirably 
calculated not only to extinguish the 
well-meaning young man, but also pour 
técourager les autres ; ‘les autres’ being 
the enterprising ladies from out of whose 
midst his critics are supposed to have 
singled him. 

‘These papers being avowedly written 
by a woman, she perhaps ought to leave 
ull opinion or comment on ‘the head 
and crown of things’ to the more compe- 
tent virile pen. She would only venture, 
by way of apology and justification, to 
say thus much: that, if ‘some power’ 
have given ‘the giftie’ to men to see 
themselves and each other all around as 
other (men) see them, women are not 
altogether out in the dark; ‘they see men 

m their own (i.e. the feminine) stand- 

int, and this coign of vantage is not 
an altogether unimportant one. A man 
in his dressing-gown and slippers may 
show more of the real man that is in him 
to his wife than is ever likely to be known 
to his fellow-swaggerers at the Club, or 
the Major Pendennises of life with whom 
he lounges along the Row in the morn- 
ing, or sneers languidly through a 
summer's afternoon 
To say of men, generally, that they are 
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of the ‘ superior’ sex, is to say very little 
when applied to German men. Unfortu- 
nately, the genius of the language and 
the scheme of creation do not admit oi 
*superiorest;’ so we must go round 
about it, and say that in Germany the 
relative position of the sexes is what one 
imagines to be conveyed in the sentence 
‘and the sons of God took unto them- 
selves daughters of men.’ It is not, how- 
ever, my purpose here to speak specifi- 
cally of the German ‘ husband,’ because 
that, though an essentially feminine view 
of the subject, would be to limit it to an 
inconveniently narrow sphere ; and a man, 
whether bond or free, whether bachelor 
or Benedick— a man’s a man for a’ that.’ 

And, to begin with the physicai aspects 
of the matter, we may venture to affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that from 
earliest childhood the German man has 
privileges above the German woman, and 
these privileges grow always and in- 
crease. We know what their respective 
physical education is: the boy belongs 
to his Zurn-Verein ; he mixes with his in- 
feriors, superiors, and equals; he profits 
by his holidays to take long walking 
tours; he lives entirely during these 
summer excursions in the rough, carrying 
his modest wardrobe in a knapsack, eat- 
ing how, when, where he can ; falling in 
with parties of other youthful students 
like himself, fraternising on the road, 
hob-a-nobbing in the inns, singing with 
his full young voice the Volkslieder, the 
Studentenlieder, the Soldatenlieder of his 
Fatherland. He comes across ruined 
castles, ancient fortresses, Druid circles, 
quaint old hunting Schlisser, convents, 
churches. Straightway he learns all about 
what he sees; if he be not himself a stu- 
dent or an antiquarian, one or other of the 
party is; his young chest is bared to the 
breeze; his strong young limbs climb 
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350 GERMAN 
the mountain ; his eye roves keenly and 
restlessly to right and left ; what there is 
to be seen he will see; what there is to 
learn he will learn; what may be known he 
will know. The scents of the thyme and 
the pine linger in his tawny young mane ; 
he takes a draught of milk, a draught of 
water, with the simple food his wallet 
affords; he lies down, with his plaid 
under his head, in the shadow of the 
rock, or beneath the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks, and enjoys his noon- 
day nap. He saw the sun rise this 
morning, and has walked many an up- 
ward mile since daybreak. Seeing him 
lying there, you may, perhaps, take him 
for a young artisan (auf der Wander- 
schaft), as perhaps he is (for boys of all 
ranks will go out to spend their holidays 
in the summer-woods), or perhaps you 
discern, despite his rough clothes and 
his modest equipment, signs of that good 
blood in him which, as the proverb says, 
ne peut mentir. In any case, though he 
may not look what you would call a 
‘gentleman,’ he looks aman; with man- 
ly purpose and intention even in his 
sleeping eyelids and smiling mouth. He 
will get up presently, and go singing 
through the sunlit woods, a gay, a 
cheery, enviable young athlete. So, 
with a certain rough freedom, breathing 
nature, full of quaint simple prose and 
poetry, with infinite capabilities of en- 
thusiasm, with dim aspirations and vague 
yearnings after possible impossibilities, 
the German youth goes his way, through 
ideal paths into the great reality of the 
future. 

Speak of the German, and you see the 
soldier. Itis not only that the warlike 
element is the predominating one, it is 
that obedience, punctuality, endurance, 
high courage, silent perseverance, mark 
the whole manner of the man. The 
compulsory military service, so much be- 
spoken, bewritten, commended, con- 
demned, has had its fine moral influence 
on the nation atlarge. A man has served 
his time as Fretwilliger ; and he returns 
to his groceries, his farmeries, his draper- 
ies. He has learned exactitude, punctu- 
ality, obedience. Can there be a finer 
practical education? He has learned to 
hear, not to speak, and to obey. In turn, 
he will bring such habits of order and 
thoroughness into civil life with him as 
shall compel promptness and obedience, 
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and make the refractory look and the 
insubordinate word alike impossible. 
Taken from the receipt of custom, from 
the yard-wand or the coffee-mill, and set 
down in the barrack-yard, he learns new 
things, other things, more things, than if 
he passed his life behind a ledger, mea- 
suring ribbons, or weighing out groce- 
ries. His officers are men of noble 
blood, of fine type, of fair presence. 
The very aspect of them is an education 
for him; he admires, without envying 
them ; he acknowledges their superiority, 
and does not hate them for it. For, to 
the honor of the German nation let it 
be said, that even the rankest radical 
spits out his spite less at the person than 
at the thing he hates. With this prompt- 
ness to obey the word of command we 
find the corresponding roughness and 
readiness in giving it; dismissed from 
volunteer duty, he is apt to carry so/dat- 
esgue forms into private life, to indulge 
in laconic utterances, and look for mili- 
tary exactitude of obedience. So much 
for the non-professional soldier; for the 
man who may yet have to do real hard 
service in the Landwehr, or harder yet in 
the Landsturm, but who, for the 
being, is released trom his military 
duties, may go back to citizen life once 
more. 

Hitherto, for men of gentle birth, the 
army has been the only profession in 
Germany. No man who wrote von be- 
fore his name had any other career open 
to him, unless it were diplomacy ; but, it 
must be remembered, that in the pre-Im- 
perial days, when Prussia was a third- 
rate power, diplomacy could offer but 
very limited prospects in lite to men of 
good family and small means. The 
diplomatic representatives of the smaller 
States not unfrequently resolved them- 
selves into modest consuls, who, though 
pehaps not quite so ornamental as an 
ambassador, envoy, or minister, were at 
least equally useful, with the further 
advantage of being infinitely less expen- 
sive. ‘Then there was the higher civil 
service (Adhere-Beamten-Stand). But 
even the highest of such posts represent- 
ed but a dwarfed ambition; and again, 
the posts were not many, and the ladder 
to be climbed, rung by rung, painfully 
long; so that by the time a man had 
attained to the dignity of /inans-Minis- 
ter, or Wirklicher Geheimer-Rath, wintry 
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snow would already be lying on his 
‘frosty pow.’ 

Attorneys—a clamorous, noisy, cack- 
ling crew—have ever been inodorous in 
the nostrils of the refined, and in Ger- 
many you would search in vain for 
scions of noble blood amongst their 
turbulent ranks. ‘I do not like,’ said 
Dr. Johnson, referring to a person who 
had just left the room, ‘to speak ill of 
anyone behind his back, but I believe 
the gentleman is an attorney !’ 

The Church (in Protestant Germany), 
in spite of the late King of Prussia’s at- 
tempted episcopacies and Anglicanism, 
remains utterly unattractive in aristo- 
cratic eyes. ‘They were literary ‘ episco- 
pacies.. The King who invented the 
Bishop could not create the See. Bank- 
ers are almost exclusively children of 
Israel (occasionally ennobled; Baron- 
isirt, if they had been accommodating in 
the matter of timely loans), and whilst 
commerce seemed to be the prerogative 
of the plebeian, the army remained a pa- 
triclan monopoly. But already, if they 
have not changed, circumstances are 
changing all that. 

However great Germany may be as a 
military nation, bristling all over with 
helmet-spikes and fortresses, she can 
only become really and abidingly great 
when years of peace shall have consoli- 
dated her position. Commerce, the 
child of peace and the mother of plenty, 
is after all the furnisher of the thews and 
sinews of war. The country of the mil- 
liards knows, as well as any other country 
—nay, better, if the history of her past 
finance be worth anything—the value of 
full coffers and the dignity of no national 
debt. That she cannot remain political- 
ly great unless she become commercially 
great; that the fruitful rivalries of peace 
are the balm and oil her bleeding wounds 
require—there are abundant evidences 
to show. In her desire for a wider field 
and ampler opportunities, she has stretch- 
ed out tentative fingers across ticklish 
frontiers, warily touching this or that 
border-town, casting covetous eyes tow- 
ards this or that convenient port, send- 
ing out consuls to the east and to the 
west, and establishing relations to the 
north and to the south. And these very 
facts, this very attitude, open up vast 
future prospects to the young manhood 
of Germany. As a great power, Prussia 
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(and her dependencies) will be able to 
dispense with petty pride; noble fathers 
will see no dishonor in having rich 
sons; bankers and merchants will be 
admitted into ‘society,’ and honest inde- 
pendence will know how to exact respect 
and hold its own against expiring preju- 
dice. Marriages with the daughters of 
rich speculators and contractors are 
already quite the order of the day; and 
though one would prefer a more inde- 
pendent standpoint, and would rather a 
man should make money for himself 
than take it from another, yet we must 
not be impatient. Patrician blood is 
found to mix very kindly with plebeian 
money; the young lady is charmed to 
write the magic prefix before her name, 
and to find herself launched into higher 
circles; the young gentleman discovers 
that an opulent father-in-law is extreme- 
ly convenient on occasion, and forgives 
the want of a pedigree in considera- 
tion of the plethora of pelf. One or 
other of the offspring of such a marriage 
may come into the world with com- 
mercial instincts (as some babes are said 
to come mouthing silver spoons), and a 
purely ornamental young gentleman and 
lady thus become the unconscious 
founders of a race of merchant princes. 

It has been said that the well-born 
German is distinguished for his morgue 
and disregard of those in a _ lower 
station than himself. This was, and is, 
his chief reproach in the eyes of his 
middle-class fellow-countrymen. He 
does not conceal that he despises their 
want of manner, their glaring sole- 
cisms, their extraordinary coarseness 
of behavior and absence of tact. They, 
who perhaps know as much as he does, 
are richer than he is, are unconscious 
of all that jars and grates upon one of a 
finer fibre than themselves, and are apt 
to declare that he trades on his nobility, 
and assumes a merit that he is far from 
possessing. Not from the _ so-called 
‘lower orders’ is resentment ever likely 
to become dangerous, but from the well- 
educated, underbred middle-class; the 
very middling—if refinement of speech, 
suavity of manner, and gentleness of ut- 
terance count for anything. The middle- 
class as we understand it—one brother 
a merchant, another in the Guards, the 
eldest son of the house heir to a baron- 
etcy, the youngest walking the earth in 
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an M.B. waistcoat, and waiting for the 
family living—is almost incomprehen- 
sible to the ordinary German mind ; but 
let us hope that the day may not be far 
distant when the arrogance of the aristo- 
crat may be tempered and the tone of 
the citizen refined. So long as com- 
merce means mere shop-keeping, every 
petty grocer writes Aaufmann (mer- 
chant) over his shopdoor, and every Jew 
usurer signs himself Banguier, it is to be 
feared that a commercial career will not 
prove very attractive in the eyes of, or 
draw many recruits from, the upper 
ranks of society. It is not given to every 
man to be what in common parlance 
is called ‘ born a gentleman ;’ but if his 
birth be not gentle, his manners may 
make him so; and we all know thata 
‘cotton lord’ may be a truer gentleman 
than the descendant of a ‘hundred 
earls.’ The modest independence and 
self-reliance which bring about suavity 
of manners and an absence at once of 
the servile or the arrogant in a man’s 
intercourse with those of another rank is 
not ata premium in Germany, where 
either self-assertion or obsequiousness 
strikes the outsider with a 
pained surprise. 

The German gentleman, the man of 
noble birth, of splendid presence, of 
polished if of cold and arrogant man- 
ners, fails where we might expect him to 
fail. ‘Without love,’ says our great 
humorist, ‘I can fancy no true gen- 
tleman ’—love that is, not of the in- 
dividual, which may be but mere sub- 
limated selfishness, but that chivalrous 
devotion which high-minded manhood 
ever bears to gentle womanhood. The 
German gentleman may be gallant, he 
may be a man of pleasure, a lady-killer, 
a grand viveur ; as a rule he is perfectly 
ready to flirt with any pretty woman, to 
make daily Fenster parades before her 
windows, to whisper soft sentimental 
nothings to her during the course of the 
cotillon, it may be even slightly to ‘ com- 
promise’ her. She is, of course, a 
married woman (for these attentions 
would mean marriage to a girl), so she 
knows, and ought to know, how to take 
care of herself. He will go away, and 
laugh over his little social successes, 
when his comrades banter him on his 
bonnes fortunes ; and she will be back- 
bitten in the ‘ Kaffees,’ and a tolerant 
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society will view the matter with indiffer- 
ence, unless indeed it comes to such a 
climax as makes indifference no longer 
possible ; and even then, an easy-going 
temper disposes the lookers-on generally 
to be tolerably lenient. Their bark is 
much worse than their bite in these mat- 
ters, and, after all, one must not draw the 
line too tight. Marriage is beset with a 
thousand difficulties; life is more amus- 
ing behind the scenes of a theatre than 
in the dull domestic round. One likes 
to have one’s moments of relaxation, and 
eternal parade, civil as well as military, is 
rather a gilding of the lily. Women are 
well enough to be ‘a moment's orna- 
ment,’ but life is easier en gargon. One 
has a thousand egoisms and ambitions 
to occupy one’s time and thoughts, and 
aman gallooned all over with gold, and 
staggering under orders, cannot be ex- 
pected to sit like Hercules at Omphale’s 
German ladies are not accustomed 
to the entire and untiring devotion which 
Englishwomen accept with all the calm 
unconsciousness of a right. No man 
rises to open the door for you when you 
leave the room; if cups of tea or coffee 
have to be handed about, it is the lady 
of the house that will carry them round ; 
she will be rewarded with a ‘ 7 


feet. 


* Tausend 
Dank, meine Gnédigste, but the ‘most 
gracious’ will be allowed to trot about 
all the same. A man need not wait (in 
that happy land) for ‘pain and anguish’ 
to ‘rack the brow’ before the ministering 
angels appear uponthe scene. You (one 
of the angels) may search an hour for 
your sorte de balin a cloak-room, before 
one out of that group of glittering beings 
assembled round the door will put out a 
helping hand. When at last you emerge 
from your difficulties, and pass down the 
stairs, they will draw themselves up, in 
stramme militdrische Haltung, click their 
heels together, and bring their heads to 
the level of their sword-belts; and if 
that is not devotion, chivalric behavior, 
and splendid respect, the world has none 
to show, and you are an exacting and 
irrational malcontent. 

In everything the German is con- 
trolled. He is controlled in his love- 
makings and marryings; he is con- 
trolled in the utterance of his opinion ; 
he is controlled in his goings out 
and his comings in. The journalist is 
liable at any moment to fine and im- 












prisonment; the caricaturist to arrest ; 
f liberty of the press there can be no 
question; of the licence of the law no 
doubt. In the old gambling days of 
Baden and Hombourg, no native officer 
was permitted to play at the tables; the 
money of the State must remain abso- 
lutely in the State pocket; but this 
fatherly solicitude for the coin of the 
country did not extend itself to the 
pocket of the peasant, who would stand 
gloating through long Sunday afternoons 
at the heaps of gold, venture at last his 
florin or his thaler, and retire into a 
work-a-day world on Monday a dis- 
illusioned chawbacon. Control touches 
even the follies and flirtations of the 
young. Lately, in a northern capital, 
garrisoned by Prussian troops, an ardent 
young lieutenant and a coy and bashful 
maiden found themselves for a moment, 
by some rare chance, in a deserted tea- 
room alone. ‘The enamored youth had 
just caught his fair one by the hand, 
when her most intimate of intimate 
bosom friends entered. ‘The poor girl 
; started up in terror, and, forgetful alike 
of her love and her lover, broke out, 
ray, pray, best Evelina, do not say 
vhat you have seen.’ Evelina promised, 
and the imprudent maiden returned at 
once to the ball-room. But lo! next 
day the story, with various embroideries, 
was circulating through all the ‘ Kaffees,’ 
and behold! the day after, the ardent 
ieutenant summoned to an irate gene- 
al’s presence. ‘Young man,’ said his 
tern Vorgesetster, glooming down upon 
him in grim regulation wrath, ‘ you are 
transferred to depot duty on the fron- 
tier; there you will have ample time to 
reflect on your indiscretion.’ (‘Es ist 
Ihnen nicht erlaubt jungen Damen aus 
den héheren Stinden zu compromiti- 
ren!’) And forth, like ball from the can- 
non’s mouth, behold our gay young mili- 
taire shot over the frontier! Hear this, 
gallant young English gentlemen, horse, 
foot, and dragoons; hear it, too, young 
i:nglish maidens inclining tender ears to 
manly pleadings, and be thankful that 
vour bosom friends are not spies, nor, as 
a rule, the colonels of our regiments 
martinets in matters of the affections. 
Resistance in any shape is hopeless; it 
will be put down, in whatever form or in 
whatever rank it makes its sporadic 
appearance, with an iron hand. Be- 
New Skerirs.—VOov. XXIII., No. 3 
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neath the drapery of that flowing white 
mantle, that reminds you of the crusa- 
ders of old, you may plainly perceive 
the steel gauntlet of armed despotism. 
“Whilst all the others were boasting,’ 
says Heine, ‘of how proudly the Prus- 
sian eagle soared towards the sun, I pru- 
dently kept my eyes fixed upon his claws.’ 

The German makes a- good colonist 
because he is frugal, patient, and hardy ; 
but he seems to need a transplantation to 
another soil to shine forth in all the excel- 
lence that not unfrequently becomes his. 
The German workman at home is dila- 
tory, unpunctual, slow, and often ex- 
tremely ‘ bungling’ in his work. There is 
not the same competition as with us; if 
he do not choose to hurry himself, you 
must abide his pleasure; he is the obli- 
ger, you the obliged. You give hima 
model, and he executes his copy not 
amiss; it only falls short of supreme 
excellence ; a little more finish, and it 
would have been absolutely well done. 
The German laborer is a marvel of 
heavy artfulness: he seems always to 
have something to do that interferes 
with continuous work; either he has to 
spit upon his hands, or to adjust his rai- 
ment, or to take a dram, or have a 
‘crack ’ with a comrade, or pick a quar- 
rel with an enemy; in short, he is in- 
ventive in this respect to a degree that 
his general stolidity would never lead 
you to suspect. The writer remembers 
watching throughout a period of soie 
months an English ‘navvy,’ who had 
command of a gang of Germans engaged 
upon some waterworks. Abuse flowed 
freely from the lips of the stalwart 
sriton, and though he spoke an un- 
known tongue, the desired effect was 
produced; the instant, however, his at- 
tention was withdrawn, or his amenities 
ceased, the stolid crew abandoned all 
active labor, and became passive specta- 
tors of the general scene. ‘I'd liever 
have one o’ ourn nor five on ’em,’ said 
that British ‘navvy,’ in a tone of rueful 
indignation one day to a sympathetic 
auditor who was watching the slow pro- 
gress; even the stalwart frame, the loud 
voice of the man, and the free use of his 
choice vernacular had ceased to have its 
effect, and the gloom of despair hung 
heavy on his brow. Yet we know that 
two-thirds of the sugar-bakers, bakers, 
and tailors in London are German, and 
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that America speaks largely the language 


of Hans Breitmann. It seems that the 
sight of incessant activity and untir- 
ing energy universally prevailing around 
is necessary to arouse the German, and 
make him shake off the lethargy that 
otherwise possesses him. Crimes of 
violence are of very rare occurrence 
in Germany; the German is not cruel, 
he does not murder, he does not assas- 
sinate, he does not beat his wife, or 
kick her with hobnailed shoes: he does 
not love blood. Bloodshed is distasteful 
to him, unless, as in the Franco-Prussian 
war, it be his duty to shed blood; then 
he consénts to butcher and be butchered 
(as during the awful days of Grave- 
lotte and Mars-la-Tour) with almost 
automatic endurance. But whilst we allow 
for the difference of temperament that 
distinguishes the Teuton from the Celt, 
we must concede that education counts 
for something in this matter. 
the masses, and they will not love, as the 
French lower orders do, to welter, when 
excited, in the blood of their fellow-men, 
to lick their lips in savage lust to lap it 
again. ‘The German is generally rough, 
and sometimes brutal, but humanity, on 
the whole, prevails, and the brute in him 
is less than the man. Indeed, that sort 
of ‘sentiment,’ which is so marked a 
characteristic of the modern Teuton, is 
to be found even in the dramatis persone 
of the police reports. 

‘It 1s characteristic,’ says a modern 
writer, speaking of his fellow-country- 
men, ‘that our German rascals have 
always a certain sentimentality. sticking 
to them. They are no cold-blooded 
knaves of calculation, but are black- 
guards of sentiment. They have 
Gemiith, and take the warmest interest in 
the fates of those they have robbed, so 
that one cannot be quit of them. Even 
our distinguished chevaliers d’industrie 
are not mere egoists who steal for them- 
selves, but court coy Mammon to do 
good with their ill-gotten gains.’ 

In the old historic days of the small 
Residenz towns, the unwary stranger 
who found himself at Court was, if of 
unsophisticated mind, literally blinded 
and bewildered by the blaze of stars and 
decorations that glittered in the firma- 
ment. Awe-struck by the cloud of 
heroes and veterans, he prepared, as 
though wandering through the Walhalla 
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of the universe, to put off his mental shoes 
from off his feet, in acknowledgment that 
he was standing on the holy ground ot 
heroism. But when, upon enquiring, he 
ascertained the truth of the matter, and 
learned that every serenity, transparency, 
or impalpability passing by that way, and 
dining at the Grand Ducal board, would 
have to send, as a matter of mere rou- 
tine, the ‘order’ of his State to the 
Court officrals, first, second, or third 
class, each according to his kind; when 
he learned that this blazing star had been 
conferred on the occasion of the grandes 
chasses ; that that noble order was be- 
stowed on the Duke’s representatives at 
the baptism of an archduchess, and the 
other resplendent decoration but the 
evidence of an Imperial dinner-party, he 
would not unfrequently go his sardonic 
way, sneering the sneer of the cynic at 
the tinsel and frippery of such supreme 
sham. ‘The writer of these lines remem- 
bers a most worthy, inoffensive man 
upon whom fate had most inappropri- 
ately conferred the combined offices of 
Grand Chambellan de la Cour and 
Theater Intendant. He had accom- 
panied his royal master to every Court 
in Europe, and his sovereign being of 
convivial turn and addicted to ‘ dining ' 
the princes who passed by his way, stars 
and garters continued to flow in upon 
the first official of the Court. The wags 
were pleased to suggest all sorts of in- 
congruous and ,incompatible positions 
for the ‘ thick-coming ’ decorations, and 
it was feared that he would at last, how- 
ever unwillingly, be forced, all the rest of 
his person being preoccupied, to sit 
upon the orders of the future. 

Great were the envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness, that 
fermented in female breasts on these 
occasions. The adjutants’ wives had 
always a grievance; one would com- 
plain that her husband, holding a double 
office about the Court, should not have 
had a first-class decoration; another 
would weep that she whose family was of 
the ancient of the earth must endure the 
slight of seeing her spouse receive an 
order of the third class, while the little 
pert upstart who had married the Oder- 
stall-Metster pranced past her with an 
ornament made of the diamonds picked 
out of the Grand Cross, that he, the 
Master of the Horse, ought never to 
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have had! ‘The infinite littleness of 
such a life was the fair butt of ferment- 
ing ‘patriots’; no wonder that radical 
writers brought what wit they could to 
bear on the subject, or that the reformers 
were great on fossil feudalism. Fora 
people that had discovered gunpowder, 
printing, and the Critique of Pure 
Reason, such a_ spectacle included 
almost every humiliation, and the won- 
der to all lookers-on is not so much 
how, as by whom, that vast revolution 
which is called Imperialism has been 
brought about. ‘The united Fatherland, 
the old dream of national unity, is real- 
ised, but the very dreamers themselves 
must, one would think, be still rubbing 
incredulous eyes, seeing after what an 
unforeseen fashion they have awakened. 

Yet Prussia has indisputably this one 
glory above all the other countries of 
‘Teutonia; that, whilst they have had 
gossipries, scandals, intrigues, nests of 
squabbles, and parish politics, she has a 
history. Her Electors have been the 
elect, her kings have been the ken-ning 
men; they have known and they have 
done; abstract knowing could not help 
them, only concrete doing. Alert, rest- 
less, thorough; looking into everything, 
examining, proving; scant mercy, short 
justice; frugal, thrifty, hardy, sharing 
common perils with the common soldier, 
keeping kingly state when kingly state 
was demanded; rewarding, punishing, 
reprimanding, with here a genial act, 
and there a jovial word, the Zandesvater, 
not the king alone, but the father of his 
people. Other knowers and doers, look- 
ing upwards, not because of the mere 
kingship of their chief, but with fullest 
confidence in his power and will, both to 
know and to do, arose in their places, 
each in his Fach; the thing done vary- 
ing according to time and circumstance, 
according to person and place; valuable 
chiefly, not for the magnitude of it, but 
for the reality of it. 

The history of the House of Hohen- 
zollern is the history of Prussia; nay, ‘ if 
aught of prophecy ’ be ours, bids fair to 
prove the history of Germany. We have 
seen a gallant old King at the head of 
a sorely tried army, enduring hardships 
with the courage of an adolescent; we 
have seen the Crown Prince sharing 
common perils with the common soldier ; 
we have seen all the available princes of 
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the blood fighting, marching, watching, 
enduring, conquering, and dying side by 
side with the peasant; rained upon 
snowed upon, hailed upon, stormed at 
by shot and shell, travel-strained, blood- 
stained, mud-bespattered, war-be-tatter- 
ed, not mere ‘men with muskets’ but 
soldiers to the backbone, one and al! 
prince, peer, and peasant, willing to die 
for the Fatherland. True valor, not 
rash daring, patient endurance, not 
foolhardy escapades, steadfastness of 
heart and stability of mind, inspired 
these men who stood up to fight for 
their belief, to die for what they thought 
the justice of their cause. Not the light 
Greek fire of inflammable enthusiasm, 
such as caught the boulevards one day 
in July, and set all Paris, like straw, 
blazing; but the deep volcanic fire of 
conviction, long smouldering, darkly 
hidden, portentous, unquenchable, un- 
less, indeed, by crimson seas yet to flow. 
Jt is supremely characteristic of the 
genius of the two nations, that whilst 
the French were hysterically shrieking 
‘A Berlin!’ falling upon each other’s 
necks, and vowing to celebrate their 
Emperor's birthday in the palaces of 
Prussia, the German polished his arms, 
sang his ‘ Watch on the Rhine,’ said no 
word of Paris, and before many months 
were over crowned his gallant old King 
emperor in the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles. ‘This is the history of the Ger- 
man army; all honor to it and to those 
who led it on to victory. 

In civil life, it was in old days the 
pride of the Prussian official that he 
lived narrowly; that only by a close 
economy was he able to make those two 
proverbial ends meet which is such a 
desirable result in domestic economy. 
Parsimony was his pride; his private 
economies went to enrich the coffers of 
the State, and his patriotism was of the 
type of which Virgil says, ‘The noblest 
motive was the public good.’ For him 
a dinner of Spartan broth, and the mens 
conscia rectt therewith, was better than 
all the fleshpots of the Fatherland un- 
seasoned by the antique virtues. The 
Fabricius type is, alas! extinct, gold 
scorners impossible, and the austerity of 
Cincinnatus a thing of the past. Impe- 
rialism obliges, and ostentation is now 
the order of: the day. Representative 
officials receive handsome salaries 
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splendid emoluments rain down on the 
worthy ; the day for small economies is 
over; the Fatherland has to be ‘ repre- 
sented,’ and the country of the milliards 
rust show itself great in all directions. 
It is little understood or realised in 
England that pomp and circumstance 
illustrate at Berlin the glories of the new 
Empire after a brilliant fashion. There 
is, indeed, not one Court, but many ; not 
only the Emperor and the Prince Impe- 
rial, but all the other princes of the 
house of Hohenzollern keep up official 
state, whereof the exponents are gor- 
geous uniforms, resplendent liveries, 
showy equipages, and brilliant entertain- 
ments. We may think how dull by 
comparison our deserted quasi-Republi- 
can capital appears in the eyes that prize 
pomp and pageantry, and how strange 
the utter absence of all official glitter 
and grandeur to those accustomed to the 
presence of a Court. We take our Ger- 
man friends to the Horse-Guards (all 
we have of magnificence to show), and 
point out the imposing appearance of our 
household troops. “Have you ever seen 
our gardes-du-corps?’ is the only com- 
ment; ‘splendid giants,-mounted on 
huge chargers, wearing a classic silver 
helmet, crested with eagles’ wings, a 
dazzling silver cuirass, and juste-au- 
corps of “ white samite, mystic, wonder- 
ful”?’ You perhaps say No. ‘Ah 
then, indeed!’ replies your Prussian 
friend, as one who makes allowances for 
your ignorant worship. The modern 
German is likely to become a thorn in 
the flesh of humanity at large, not be- 
cause he is victorious, but because he is 
forever blowing the blast of his victories 
on the trumpet of fame. The braying 
of that brazen instrument is, of necessity, 
not so sweet in his neighbor's ears as in 
his own; yet should you venture to re- 
monstrate, he will fix a quarrel upon you, 
and you will have abjectly to ask him to 
continue his melodious strain. It is not 
enough that his country has become one 
of the great powers of Europe, he wants 
you to say that it is the greatest. Suc- 
cess is so sweet to him, power so new, 
triumph so intoxicating, and the old 
radical dream of a united Fatherland 
realised, he himself hardly knows how, 
in Bismarcko-Imperialism is such a bewil- 
dering,.experience, that he stands on the 
highway, pistol in hand, and exacts your 
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admiration or your life. It is not 
enough that you have at an earlier stage 
of the journey already paid your tribute 
of admiration; you must pay it again. 
You are to go on admiring; your awe 
and your respect are to become vocal; if 
you are not loudly, consistently, persist- 
ently with the Fatherland, you are 
against it. It is by sufferance that your 
humble vehicle rolls along the Emperor's 
highway; get out and grovel, then all 
shall be well with you; resist, and you 
shall be torn out of your coach, and the 
great jackboots will kick you ignomini- 
ously into space, and the big man will go 
his swaggering way with a grim smile 
behind his tawny moustache, as one who 
exterminates the lively pertinacious 
pulex irritans, otherwise sublimely big 
and indifferent. 

The crumpled roseleaf on Germany's 
bed of glory is, that she cannot get every 
other nation to admire her as much as 
she admires herself ; and in her present 
egotistical attitude would fain extract 
what she covets, if not otherwise, then 
a force d'armes. 

It is this uneasy tone, this monopoly 
of adulation, this exacting, suspicious 
restlessness, that tells tales of the fever 
of ambition pulsing through every vein 
of the new system. Fever has a false 
strength that looks to the sound man 
much like health; let him look again, 
and in the glare of the patient’s eye he 
will see evidences of the distempered 
blood, and will be careful to soothe 
rather than to irritate. When we speak 
of the one crumpled roseleaf in Prussia’s 
bed, we speak hyperbolically. Hers is 
no rose-strewn couch; on the contrary it 
is, as those who know her best, best 
know, an uneasy bed; a bed that will 
have to be made again and again, lucky 
if at last it become a place of rest. To 
leave metaphor—her extent of frontier 
is immense; she will yet need all that is 
best in her best men. At any moment 
Bavaria may break away. Hanover 
harbors resentment; Scandinavia hates 
her for her ruthless want of faith: it is 
known that the coming Czar is intensely 
anti-Prussian, and that the long lists of 
German names filling distinguished posi- 
tions in army and State are offensive be- 
yond any present possibility of expres- 
sion, to a very large party in Russia. 
Alsace and Lorraine have, as Elsass and 












Lothringen, to be kept under, and in- 
creasing vigilance must inspire fear where 
no love is. 

When we speak of the German of the 
present day, we have all of us, uncon- 
sciously, the grand modern prototype in 
our minds—the man of blood and iron; 
the Hammer-man; the Thunderer; the 
Baresark ; the Bismarck—the great typi- 
cal heroic figure, that will go down to 
future ages colossal, momentous, im- 
mortal. He, the greatest, comes home 
to the smallest, to men’s business and 
bosoms in a special manner; the like- 
1ess of him hangs in the humblest hut ; 
but for him Hans and Michel had not 
laid down their lives in French mire and 
clay; but for him food were not so dear, 
nor widows so many, nor wives so few; 
but for him, taxes had not been so rigor- 
ous, nor money so scarce. Yet, he is the 
idol of the populace—of that populace 
which, erewhile, stoned, lampooned, 
caricatured, and reviled him; of that 
populace that was nothing more than 
mud-seas at his feet, on the vast field of 
the Fatherland. 

Now he reigns supreme; the contempt 
he once showed for them is become the 
enemy's portion; the people are grown 
his willing instrument; he has known 
how to read the signs of the times, to 
seize the chances of the moment, to 
wield and to weld; to mould the old 
order of things into a new order; to 
root out the republican radies; to crush 
down the radical spirit; to grasp the 
national mind; to hold the nation’s 
heart: to venture, to succeed, to dare, 
and to do. The national vanity, the 
popular pride, have been flattered by 
his miraculous successes; surely a grate- 
ful people will foster their hero. ‘Their 
good old Emperor is well enough, but 
even Ae had not been but for Bismarck. 
He, gallant old gentleman, has scruples, 
hesitations, tendernesses of conscience, 
regrets; is not much other than any 
private man—him we do not specially 
care to go out and greet. As for 
princes, clothed in soft raiment, dwelling 
in kings’ palaces, their name is legion ; 
but this man, der Einsige, the only One, 
unique; his like not again to be seen 
this side of eternity ; a prophet, and more 
than a prophet—him we will worship, 
before him we will fall down. A gigan- 
tic mass of all that makes Manhood, he 
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carries a high look with him; fire and 
reality, as well as blood ard iron, are in 
that great figure and big brain. He 
speaks, and it is as though the king of 
beasts sent his leonine.roar before him 
through the forests of which he is lord. 
That orator, erst so eloquent, seems 
now bvt froth and fribble; the attempt- 
ed epigram of the penultimate patriot 
dwindles into mere spite ; prudence be- 
comes pedantry; warning, the mumb- 
lings of blind senile leaders of the blind ; 
threat, the mere futile squeak of peevish 
incompetence. The little sneers have 
struck too low, they fall unheeded at his 
feet; he will not stoop to notice them; 
let them lie: but from his height, God- 
like, demoniac, he will pour forth his lava 
stream of scathing eloquence, which, by 
mere attraction of gravitation, reaches 
its destination in the infinite flats be- 
neath him. ‘This stinging tongue, this 
arrogant intellect, this ruthless will, this 
keen daring, and restless ambition, what 
are they but the outcome of the age? In 
him you see the typical German; the 


guerre-man, the war-man; the gar-man 


—the whole man; nay, rather a demi- 
god unfathomable, terrible. There is, 
in all modern history, no figure like this 
figure, no mind like this mind, unless it 
be the brief apparition of a Mirabeau on 
a back-ground of unaccomplished des- 
tiny. A man for men to fear; for 
women to love ; for, beside that primeval 
titanic force, there dwells another man 
in him in strange and striking contrast 
with the Briareus of the Tribune—a 
gentle, genial, human-hearted man; 
witty, winning; loving the soft sound of 
women’s voices, the beauty of brigh 
eyes, the prattle of children, the yellow- 
ing woods, the setting sun. A Triton, 
indeed, but not amongst minnows. ‘No 
great general,’ says Froude, ‘ ever arose 
out of a nation of cowards, no great 
statesman out of a nation of fools.’ 
That the mute Moltkes and bashful 
Bismarcks of the Fatherland are many, 
we may be sure; but history is careful 
only of the type. Looking at such a 
man as this, surrounded by such men as 
these, we, who are but spectators of the 
drama, are almost tempted, since finite 
man cannot go on infinitely, to re-echo 
the prayer of Paracelsus, and cry: 
‘Make no more giants, God, but elevate 
the race at once! ’—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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UNSEEN 


THE object of this book, which the 
authors inform us in their Preface is ‘ to 
show that the presumed incompatibility 
of Science and Religion does nct exist,’ 
is not a novel one, but it is refreshing to 
find that instead of adding to the long list 
of abortive attempts to reconcile Genesis 
and Geology, they have dealt with a vital 
question in presenting arguments from 
the scientific side in support of the doc- 
trine of a future life. 

Written by two men deservedly eminent 
in that branch of Science known as natu- 
ral philosophy (for it is an open secret 
that the work is the joint production 
of Professors Balfour Stewart and P. G. 
Tait) this ‘ Eirénicon’ has received but 
little favor from physicists, who for the 
most part pronounce it to be ‘neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.’ 
While amorg the orthodox there are 
some who look askance upon it, since it 
*com’st in sucha questionable shape,’ its 
voice the voice of Scripture, its hands 
the hands of Science; these for the 
most part accord it hearty welcome, be- 
cause, although its coat is one of many 
pieces, ragged-edged quotations torn 
from the Bible indiscriminately, and 
stitched to hypotheses of Anaxagoras, 

soscovitch, and Thomson concerning 
matter, it does ingeniously seek to recon- 
cile the several manifestations of energy 
in the Cosmos with the several functions 
of the Trinity; sees in Genesis hints 
of La Place’s nebular hypothesis, and in 
the pseudo-Second Epistle of Peter a 
prediction of what Professor Clifford 
calls the ‘ last catastrophe,’ when the sun, 
devouring, Chronos-like, his offspring, 
shall draw the earth and the other 
planets into his insatiate maw, and ulti- 
mately be swallowed up himself by some 
huger, hungrier sun. There are, never- 
theless, sufficient points of difference 
between the authors and the ordinary 
*‘reconcilers’ to render a perfect ra- 
prochement impossible. For although, as 
hinted above, they find themselves large- 
ly in accord with orthodex belief on 
certain ‘ essentials,’ they accept the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, which is not yet re- 
* The Unseen Universe; or, Physical Specula- 


tions on a Future State. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 
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garded as a buttress of the faith once 
delivered to the saints, although th 
approving reception of Dr. Abbott's 
recent University Sermons indicates that 
it will be; and they reject by inference 
the doctrines of the fall of man and a 
collective final judgment. 

The three editions of the work whic! 
have been called for within the space ct 
a few months, bear evidence to the in- 
terest excited by a scientific treatment 
of the question of immortality. ‘That 
question is one which, in its combined 
mystery and attractiveness, has occupied 
a large, in some cases an unduly large, 
share of the thought of man since he first 
awoke to the question of his origin and 
destiny. Round it, like a planet tether 
ed by centripetal force, the spirit of man 
revolves, nor is it likely that the day wiil 
come when it will no longer be the sub- 
ject of inquiry and desire, when intellect 
reigning undisputed over a 
world, the reason will not take the 
trouble to ask, ‘If a man die shall he 
live again?’ and the heart, mechanically 
swayed, cease to yearn 


tearles: 


For the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


That nearly every argument on whic! 
a belief in a future life has been sup- 
posed to rest must be given up; that 
very considerable modifications, o1 
rather enlargements, of the conceptions 
commonly formed respecting it must b 
made, and consequently that many ele 
ments of ignorance which now exist in 
the emotions must be cast out, there can 
be no doubt whatever; but the belief 
itself remains unaffected by these surren- 
ders—persistent and indestructible. 

The book opens with a sketch, in the 
main a correct one, of the various forms 
which belief in a life after death was 
held among the civilised nations of an- 
tiquity, and of that belief among Chris- 
tians from the time of Christ to the 
present day. In an historical summary of 
the teaching of Christ upon this matter, 
the authors profess to avoid committing 
themselves to any theory concerning his 
person, and yet they remark that his 
relation ‘to the universe was different 
from that of any mere man.’ This is by 
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no means aclear statement. If by it the 
authors intend to convey their belief 
that Christ is God the Son, the question 
of a future life must be settled in their 
minds beyond all dispute, since he 
taught it: andthe Unseen Universe isa 
superfluous book. And yet they throw 
vigorous scientific contempt on the doc- 
trine of a physical resurrection, a belief 
in which would seem, so far as the very 
fragmentary records concerning him en- 
able us to judge, to have been held by 
Christ. This is, to say the Jeast, not 
consistent if it be held that he spake 
vith divine knowledge and authority. 
But concerning this, as also concerning 
the larger question of the value and 
uthority of the several books of the 
Bible, the position of the authors of the 
Unseen Universe is most unsatisfactory, 
and does but illustrate the very general 
looseness of practice of assuming the 
divine origin and unity of a number of 
heterogeneous works, in making quota- 
tions hap-hazard from them to support 
particular doctrine. One can under- 
stand the adoption of so irrational a 
method by Low Churchmen and Rivival- 
ut it might fairly be expected that 
bits of mind would 
not be content to endorse by their 


ists, I 


men of scientific ha 


ilence the popular notions concerning 
the supernatural origin of the Bible. 

That they have devoted some time to 
1e comparatively unimportant subject 
of textual criticism is shown in the inser- 


+ 


tion here and there of notes discussing 
the subtle mistranslations which are 
supposed to affect doctrines of ‘awful 
importance.’ 

Surely the time wasted on these fruit- 
less logomachies should have been occu- 
pied with the needful initial statement of 
the grounds upon which the authors ad- 
mit the validity of the claim made on 
behalf of the Bible to be a revelation of 
truths which, but for it, man could never 
have known. Surely if the value of a 
revelation depends, as depend it must, 
upon the clearness of that which it re- 
veals, so that there cannot be uncertainty 
as to the meaning, the authors should 
have explained how it has come to pass 
that disputes have constantly arisen as 
to ‘ what saith the Scripture.” For exam- 
ple, at the present time a very large num- 
ber among the orthodox are seriously 
exercised concerning the future of the 


wicked. Quite a literature of the sub- 


ject has lately sprung up, disclosing three 


widely different opinions thereon. One 
section, numbering among its adherents 
prominent ministers of the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist sects, maintains that 
man forfeited his immortality when he 
feil, and that it will be restored only to 
those who are regenerate through Christ. 
For the rest of mankind there will be a 
season, the duration of which is not 
stated, of physical torture in hell and 
then annihilation. Another section re- 
mains staunch to the saints’ comforting 
doctrine of everlasting punishment (to 
which, perhaps, the most valid objection 
was the farmer’s, ‘that no constitution 
could stand it’) while the third section 
advocates the doctrine, certainly as old as 
Origen, of universal restoration. Each 
of these appeals to the Bible in support 
of his particular view; and, since each 
talks much about the meaning of the 
original Greek, the only inference we 
can draw is that upona subject of no 
small interest the original Greek gives 
forth an uncertain sound. We cite this 
example only to show that in the absence 
of precise statements as to how they 
have reached such certitude concerning 
the Scripture revelation of a future state 
as their references to it imply, the authors 
of the Unseen Universe have failed to 
use an opportunity of relieving the per- 
plexity of many minds. They cannot 
escape from their self-adopted position 
by disclaimers to the effect that they are 
not theologians and do but take the 
Christian records as they find them 
While they withhold their reasons for 
constituting the Bible a court of appeal 
against decisions arrived at by the 
matured judgment of our time upon 
doctrines deduced from its several books, 
a bounden duty remains undischarged, 
the neglect of which is only aggravated 
by their trifling over nice distinctions of 
words. 

For this weighing of mint, anise, and 
cummin, and the leaving of the weightier 
matters undone, we are probably in- 
debted to the theologians whose ‘ ready 
and valuable assistance ’ is acknowledged 
by the authors in their Preface. We do 
not doubt the readiness of that assist- 
ance, for theologians are seldom called 
in to revise the proof-sheets of scientific 
books, but we must take leave to ques- 
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tion its value. It seems to us that the 
Delilahs of theology have for once caught 
the Samsons of science napping, and 
shorn their locks. A series of chapters 
are next devoted to very clear and mas- 
terly expositions of the several hypoth- 
eses concerning the origin, mode of 
development, material, structure, and 
probable fate of ‘the present physical 
universe,’ as the authors term it, or, as 
we will call it, to prevent confusion of 
terms, the Cosmos; and to explanations 
of the principles known as the ‘ Conser- 
vation of Energy’ and ‘Continuity ;’ 
these latter being the bases of the 
authors’ argument for the existence of 
an Unseen and Eternal Universe, out of 
which all things visible came, and into 
which they are returning. 

The substance of these chapters goes 
to show that the Cosmos has an objective 
reality ; that it had a beginning in time, 
and in time will come toanend. Under 
the term ‘stuff,’ or ‘ matter,’ there is in- 
cluded not only solid, liquid, and gaseous 
bodies, but also that extremely subtle, 
elastic form of it, known as ether, which 
is supposed to pervade space and to oc- 
cupy the minute spaces between the 
atoms of all bodies, and is the medium 
by which energy is conveyed from the 
sun, as well as the vehicle by which light 


is brought from more distant suns, and 


thereby some knowledge of their physical 
constitution obtained. But matter forms 
the smaller part of the Cosmos. Besides 
it there is something ,which also has an 
objective reality, namely, ‘ energy,’ of the 
transformations of which matter is the 
vehicle. Those attributes of matter 
which were formerly thought to have a 
substantive existence, e.g. heat being 
once called caloric. and electricity a 
fluid, are now known to be modes of 
motion of an unknown force among the 
particles of matter. The doctrine of the 
reciprocal interaction of the several 
classes of phenomena is known as the 
‘Correlation of Physical Forces,’ and is 
thus clearly stated by Sir W. R. Grove, 
whose monograph, bearing that title, is 
the standard book on the subject : 


Light, heat, electricity, magnetism, motion, 
and chemical affinity, are all convertible ma- 
terial affections ; assuming either as the cause, 
one of the others will be the effect. Thus heat 
may be said to produce electricity ; electricity, 
heat~ and so of the rest. 
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Sir W. Grove also remarks, in his 
address on ‘Continuity,’ which will be 
found in the sixth edition of the same 
volume : 

It isnow proved that all these forces are 
so invariably connected inter se and with 
motion as to be regarded as modifications of 
each other, and as resolving themselves ob- 
jectively into motion, and subjectively into 
that something which produces or resists 
motion, and which we call force. 


By the principle of the ‘ Conservation 
ef Matter’ is meant that its sum-total in 
the Cosmos is constant, since it cannot be 
increased or lessened ; in brief, that mat- 
ter is indestructible. 

3y the principle of the ‘ Conservation 
of Energy,’ or,as Herbert Spencer pre- 
fers to call it, the ‘ Persistence of Force,’ 
is meant, that under all the several modes 
of motion through which it is manifested 
the sum-total remains unaltered; in 
brief, that energy is indestructible. But 
what matter is in itself, and what en- 
ergy is in itself, are profound and pro- 
bably insoluble mysteries. Now, ener- 
gy is of use to us solely because it is 
constantly being transformed. We can 
get no work done by still water, motion- 
less air, or heat equally distributed. . To 
drive the wheel the water must fall; to 
propel the ship the air-currents must 
travel; to move a steam-engine the heat 
of the burning coal must pass to the less 
warm water of the boiler. And since 
every hot body is parting with its heat, 
which is diffused among bodies less 
heated, there is a tendency towards 
equilibrium in an ultimate uniform tem- 
perature throughout the entire mass, and 
when that equilibrium is attained, it is 
obvious that, although the quantity of en- 
ergy will remain, it will become unavail- 
able for work. As Professor Helmholtz 
remarks : 

The last weight will have reached its level 
The last molecule of matter will have satis 
fied the strongest affinity. All parts of the 
universe will be equally hot, and no light 
wave will cross the regions of space. 


And then shall the end be. Long ere 
this the earth and the other bodies of 
our system will have been engulfed in 
the sun, the solar heat sustained by the 
impact of those huge masses will have 
been dissipated and the sun himself have 
met a similar fate, until the visible uni- 
verse shall be resolved into its primitive 
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nebulosity, and so provide material for 
the development of vaster solar systems. 

And so on, growing in grandeur bunt dimin- 
ishing in number till the exhaustion of energy 
is complete, and after that eternal rest, so far 
at least as visible motion is concerned.— U2- 
seen Universe, p. 92. 


With this fate before it, immortality 
in such a universe is impossible, and 
were the action of the principle of the 
conservation of energy limited to it, 
continued existence elsewhere would, on 
the authors’ hypothesis, be impossible. 
They contend that since the Deity 
(whose existence as a personal God they 
regard as self-evident, although they do 
not disdain to quote a passage from 
Herbert Spencer in support of the ‘ self- 
evident’) has conditioned all created 
beings as regards time, place, and sensa- 
tion, we cannot conceive of any finite in- 
telligence without some sort of embodi- 
ment. ‘The connection of mind and 
matter 1s an impenetrable mystery, but 
their interdependence shows that for 
continuity of being an organisation con- 
necting the individual with the past and 
affording power of varied action in the 
present is indispensable. 

It is at this point that the principle 
of Continuity comes in to support the 
theory of the authors that the ether, 
which has the power of transmitting 
motion from one part of the Cosmos 
to another, is the vehicle by which 
the energy of the Cosmos passes into an 
unseen universe; energy from the indi- 
vidual, as well as that vast surplusage of 
force, the ultimate disposition of which 
remains, the authors’ theory notwith- 
standing, one of the most perplexing yet 
interesting questions for our natural phi- 
losophers to investigate. (As a single 
illustration, take the fact that all the 
planets of the solar system together inter- 
cept only about the SETS VIIN part of 
the heat emitted by the sun, the earth 
taking about the syeaueveon Patt.) 

Continuity is based upon the theory 
that the sequence of events is orderly, not 
fitful; that the causes which are now 
producing certain effects operated in the 
past to produce like effects. In virtue of 
this principle the astronomer can calculate 
eclipses as easily backwards as forwards ; 
in virtue of it the geologist learns in 
present formations the history of the de- 
position of the most ancient strata, and, 
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in investigating effects apparently anoma- 
lous, feels no necessity to refer them to 
special interventions. In brief, we may 
borrow a verse from the book of Ecclesi- 
astes (chap. i. 9) as tersely defining this 
modern doctrine: ‘The thing that hath 
been it is that which shall be, and that 
which is done is that which shall be 
done, and there is no new thing under 
the sun.’ Although, in dealing with the 
question of the beginning of the Cosmos, 
the authors decline to admit any break 
in continuity—nay, insist upon the 
interference of a First Cause being driven 
back as far as possible—they appear 
quite prepared to make a reservation in 
favor of the miracles said to have been 
worked by Christ, thus cheerfully, it 
would seem at the suggestion of their 
theological revisers, sawing well-nigh 
through the bough on which they are all 
sitting. 

Putting the physical speculations of the 
book into as brief a form as is possible, 
they are as follows: The principle of the 
dissipation of energy forbids us to think 
that the Cosmos had no beginning, and 
the principle of continuity forbids us to 
seek in the hypothesis of creation ¢. 
nthilo (which is, in fact, unthinkable) for 
an explanation of that beginning. 

We are therefore led to conclude that 
there is an unseen universe with which the 
Cosmos, being born out of it, stands in 
the most intimate connection, and which 
is itself related to a series of unseen uni- 
verses beyond it, the ultimate one possess- 
ing ‘infinite energy and of which the 
intelligent developing agency possesses in- 
finite energy.’ Of the nature and proper- 
ties of these unseen universes we know 
nothing, but we may readily conceive that 
their several densities decrease with the 
square of the distance, the matter of the 
first being inconceivably more rarefied 
than was that of the solar system during 
what Prof. Huxley calls its ‘nebulous 
cubhood,’ when it would have required 
many millions of cubic miles of such 
matter to weigh a single grain. Out of 
this ‘ unseen universe ’ the matter of the 
Cosmos, and all life, which is not a 
species of energy or a phenomenon of 
matter, has come, and into it there 1s 
ever passing the energy which the Cos- 
mos loses. Our personal relation to this 
invisible state is as follows: Just as light 
is held to result from vibrations or un- 
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dulations of the ether set in motion by 
self-luminous or light-reflecting bodies, 
so every thought occasions molecular 
action in the brain which gives rise 


to vibrations of the ether. While the 
effect of a portion of our mental activity 
is to leave a permanent record on the 
matter of the brain, and thus constitute 
an organ of memory, the effect of the 
remaining portion is to set up thought- 
waves across the ether, and to construct 
by these means, in some part of the un- 
seen universe, what may be called our 
‘spiritual body.’ By this process there 
is being gradually built up, as the result- 
ant of our present activities, our future 
selves, and when we die our conscious- 
ness is in some mysterious way trans- 
ferred to this spiritual body, and thus 
the continuity of identity is secured 

sternal form shall still divide 

Th’ eternal soul from all beside. 


In considering the tenableness of this 
curious hypothesis, it must be at once 
admitted that we are forbidden by sci- 
ence to fix any limit to the area in which 
the several modes of force operate, and 
it is not to be denied that the thoughts 
and acts of all of us do set up ethereal 
disturbances, which may vibrate to an 
unseen universe. As Mr. Babbage re- 
marks in his ‘Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise ’ (ch. ix.): 


The pulsations of the air, once set in motion 
by the human voice (and by the roar of the 
lion, the bray of the ass, &c., the author might 
have added!) cease not to exist with the sounds 
to which they gave rise. Strong and audible 
as they may be in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the speaker, and at the immediate 
moment of utterance, their quickly-alternated 
force soon becomes inaudible to human ears. 
But the waves of air thus raised perambulate 
the earth’s and ocean's surface, and in less 
than twenty hours every atom of its atmosphere 
takes up the altered movement due to that 
infinitesimal portion of primitive motion which 
has been conveyed to it through countless 
channels, and which must continue to influ- 
ence its path throughout its future existence. 
But these aerial pulses, unseen by the keenest 
eye, unheard by the acutest ear, unperceived 
by human senses, are yet demonstrated to exist 
by human reason ; and in some few and limit- 
ed instances, by calling to our aid the most 
refined and comprehensive instrument of hu- 
man thought (mathematical analysis) their 
causes are traced and their intensities measur- 
ed. . Thus considered, what a ,strange 


chaos is this wide atmosphere we breathe! 
Every atom impressed with good and with ill, 
retains at once the motions which philosophers 
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and sages have imparted to it, mixed and 
combined in ten thousand ways with all that is 
worthless and base. The air itself is one vast 
library, on whose pages is for ever written all 
that man has ever said or even whispered. 
But the initial and obvious objection 
to the theory started by the authors, and 
which has been already advanced against 
it in criticisms on their book, is that they 
utterly fail to show how the effects trans- 
mitted by the ethereal medium into the 
unseen universe are there restricted to a 
particular spot; how, for example, the 
aerial pulsations which we are each at 
this moment setting up, and which beat 
their way unwearyingly through the etl 
are directed and nucleated, so that our 
several vibrations do not get mixec 


ier, 


to- 
gether, and so that no collision takes 
place whereby they are neutralised, as 
darkness results from the interference of 
light-waves, and silence from the inter- 
ference of sound-waves. ‘To make the 
objection raised perfectly clear, let us 
borrow an illustration from photography. 
By the action of the actinic or chemical 
property of light on a duly prepared sub- 
stance, an image of the object to be 
photographed is obtained. ‘To so local- 
ise the light-waves set up by the object 
as to prevent interference of light-waves 
from surrounding objects, the plate which 
is to receive the impression is confined 
in a camera, and a likeness is obtained. 
Were the light-waves from other bodies 
allowed to mix with them, the result 
would be a blot. The question suggest- 
ed is, what is there in the unseen universe 
which does for the thought-waves what 
the camera does for the light-waves ? 
Where is, and from whence came, the 
anterior organism (for the authors, it will 
be reinembered, insist upon embodiment) 
which receives these thought-waves and 
gathers up into itself the force trans- 
mitted from its ‘angel’ or ‘demon’? 
Is it that ‘middle intelligence between 
God and man, and the uniting link 
which completes the chain of being,’ of 
whom Plato speaks; that particular 
demon whom, according to the Greeks, 
each mortal receives at birth, and in 
whose invisible guidance their Socrates 
believed? Does it exercise any principle 
of selection which secures the ‘ survival 
of the fittest’ of our thoughts, or does it 
mechanically incorporate the sum-total 
and thus involve the continuity of evil, 






















together with the consequent immortality 
of that mysterious power? ‘These are 
difficulties which the authors are bound 
to meet, for to assume that the vi- 
brations create their nucleus is as absurd 
as to suppose that the colors of a 
picture can weave the canvas on which 
they are laid. 

The authors have anticipated several 
objections to their hypothesis, but their 
replies do not touch the major difficulty, 
ind they moreover lean to a method 
scarcely scientific, and not unfamiliar to 
readers of Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ of meeting 
one difficulty by presenting another. One 

is reminded of the story told of a boy in 

; some school where the Church Catechism 
was taught, and whose father was a Dis- 

senter. It fell to the lad’s turn to an- 

swer the question, ‘ Why then are infants 

baptised, seeing that by reason of their 

tender years, they cannot perform them ’ ? 
(referring to the baptismal promises). 

‘Ah! sir, why indeed ?’ replied the boy. 

Among other difficulties of somewhat 

is the support sought for 
ia the authors’ hypothesis from Struve’s 
theory of the distribution of stars in 
space. On the assumption that this is uni- 
form he argued that the light which we 
ought to receive from stars of given 
magnitude does not reach us, and must 
therefore be absorbed by the ether. ‘The 
force thus lost as light may, the authors 
contend, undergo transmutation and pass 
in to the unseen universe, But there are 
surely just as good grounds for contend- 
ing that this surplus light does nothing of 
the kind, but remains as motion within 
the Cosmos to play some needful, 
although as yet undiscovered, part. 
(gain, the gradual tendency towards 
equilibrium, which has been referred to 
already, may not be restricted to the 
Cosmos, but extend to the unseen uni- 
verse. Neither does it appear that the 
organisms in which we are each to dwell 
hereafter will be exempt from those con- 
ditions of change and ultimate decay 
which attach to all organisms, so that at 
last we may, like Tithonus, sigh for ‘the 
power to die.’ 


less importance 





The hypothesis of a * spiritual body ; 
is a consistent deduction from the nebu- 
lous premisses of this book. Itis an old 
story. ‘The ancient Jews believed in an 
immortal bone, ‘os sacrum,’ the germ of 
the resurrection body ;* Descartes placed 
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the soul in the pineal gland ; the mathe- 
matician said it must be extension; the 
musician said it was harmony; now come 
our authors, who say that it is vibrations. 

Although the able authors of the Un- 
seen Universe have left the question of a 
future life exactly where they found it, we 
are grateful to them for their book, be- 
cause they have, of course unconsciously, 
demonstrated conclusively that science 
can offer no solution of the mystery, can 
affirm or deny nothing whatever respect- 
ing it. Science deals with phenomena. 
By his faculties of perception, compari- 
son, and generalisation, man discovers 
the sequences, uniformities, co-relations, 
and differences of these phenomena, and 
groups them into so-called ‘laws of 
nature.’ This is the magnificent, un- 
ending work of science. The great 
things done by her are an earnest that she 
will do greater yet,—she, who has made 
the world more beautiful for all of us, 
who has fought unwearyingly her blood- 
less battle for humanity, and given it bread 
and heart where theology has given it 
stones and despair. But her discovery 
of unity and continuity in phenomena has 
not advaneed us a step in the explanation 
of what these are zz themselves. What is 
the nature of matter and mind, ‘ names 
for the imaginary substrata of groups of 
natural phenomena, as Mr. Huxley 
truly calls them; what is the bond of 
union between them; what energy is; 
what life is; these remain the ultimate 
mysteries upon which science sheds no 
ray of light; to which her inductive 
method cannot be applied; and con- 
cerning which she ‘can but enlighten us 
as to the depths of our ignorance.’ Be- 
ginning with hypotheses of atoms and 
ethereal media, she logically concludes 
with confessions of nescience, and admits, 
as Picton well puts it in the preface to 
his A/ystery of Matter, ‘that all physical 
science, if only followed far enough, has 
metaphysical issues which are full of the 
profoundest suggestiveness..’ 

They therefore who, serving her not 
with too much zeal but with too little 
wisdom, deny absolutely where she at 
least bids all be silent, seem to us possess- 
ed of that spirit of dogmatism which we 
are accustomed to ‘think is restricted to 
those red-stockinged anachronisms, and 
all their kin who shouted their ‘ placet ’ 
at the Vatican Council. 
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Not wiser are they who, assuming an 
antagonism which cannot exist, offer us 
books of reconciliation like the one now 
under consideration. As between science 
and the traditional theology, they are 
convincing only to those convinced 
already; and such power as they may 
have is for mischief in lulling the ortho- 
dox into a false security. As between 
science and religion, they arise out of 
strange misconceptions regarding the es- 
sential nature of the latter. ‘Their writers 
forget, or are ignorant of the fact, that 
by religion we do not mean any particular 
expression of it, whether in the rudest 
fetishism or the most elaborated doctrinal 
mysticism, but that constant element the 
home and sphere of which is the emo- 
tions, the duty assigned to which is the 
regulation of the affections and the direc- 
tion of conduct, which latter Matthew 
Arnold reminds us makes up _three- 
fourths of life. Between religion, thus 
considered, and science, there can no 
more be collision than between the plan- 
ets, which travel in different orbits while 
subject to the same controlling force. 

Amidst the silence of Science in the 
face of the mystery of a future life, and 
the utter untenableness of the several ar- 
guments by which the intellect has sought 
to convince itself that such a life must 
be, it is to the emotions—from whence 
arise the springs of human action which 
have made man’s methods of advance so 
unlike Nature’s method, and rendered a 
science of human history impossible ; 
where dwell the factors that persistently 
disturb our equations; wherein, could 
utility but enter, she would hear strange 
voices of compassion and self-sacrifice, 
and stand abashed before a reverence it 
is not hers to share; where the beauty of 
the universe steals in, unbidden, like the 
morning light, and unbroken on the 
prism of analysis; where the conviction of 
a Power ‘closer to us than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet,’ remains un- 
shaken by logic, untroubled by definition 
—that we venture to appeal for the justifi- 
cation of the belief of humanity in the 
splendid possibility of the life of a world 
to come. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence fur- 
nished by the emotions is to be found in 
that sense of wholesome dissatisfaction 
with things as they are which is the con- 
dition of all healthy being, and which has 
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been the motor power in the slow proces- 
sion of human progress. We do not 
think it boundless conceit which causes 
man, in his sorrow, with strong mingling 
of hope, to think that the world has need 
of him to aid in the advancement of the 
race, since it is certain that it:rests with 
him to bless or curse his kind, and to 
maintain that struggle to reach the per 
fection which is the ideal of humanity, 
and in which Nature aids him only as he 
controls her. Can we think that when that 
purpose for which the ages have travailed 
is attained, we shall discover how purfose- 
Jess it is; that the race, with no ideal be- 
yond, perfects itself only to die, an 

mayhap to begin the toilsome cours¢ 
once more? If in the ultimate victory 
over matter its conqueror dies, we may 
well ask: ‘To what purpose... thi 

waste ?’ 

It is sometimes brought in argument 
against the validity of the testimony fur 
nished by the emotions, that they are but 
transformed utilities, with the garrulity 
and diseased egotism of age superadded 
The objection has little weight, unless it 
be conceded that the function of an 
organ is affected by tracing it to its ori- 
gin; and the most divergent schools of 
philosophy agree that a super-sensual be 
lief is not upset by discovering the histo- 
ry of its emergence among sensible con 
ditions. Upon this matter Mr. Sidgwick 
remarks: 

No one appeals from the artist’s sense of 
beauty to the child’s ; nor are the truths of the 
higher mathematics thought to be less cer- 
tainly true because they can only be appre 
hended by a highly-developed intellect. I) 
fact, this disposition to attribute some strange 
importance and special authority to what was 


first felt or thought belongs to an antiquated 


point of view. In politics we have quit 
abandoned the idea that even if we 
establish irrefragably the original condition 
of the human family, it would at all help t 
determine jural obligations in our existing 
societies. The corresponding opinion still 
lingers in psychology and ethics, but 
may be expected to linger not very long 
as the assumption that our earliest conscious 
ness is most trustworthy is not only baseless 
but opposed to the current theories of Evo- 
lution and Progress. 


could 


Finding that such answer as is forth- 
coming to this momentous question 1 
not in the strong wind, neither in the 
earthquake, nor the fire, nor in anything 
without, but folded within the question 
itself, a sane mitid ought not to giv 
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tself up to perplexity when considering 
the terrible inroads made by science on 
current beliefs: the sense of obligation 
to the past, of duty to the present, and of 
relation to the future as affected by what 
s done to-day, is intensified; thought 
nd action not diverted from the 
world that is to a different kind of world 


are 
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that may be, and the conditions under 
which we are, being not of our seeking 
or making, are accepted with loyalty as 
opportunities for serving and advancing 
that humanity of which we form a part, 
and whose life and destiny it is ours as 
men and women to share.—/Fraser’s 
Magazine. 


JONATHAN. 


BY C. C. 
CuHaAPpTerR LVIII. 
THE GATES OF DEATH. 
WHEN Jonathan came out of the 


(hornes’ cottage, Miss Lynn had gone. 
He saw the men out of the house, and, 
put the key in his 
‘There was no need for watchers 
longer there. 
Che men, 
ighboring 
¢ lane. 
He turned into 


, 
aKing the d or, 


, 
cK. 


had from a 
village, left him at the foot of 


who come 


the meadow to make 
his way homewards, and on the top he 
aused and looked round, thinking he 
night catch sight of Daphne's figure go- 
ig down the slope. 

‘She isn’t fit to go home alone,” he 
id to himself. “She might have wait- 
d.” 

He had 


tance, while she was close to him. 


been looking on at some dis- 
She 
was sitting witn her back against one of 
the large elms that crowned the slope, 
resting her head against it. She got up 
when Jonathan came in sight. 

“I’m glad you waited,” he said, coming 
up to her. “You aren’t fit to walk 
ilone.”” 

“TI thought I was,” she answered, “ I 
felt better when I started, and I thought 
i should like to get home. But I'd bet- 
ter tell you the truth. I was afraid to 
xo through the field alone, and I waited 
tor you.” 

Jonathan thought he understood what 
she meant—that she feared meeting Falk 
—but he said nothing. It would be bet- 
ter to let her speak on. It was not for 
him to intrude on her trouble. 

They walked on without speaking for 
1 little. ‘Then Daphne said suddenly, as 
it she were forcing the words to come, 


sy 


‘T have been thinking since I sat here 
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what I must do. And it has come to me 
that I had better speak to you. I believe 
I can trust you better than most people 
here, and I think you are better able to 
answer me than some. Will you tell me 
the whole truth if I ask you ?” 

‘I never can tell you anything but the 
truth,” he answered. “ But it’s not in a 
man’s power always to tell the whole 
truth. Some things a man must keep 
unsaid, all his life through.” 

She saw no hidden meaning in his 
words and went on, speaking with agita- 
tion, 

“IT shall know by your face whether it 
is true—whether you know more than 
Ido. I don’t think you can look a lie, 
far less say one. You know that I was 
going to be married, and I’ve told you to- 
day it can never be. I've told him so, 
and I have given him up. And, oh, it’s 
a hard thing to ask a stranger—but if you 
were my brother or my father, would you 
say I was night? You knew the Thornes 
well—do you know their history better 
than the other village people? Did Jael’s 
words mean what I took them to mean ? 
If you had a sister, would you like her to 
marry Aim ?” 

She was looking earnestly into his 
face for the answer. 

Jonathan turned to her and said, as 
earnestly, 

“If I had a God knows I 
couldn’t be more glad to save her from 
him than to hear that He’s put out His 
hand and saved you.” 

The tears rushed into Daphne’s eyes. 
They had stopped, and were looking at 
each other. 

“And no one told me? I knew I 
had few friends,” she said, “ since my fa- 
ther died. But I did not think I had no 
friend. t’s not a world where women 


sister, 
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can live alone, and trust to those who 
know more of this terrible world and its 


sins, to keep them out of misery. But 
what could I expect, in a strange, strange 
place, where no one cares for us ?” 

Jonathan had turned his shoulder to 
her. He was looking away over the fields 
and past the village. For a moment he 
was choked, and could not speak. 
Daphne's sad face and hard saying had 
moved him almost beyond the power of 
self-control. 

After a few moments he turned, and 
said, in a voice that silenced 
knew not why— 

“It’s not as you think. It’s as far from 
it as night and day. I can’t tell you now 
why I've kept silence. Perhaps, some 
day my tongue may be loosed. But it’s 
a hard tongue to loose at all times, and 
of late there’s been nothing to say, that 
could be said. Only it isn’t that you’ve 
got no friend in Shelbourne—for the love 
of God don’t say that again.” 

They did not speak till they reached 
the school-gate. 

“Mr. Cleare,” said Daphne, then, 
“there is only one thing I want to ask you 
—are you the only man who knows what 
I know? or does all the world speak 
evil of him ?” 

Jonathan looked at her for the first 
time in his life with suspicion. Did pub- 
lic opinion weigh then so much with her ? 
Would she determine her choice by the 
fact of whether Falk was, in the 
of others, innocent or guilty ? 

He meant that his answer should test 
her. With a certain bitterness, he said— 

“Only one man in Shelbourne knows 
it besides me. 
service to you that he should keep si- 
lence. He's silent for the sake 


her, she 





eves 


been 


of Jael, who'd have lost her home if 


he’d spoken. We're broken in to it now, 
and if you want the man to be screened— 
it can be just as it has been—all just as it 
has been.” 

“TI do want him to be screened,” she 
answered. “He has trouble enough 
without bringing shame on him, from 
which he can be saved. Let it be between 
us three and my mother for ever. It’s 
the only thing I can do for him, now 
that all is over between us.” 

“The other man has a greater tempta- 
tion to speak than I have now,” said 
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Jonathan, “ whatever it may have bee: 
till to-day. But he’s my mate, and | 
think I can rule him, since he’s ruled 
himself so well till now.” 

Daphne held out her hand to Jonathan 
and turned away. She knew he must be 
speaking of Andrew Male. But what use 
to ask further questions? The one she 
had asked was answered. The promise 
she had wished for was given. 

She blessed Jonathan in her heart for 
this. And the first words she said to 
her mother were not of her own weak- 
ness, or the shock she had met with in 
finding Jael dead ; but— 

“It need not be known, mother. N 
one need know the reason that it is all 
over.” 

“ My dear,” said the mother, “ it would 
be better surely that they should know 
What will they think of you for breaking 
it off, if you can’t give a reason? They'll 
say you've jilted him, that’s all.” 

“What caz it matter?” she answered, 
bursting into an hysterical fit of crying 
“TI want to get to bed—help me, mother, 
to get to bed.” 

At seven o'clock next morning, wher 
Jonathan was at his bricks and mortar, 
building the little room on to his house 
which was his wont now in his spare 
hours, he heard the 
wheels up the road. 

He and a neighbor from the next hous: 
looked out at the same time. 

“It’s the doctor,” said the neighbor 
“T take it the schoolmissus is ill. She 
did look bad yesterday and the day be- 
fore.” 

Daphne was indeed ill. 
ed away again into the land of uncon- 
sciousness, in which Jonathan had found 
her the day before. 

When Aaron Falk came to see her the 
first time he was told that she was il] 
The second time he came Mrs. Lynn had 
the doctor’s orders to admit no one. 

“If I could see her—even see her,” he 
said, “for the last time. I should never 
trouble her or you again, if I could se 
her once.” 

“Does she know any one ?” Mrs. Lynn 
asked of Mrs. Cleare, who had come in 
till a nurse could be sent for. 

Mrs. Cleare shook her head. 

“You can come, then, and look into 
the room,” said Mrs. Lynn. All her 


sound of quick 


She had pass- 
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peevishness was gone. She was calm 
and ready for all emergencies, now that 
real trouble had overtaken her. 

Aaron Falk followed her upstairs. 
The window in Daphne’s room was open. 
The muslin blind was softly blowing out 
and in on the wind. A bunch of late 
roses that he had sent her, stood in a glass 
on the table, hanging their heavy heads 
over her Bible and her work. 

Mrs. Lynn held the door open, and 
he took one look. Daphne's grey eyes 
were fixed vacantly on the ceiling, and 
her hands were thrown out over the 
pillow 

Aaron Falk turned quickly away. 
He went downstairs and out of the 


house, leaving the blind woman before 
she had time to say the words of for- 
giveness that rose to her lips. 
* Kk * 
There was no change in Miss Lynn’s 
condition for many days. After that she 
grew worse. And no nurse, such as 


Mrs. Lynn could afford to pay for, was 
to be tound. 

“Mother, couldn’t you say you’d go 
loing for her?” said Jonathan, one 
day “ Surely you'd do better for her 
han a stranger; I'd see after father if 
you'd go.” 


on ao 


Jonathan, he’s al’ays so thoughtful,” 
said Mrs. Cleare to Daphne's mother. 
“ He says as I can stop and do for her if 
you're willin’, ma'am He’s ta’en it 
wonderful to heart that she’s so bad. 
He’s like his father some ways, is Jona- 


than. He don’t say much, but he'll go 


t over the door if anythin’ upsets him 
like He went out to-mornin’ soon’s ever 
he heard as she were worse, and then he 
come and begged me to do for her. 

Mother, says he, ‘ you can do better for 
her,’ says he, ‘ than a stranger.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Lynn was quite of Jonathan's 
opinion She could do little herself be- 
cause of her blindness jut Daphne 


was a very quiet sufferer, and gave little 
or no trouble; and she seemed to be as 
patient as a lamb in Mrs. Cleare’s hands. 

“Whether she lives or whether she 
dies, she’s ready to go,” said Jonathan's 
mother, one evening when she returned 
home to get her men’s supper ready, 
before going back for the night to the 
school-house. 

“Do she look like sinkin’?” asked 
Jonathan the elder, wakened to an un- 
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usual 
cerns. 

“ No one can’t tell yet,” said his wife ; 
“but this is the worst day as she’s had 
all along. She’s so roamin’, and don’t 
get no sleep. ‘The doctor said he’d come 
ag’in to-night and pass his opinion on 
her. He said he’d see to-night which 
way it ‘ud turn. Jonathan, you ain’t 
eatin’ no victuals; can’t you so much as 
take your beer?” 


interest in other people’s con- 


CHAPTER LIX. 
SILVER LININGS. 


No one but Andrew guessed at the 
reason why Priscilla had left her mother 
and gone back to Hepreth. 

And he guessed rightly. 

The sight of her grandfather in death 
had awed and frightened her; the 
thought of a night spent in the same 
room and house with that still figure ter- 
rified her. 

Towards evening, though it was damp 
and chilly, and the child ailing, her fear 
overmastered her, and she fled back to 
the workhouse. 

“Why did you come back so soon ?” 
asked one of the women, as she came in 


wet and tired. “If I’d the chance of 
gettin’ home, or a home to go to, I 
wouldn’t hurry to get back in this hol 


agin. 

“IT thought as something ’ud come to 
the child if I stopped along o’ that,” said 
‘Scilla; “ gran’father were dead. ‘They're 
goin’ to put him away to-morrow. I! 
couldn’t stop there.” And she shivered. 

‘Somethin’ more like to come to the 
child through bringin’ him home this 
damp night and him ailin’,” said the 
nurse, taking the little thing out of ’Scil- 
la’s arms, and feeling its cold hands and 
feet, almost as blue as the frock 
dressed in. 

Priscilla looked up frightened 
nurse’s face. 

“You don’t think nothin’ ll come to 
him, do you ?” she asked, tremulously. 

“Tt’s not your fault if it don’t. But 
there, there, now—don’t be a silly and 
cry about it. Cryin’ never mended 
broken bones, as the sayin’ is. Get some 
hot water, and we'll bathe him. Bring it 
to my ward, there’s a fire there.” 

‘They were standing in a bare room, 
where four or five other women with ba- 
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bies in their arms were sitting on a bench 


against the wall. The only relief in the 
expanse of deal and whitewash was a 
placard, addressed in large black letters 
te “Refractory Paupers,” which hung 
upon the wall. 

Scilla thankfully followed the nurse, a 
kind woman who had had children of her 
own, to the sick-ward, where flowers and 
a fire made the place a paradise in the 
poor girl’s eyes. 

“There, he’s better for that: no doc- 
tor couldn’t do no better for him,” said 
one of the women who was sitting up in 
bed. The sight of ’Scilla’s distress, and 
of the little child’s face, made a grateful 
source of excitement in the monotonous 
life of the workhouse invalids. 

“He can’t go with you to-night,” said 
the nurse kindly, but with decision, “ it’s 
warmer in here than in your place.” 

She had noticed what Priscilla had 
not, that the little one’s breathing was 
thick, and that there was a sound of 
croup. 

Priscilla slunk off to bed with heavy 
steps and a woe-begone face. But she 
lay on the top of the brown coverlet 
without undressing, till the under-matron, 
coming round to see that all was right, 
discovered this enormity. 

“Where are your clothes ?” she asked 
roughly. -“ Lying down in your new 
dress? If you had to pay for it, you'd 
take bettercare. Get up directly, and go 
to bed in a proper way.” 

It was no use to explain why she had 
not undressed. The story of her child's 
illness would find no soft corner to touch 
in this woman’s heart. Priscilla rose as 
she was told, and the matron stood be- 
side her till her orders were obeyed. 

“Don’t put your clothes on the bed; 
you know very well that’s against the 
rules. I shall have to complain of you 
to the master.” 

“It’s so cold,” said the girl, shivering, 
looking wistfully at the dress which would 
have kept her feet warm if she had laid it 
on them. 

“Cold? Don't talk to me about cold ; 
a strong, healthy young woman like you 
ought never to feel cold. How many 
blankets do you have at home, I wonder ? 
It can’t be much of a home, or you 
wouldn’t have hurried back from it. You 
know well enough where to be comfort- 
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able, though you can whine like the rest 
of them when you're here.” 

The matron went out, locking the door 
behind her. But Priscilla lay awake. If 
the child were worse, the nurse 
come to the door and tell her. 

At six o'clock, when they all got up, the 
nurse had not been to the door. ‘Scilla 
rose with a lighter heart, and dressed 
herself quickly. 

The doors were open now; she looked 
out to see that the passage was clear, and 
then ran to the sick-ward. 

“ My dear,” said the nurse, coming up 
to her, her polished red arms akimbo, 
“TI weren't willin’ to trouble you ‘cause 
I knowed you couldn’t come out to the 
mornin’, but the child’s very bad. You 
can look at it, but I don’t think the 
Lord ‘ll spare it to you.” 

The girl gave a cry and ran across the 
ward to the bed where her child was ly- 
ing. She saw death in its face, and with 
a moan she sank down on a chair beside 
it, stretched her arms over its body, and 


would 


put her forehead against its breast. She 
could not bear to see it die, and she knew 
that it was dying. 

“Is there any one she knows,” said 
the doctor, a few hours later, “if she 
has no relations? Some one ought to 
come who could do something with 
her.” 


The nurse shook her head. 

‘She never speaks of no one, except 
her mother, and there come a letter to- 
mornin’ sayin’ she were dead. I read 
her the letter, but she didn’t make as if 
she heard it, she’s that taken up with the 
child.” 

“ Poor soul,” said the doctor; 
in great trouble. 
reason if she’s not roused. She ought to 
be taken out of here for a little to get 
this off fher mind. She’s not as wise as 
most people, I think ?” 

“Well, I dun’ know about that, sir 
She’s wise enough and got heart enough 
about some things. Wonderful good 
mother she’s been to that poor child; 
and as gentle asa lamb. No bad words 
like the other women.” 

“ What's her name ?” asked the doctor, 
laying his hand on the girl’s head. 
“ Priscilla, is it? Priscilla, look here, you 
must try and rouse yourself. This won't 
do; the little child is dead, but you've 
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some other friends in the world, I dare- 
say.” 

She looked up with a dull stare into 
his face and made no answer. 

“Well, I can’t wait. Only if you can 
find out that she has any friends, nurse, 
you must let them know. Let her sleep 
here to-night; it'll comfort her, though 
the child’s dead. Remember, if there’s 
any trouble made about it, it is my or- 
ders.” 

“ Let me see,” said the nurse, rubbing 
her forehead, a little later. “She comes 
from Shelbourne. There’s a cart of the 
brewer's goes past to-day ; it always goes 
o’ Thursdays. I'll set one of the chil- 
dren to watch for it. It'll be a nice job 
for one of ’em, and pass the time; and 
they'll take a message to her friends, if 
she has any.” 

* * * * 

Towards evening a young man was 
standing at the door of the sick-ward. 

“ Here’s a young man who 1s a friend 
of the girl Thorne,” said the master, 
who had come to the door. “ The doc- 
tor wished any one who came to see her 
to be admitted.” 


“Come in,” said the nurse, kindly. 
‘I’m sure we're glad to see any one as 
is a friend of hern. We've been all 


upset like, seein’ the trouble she makes 
of losin’ the poor child. Perhaps she'll 
rouse more if you'll speak to her.” 

The young man came stepping softly 
across the room, as softly as he could in 
his thick nailed He was in his 
working clothes, and there was a look of 
excitement, which he was trying to sup- 
press, upon his sunburnt face. 

‘Scilla was still lying with her face upon 
the dead child, her arms stretched over it. 

“Tt can’t dead,” said the young 
man, under his breath, looking at the 
nurse; “she never could abide to see 
sick folk, let alone a corpse.” 

“ She can abide this,” said the nurse; 
“it’s her own child, you see; we can’t 
get her to leave it. I wish we could.” 

“'Scilla,” said the young man, com- 
ing close to her, “you ain’t left quite 
alone; you've got a friend yet, Scilla. 
I've come a purpose, as soon’s ever I 
heard the news, to see if I could help 
you. 

She moved a little. 

“You won't let me go back without 
speaking to me, will you, ’Scilla? You 
New Series.—Vor, XXIII., No. 3 
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remember "Drew, don't you, ’Scilla, as 
was always your friend ?” 

The nurse had turned away. Even 
the women in the beds had left off star- 
ing. ‘Tears were in some of their eyes. 
Something in Andrew’s manner made 
them feel that to look and listen would 
be an intrusion. This was no common 
meeting of two friends. 

The girl lifted herself up now, and 
looked into Andrew’s face. 

“Give me your hand,” he said, in a 
low voice. 

She kept one on the dead child; the 
other she gave to Andrew. Her eyes had 
gone back again to the little corpse. 

“I knew you'd speak to me, ’Scilla. 
I comed away soon’s ever I heard you 
was in trouble. I haven’t been nigh you 
before because—well, for one thing, I 
thought you hadn’t no need of me. But 
when I heard you'd lost that—I couldn’t 
do other than come to you. You aren't 
angered because I’ve come, are you, 
‘Scilla ?” 

She looked at him, and the tears had 
come into her dry eyes. Her lips mov- 
ed; she was saying “ No,” very softly, 
so softly that no one but Andrew, who 
knew her ways so well, could have 
guessed at what she said. 

“ My dear,” he said, bending over her, 
and closing his hands tightly over hers, 
“it breaks my heart to see you here; 
it ain't no place for the like o’ you. Do 
you think as you could come back with 
me, now as you’ve got nothin’ to care 
for here? You ain’t got no mother, 
now, nor no home, ’Scilla.” 

She pointed to the dead child and 
whispered, shaking her head, 

“T can’t leave it.” 

“But that'll come home, too,” he 
answered; “ you'd like it to be laid un- 
der the old church, and not in the 
town ?” 

She nodded her assent, for her voice 
was choked with tears. 

“Will you help her get ready?” said 
Andrew, turning to the nurse; “I think 
I'll get her to come home to my 
mother.” 

“That I will, and you’ledeal fair by 
her? She ain’t got no friends, young 
man.” 

“She’s got friends, and a home, now,” 
he answered. And the nurse looked in 


his face and took his word. 
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They walked home side by side, An- 
drew and Priscilla. : 

It was late on a bright October after- 
noon, when they started. The hedges 
were sparkling from the rain of the day 
before. 

The nurse had lent ’Scilla a black 
shawl and bonnet. The little child 
was to follow next day, and to be laid 
to rest in Shelbourne church-yard. The 
thought of that seemed to comfort 
Scilla; and as she realised that it was 
indeed dead—that her mother had gone 
too, she turned to Andrew with a child- 
like dependence that she had never 
shown before. 

They spoke very little the first part of 
the way, only sometimes when she looked 
tired he gave her his hand. It was bet- 
ter to leave her with her grief a little, 
Andrew thought. 

It was not till they reached’ the bay 
in the wood, where the hyacinths grew 
that they used to pick together, that he 
stopped and said— 

“T want to speak to you now, ’Scilla, 
my dear.” 

“You aren't going to send me 
home—not to ¢iat house?” she asked, 
in a frightened tone. Through the copse 
and up the hill was one of the ways 
she used to take in old days, to her 
home. 

“Send you there? ’Scilla, do you 
think that’s what I brought you for? Do 
you think the thought of you isn’t in my 
mind night and day? ‘They think I’ve 
got by it, that I don’t care for you no 
more; but I’d best tell you the truth, 
though it may grieve you a bit; the only 
thing that stood between you and me 
has been taken away to-day. It’s the 
Lord’s doings, ’Scilla, that it’s taken ; but 
where the Lord’s been hard to you, my 
darlin’, he’s been good to me. You 
didn’t want me, before; but maybe now 
you'll want a friend; you'll want some 
one to take care on you, ’Scilla; you 
know you're made beautiful above other 
women.” 

She was hanging her head, but she 
made no answer. His voice was trem- 
bling as he went on— 

“This is the place as we used to pick 
‘the blue flowers together. I looked in 
your face many times then, and I said if 
you'd have me, you should be my wife. 
Then—you know what came atween us, 










































my dear—and I thought I shouldn't 
never have a wife.” 

She was crying now, still looking 
down. 

“Don’t fret, ‘Scilla, my sweetheart,” 
he said, tenderly, “ it’s all past and gone, 
now. You’ve had your cup of troubles, 
and I’ve had mine. But I think He's 
showed us the way as we ought to go, 
now; it’s the way my heart’s been 
pointin’ allalong. Will you come home 
to mother, ‘Scilla, and be my wife, and 
be always along of me ?” 

“O ’Drew,” she said, sobbing, “ you're 
too good to me; but your mother—she’ll 
never speak to such as me.” 

“ Give me a kiss, Scilla,” he answered, 
“the Lord’s made you mine again, and 
neither man nor woman shall come be- 
tween us now.” 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE LOVE THAT STOOPED 


No one wondered when the next Sun- 
day morning, Pedley, the clerk, heaved 
up the large book of Registers of Mar- 
riages, and put it before Mr. May. Every 
one knew what was coming. 

“T publish the banns of marriage be- 
tween Andrew Male, bachelor, and Pris- 
cilla Thorne, spinster, both of this parish. 
If any of you know just cause or impedi- 
ment why these two persons should not 
be joined together in holy matrimony, 
ye are now to declare it. ‘This is the 
first time of asking.” 

Some of the people fancied Mr. May's 
voice shook a little as he spoke. An- 
drew had always been a favorite of his ; 
he had felt deeply for him in his trou- 
ble. Now, alas, he had good cause for 
other feelings than sympathy with An- 
drew. Aaron Falk, the man he had 
always leaned upon, and taken counsel 
with, had fallen in his eyes. Village 
rumor began to whisper the truth. The 
curate, thinking to arm himself and de- 
feat the foul calumny, had gone straight 
to his friend. And, broken by trouble, 
by the loss of Daphne’s love, and by the 
news that she was hanging between life 
and death, the better man in Aaron Falk 
had asserted itself, and he had opened 
the black page in his life to Alfred May. 

“If I were you, I would go away for a 
time,” the curate had said. “It would 



















be best on all accounts, if you can leave 
home.” 

The brewer did not go atonce. Some 
said he was too proud to be driven away. 
Others, that he cared more for his 
money than his good name. Even Mr. 
May judged hardly of him for staying on 
in Shelbourne at such atime. No one 
guessed that he stayed only till he could 
hear that Daphne's life was safe. While 
she lay at death’s door he felt he was a 
murderer. He knew that Jael’s death 
alone could never have brought her to 
this pass. 

She did not die but live, and when he 
heard that she was out of danger, the 
brewer took Mr. May’s advice and went 
away. 

As Miss Lynn lay in the helpless but 
peaceful state of a slow recovery, she felt 


as if she had passed one long night of 


dreams, and had awoke to find years 
gone over her head. 

here was no fear of poor Aaron Falk 
in his distress any longer. He had been 
gone a week before she could make up 
her mind to ask her mother about him. 

“ Mother,” she said, when her question 
had been answered, “I think there is 
but one thing for us to do, and that is to 
leave this place as soon as I can get 
about again. I know people that have 
to work for their bread can’t afford to 
go always by their feelings. But I don’t 
think he can ever be happy while we 
are here. If we went away, it would all 
pass over, and be as if it had never been, 
I dare say. It is his home, and it’s not 
ours. We were breaking up our home 
any how. It would be very easy for us 
to go.” 

‘If you wish it, my dear, perhaps it 
may be,” her mother answered, trying to 
quiet her for the present at all costs. 
“You can talk to the minister when 
you're better.” 

“ There’s another thing,” said Daphne, 
“the school is closed all this time. I 
know Mr. May does not like to look for 
another mistress while things are as they 
are. He would think it was taking the 
bread out of our mouths. I wish you'd 
write and give it up for me, mother. I 
should feel much happier if you would.” 

“Should you, my dear? Well, then, 
I’m willing to try and go away. But it’s 
a hard thing to move again at my age, 
Daphne.” 
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“But you don’t care to stop, do you, 
mother? ‘There is no one cares for us 
here. Everything that made Shelbourne 
a happy place to us is gone. I feel as if 
I must go away from it all, and forget all 
that has happened. I feel so old, moth- 
er, I feel as if years had passed since I 
lay down on this bed.” 

Mrs. Lynn went down to the kitchen to 
have her tea with Mrs. Cleare. She told 
her almost word for word what Daphne 
had said. 

“T’'ll take her a cup o’ tea,” said Jona- 
than’s mother, with the tears in her sweet 
grey eyes. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ your mother’s 
been a-tellin’ me as you’ve been sayin’ 
you've got no friends—no one as cares 
whether you go or stay. And I take it 
hard as you'd go to think that, when so 
many’s ta’en up about you. There's 
never a day but Jonathan’s awaitin’ in 
the door of an evenin’, a purpose to hear 
if you're mendin’.” 

Daphne was looking in Mrs. Cleare’s 
face when she began to speak. Before 
she ended she had turned her eyes away. 

After a little she said, as Mrs. Cleare 
sat beside her, 

“ Andrew Male is his friend, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes. He's his mate; they’ve been 
mates ever sin’ they were lads together. 
They're wonderful after each other, is 
Jonathan and ’Drew.” ; 

“When did you say the marriage was 
to be ?” 

“Oh, ’Drew, he’s to be married to- 
morrow. He were asked the last time 
o’ Sunday. It’s put new life in Jonathan 
seein’ his mate happy. He’s been terri- 
ble cast down o’ late, wi’ one thing and 
another.” 

The next morning, at a little past eight 
o'clock, Jonathan and Andrew walked 
down to the church together. 

Andrew’s quiet face was lit up with a 
subdued happiness that his mate had 
missed for many a long day back. 

No one else was at the church but 
Andrew’s mother, who brought ’Scilla. 

“Jonathan,” said Andrew, as_ they 
came to the church-yard gate, “I never 
thought this day ‘ud come arter all. 
But it’s come, and mother’s ta’en it a 
deal better than I thought—no one can’t 
help to love ’Scilla as gets to know her. 
Sut I al’ays knowed the one of us went 
first to the church, to marryin’ or to 
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buryin’, he wouldn’t go alone. We've 
stuck together all along, and I hope 
nothin’ won’t ever come atween us.” 

“ It's not very like, Drew,” said Jona- 
than. 

“1 dun’ know, lad, about that. Look 
here,” and he stopped an instant, and 
took his mate by the arm, “ there'll never 
be another day as happy as this in my 
life, till I see you and the girl you love 
standin’ as me and iy ’Scilla’s goin’ to 
do this mornin’.” 

“Don’t wait for that day, Drew, it'll 
never come.” 

“Tt may or it mayn’t,” said "Drew, 
knowing it was little use to argue with 
Jonathan. “ But what I wanted to say is 
this. I’m afeard if ever the woman you 
love says she loves you, that day you'll 
have to give up your mate. Leastways 
it can’t be as it was in old days—as it is 
now.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Jonathan. 

“T mean one as is as she is won’t look 
at ’Scilla. Women is terrible hard on 
each other, Jonathan. I’ve found that 
before now. And she'd have cause, I 
know, that—but for all that—” 

“ For all that—what, Drew ?” 

“T couldn’t come nigh them as wouldn’t 
speak to her. Not if it was your missus, 
Jonathan.”’ 

Just then they went into the church, 
and there was no need to answer. 

To hear Andrew speak, he might have 
seemed a proud man that day. 

Yet at his wish, he married his wife in 
her black gown and bonnet. And no 
bells rang out a wedding peal from the 
steeple. 

They walked home together, the little 
company of. four. But Jonathan and 
Martha followed this time, and Andrew 
and ’Scilla went before. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE LOVE THAT SOARED. 


“It’s a hard thing to move again at 
my age, Daphne.”’ 

That was quite enough to rouse Miss 
Lynn from the depression which followed 
upon her illness, and to make her return 
to the old life, without further thought 
of change. 

Her recovery was very slow, but the 
squire, at Mr. May’s intercession, had 
her place filled for some weeks. The 
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doctor had ordered change, but neither 
the weather nor the school-mistress’s 
purse made it possible. In her own 
heart she longed to leave Shelbourne. 
It was full of sad associations; not only 
sad, she said, for sadness might be hal- 
lowed ; but all her memories were bitter. 

As soon as she was at all fit for it, she 
turned to her teaching as the least of 
twoevils. The lack of her natural occu- 
pation gave her too much time for 
thought. She had gone again and again 
through that painful task of self-analysis, 
which to a tender conscience is nothing 
short of misery. At times her sorrow 
and horror of Aaron Falk’s sin seemed 
to fade before her distress at the remem- 
brance of what she thought her own wil- 
ful self-deception. 

For perhaps her keenest suffering now 
came from the knowledge that his loss 
was not a heart-breaking loss to her. 
She was aware of a feeling of relief 
when she awoke morning after morning 
to remember she was free. 

And yet she had deceived herself into 
thinking she cared for him; or, not car- 
ing for him, she had promised to marry 
him, and so had deceived him, too. For 
what must any man think a promise such 
as she had given, if he did not take it to 
mean something like love ? 

And then, again, she lifted up her face 
and thanked God for saving her, all un- 
worthy as she was, from herself, and from 
the rash and wicked step she had taken. 
He had taken her by a hard way, through 
deep waters: but it seemed to her that 
the blow He had dealt to her chains was 
the only blow that could have severed 
them and forced her into freedom. 

In her work she found some relief; 
but she was a humbler woman than 
betore. She felt she had conned a lesson 
of distrust in herself and her own mo- 
tives that could never be unlearned. 

And Jonathan? Jonathan watched 
her still from afar off. The barriers that 
stood between them seemed to him still 
so great, that the dismissal of Aaron 
Falk lessened the distance very little. 
His moods changed, it is true. When 
she was at the point of death, only the 
dark figure of that destroyer was his rival. 
If she might only live, then all would be 
well. 

But when the misery of suspense had 
passed, their paths sundered. He saw 
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her the pale ghost of the Daphne he re- 
membered, but with an _ inexpressible 
sweetness and sadness come into her face 
that awed him. He saw her clothed in a 
calm, dignified, sorrowful reserve, that 
seemed to bid him stand aloof from her. 
She was the schoolmistress again, well 
dressed, with gentle womanly manners, 
such as the people he lived amongst 
thought only fit for ladies. And he was 
the blacksmith, with an old father and 
mother to support, and only the trade of 
a little village to rely on. The people he 
lived amongst could not, he said, be 
those with whom she could be happy ; 
though once with a bound his heart had 
leaped within him when he saw Daphne 
kiss his mother at the schoolhouse door. 

So he let the weeks and months go by, 
and did not know whether he was happy 
or unhappy. Only a warmth came over 
him when he felt that neither death nor 
another man had taken her; that he still 
saw her pass the forge, still spoke to her 
sometimes, as strangers speak in passing ; 
and many times a chill, when he remem- 
bered that something wider than the vil- 
lage road divided them, and that it did 
not lie with him to lessen the gulf. Then 
it was that he realised what he had given 
up when he came back to Shelbourne. 
If things could have gone on with him as 
they hud begun, if he had come home 
and seen this face that he had got to love 
so well, he might have asked her to be 
his wife, and done her no dishonor. 
Nay, he would have taken her need to 
work from her, and she should have lived 
in plenty, such as she had never known. 

So June came round again, and Daph- 
She 
had tended them very carefully through 
the spring, and day by day they opened 
their glories to the sun, and to her face 
as she bent over them. She spent most 
of her spare time amongst them, but one 
evening she remembered some white or- 
chises that she had seen growing in a 
copse by the side of the Hepreth Road, 
and she put on her hat and went out to 
look for them, leaving her mother knitting 
in the garden. 

Aaron Falk had not come back. Ru- 
mor said he had gone a voyage to 
America, for his health; and he had a 
brother there, so rumor may have said 
true. But the meadow, and many of 


ne’s roses.were in bloom once more. 


Daphne’s old haunts, were closed to her, 
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by the ghosts of memory. The Hep- 
reth road was almost strange to her, and 
the copses by the side had taken her 
fancy. 

She had found her orchises, and was 
just coming out to the road again, when 
Jonathan Cleare came by; he, too, was 
going homewards. 

Daphne stood still at the gate leading 
out of the wood. 

“Good evening,” said Jonathan, stop- 
ping too. 

“Good evening,” said Daphne, a little 
color coming into her face. 

The evening sun was slanting down 
through the limes on the other side of 
the road ; half her figure was in shadow, 
half lighted up by the glow. The tall 
white orchises were nodding in her 
hand; her face had an expression of 
child-like content at having succeeded 
in her quest. 

It reminded Jonathan of ’Scilla, as he 
had often seen her in that wood on sum- 
mer evenings ; but oh, the difference be- 
tween them! In his eyes Daphne had 
all ’Scilla’s beauty, with that mysterious 
something in her face besides, without 
which beauty cannot be a joy for ever. 

“T have not seen you to tell you how 
beautiful my roses are,” she said; “I 
have no need to come out to get flowers, 
now; but I remembered these here last 
year, and I wanted some.” 

“Do you want any more?” said Jona- 
than, laying down his wallet. He went 
into the copse, without waiting for her 
answer, and picked two or three. They 
grew far apart, and it took him some mo- 
ments to get them. 

“T think I ought to be getting home,” 
said Miss Lynn, who saw that the sha- 
dows were lengthening, and remembered 
that her mother would sit in the garden 
till she came back. 

She took the flowers out of Jonathan’s 
hand, and thanking him, moved on a step 
or two. 

“Do you mind my walking with you ?” 
he asked, coloring. “If you'd rather go 
alone, you've only got to say it.” 

“ Of course I don’t mind,” she said, an 
answering flush coming into her cheeks, 
Why should she let him think she cared 
whether he walked with her or not ? 

They started together, and both were 
silent. Only her light tread and his 
heavy one beat time together. Jonathan’s 
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heart was full. 
him. 

“T know you don’t care,” he said “I 
never thought you did. What can it 
matter to you whether I—” 

She had looked up at him with anx- 
ious, wondering eyes. She met his, full 
of a half-fierce, half-sorrowful eagerness 
that told her more than any words could 
say. 

Did he care what she thought of him ? 
She thought he had never cared. Wasit 
possible then that this man loved her? 
Other men’s love she had taken quietly, 
as a matter of course; for were not men 
loving, and women loving, all the world 
over? 

But that Jonathan should love her,—it 
made her heart beat. It beat louder, 
thinking, perhaps, she was mistaken; 
that he would say nothing more, but be- 
gin talking of common things, as he had 
always done before. 

Perhaps Jonathan saw some new light 
in her eyes as these thoughts passed 
through her mind. And yet he did not 
speak. He was looking at her, hanging 
upon her next word. It was madness, 
this that he was on the verge of doing; 
and yet if she said one kind word, gave 
him one kinder look, he knew nothing 
could prevent his speaking. His heart 
was beating with some strange trouble, 
that was not all trouble. He saw her 
lips moving, and bent his head. He 
need not have stooped. Daphne never 
spoke in whispers when she was moved. 
But her voice was very soft and clear as 
she said— 

“T never thought you cared. And 
why should I?” 

“ Cared!” he said, “ you never thought 
I cared? Oh, for God’s sake then, will 
you Jet me speak out now ?” 

She did not answer, but he saw that 
the orchises shook a little in her hand. 
And he went on, trying to calm himself, 
and to steady his voice. 

“I’ve loved you—I can’t say how long 
I've loved you. I'd best tell you that at 
once, and that I love you now. And if 
you're angered, you can send me away 
before I go on speaking. 

“I’ve loved you though I knew you 
were above me—though I’m only a poor 
working man, without learning, and—”’ 

“© Jonathan!” she broke in, looking 
up at him with a distressed face. 


Her words had stung 
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“Don’t you want to hear it?” he an- 
swered. “My God, how pale you are; 
I've been a- fool after all, and I thought 
I could keep silence altogether—but till 
now heaven and earth has stood between 
us, and though you hate me, I'll be bet- 
ter for speaking out.” 

“ Jonathan,” said Daphne, “I think it 
was only earth stood between us.” 

His lips were apart, and a glory of 
hope was coming over his face. 

* Tell me what you mean—I’m so dull 
—what about ‘ only earth ’?” 

“I mean—I believe God meant us for 
each other.” 

“But do you mean it?” he cried, 
standing still before her, to bar her way. 

She looked up at him, still quite pale, 
but with a smile, and said firmly, 

“Yes, Jonathan, I do mean it. [| 
didn’t know till you asked me. But now 
I see I’ve known it all along.” 

* * * a 

Perhaps they were the most silent lov- 
ers that ever plighted troth. But to both 
of them their bliss was so unexpected and 
strange that words seemed but poor 
things. 

Jonathan looked up into the June sky, 
and back into the copses, and on to the 
village, and then at Daphne walking by 
his side. Was it all true? Did she 
really love him? Had she promised to 
be his wife ? 

The sight of the houses and the village 
loungers brought them to themselves. 

“I should have asked you to go on 
alone,” said Daphne, smiling, “if you 
had been only Jonathan Cleare and | 
the schoolmistress. But as it is, I think 
we can walk into the village together, 
Jonathan.” 

They went in at the school-house gate, 
and found Mrs. Lynn had lett the gar- 
den. 

“TI think I had better tell her first,” 
said Daphne, “before you come in 
Come again to-morrow instead.” 

“Give me a rose, then,” he answered, 
“something that I can look at, and feel 
it is all true.” 

They went in at the little garden gate 
together. 

“ They'll be yours after all, Jonathan,” 
she said. “ We'll both go on working— 
you at your forge and I with the teach- 
ing. And then mother can go on in the 
old home with us just as betore.” 
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He had taken the rose from her, and 
with it her hand. He was looking at her 
wistfully, trying to say something. 


“Daphne,” he said, “I don’t like to 
ask you for what I want. It’s all so 
strange to me. ‘The Almighty has been 


so good, I can’t believe it. And you're 
still so much above me,” he went on, 
looking at his working coat and the wal- 
let on his shoulder,—* I haven’t the face 
to ask you for it yet. But to-morrow—if 
it’s true you're going to be a poor man’s 
wife—will you give me a kiss ?” 

“You'll have put your best coat on 
then,” “T would 
rather give it to you now, if it’s the same 
to you, Jon ithan.” 


she answered, smiling. 


‘I’ve got something more to ask you,” 
said Jonathan the next evening to Daph- 
ne. “You know Andrew’s my mate; 


would it go against you to come and see 
him—and ’Scilla ?” 

“T will you now,” she an- 
swered after in a subdued voice. 

“"Drew thinks you'll spurn her,” he 
said, as they went down the village to 
the Males’ house He's always been 
my mate, Daphne, and it’s the only thing 


come with 
a pause 
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He looked at her for a reply, but she 


did not speak. Even he did not under- 
stand the struggle and the tumult within 
her. 

Jonathan went in, while she waited 
outside. 

“’Drew,” he said, “ Daphne wants to 
see your wife. She's waiting in the door- 
way.” 

“Won't she come in?” said Andrew, 
getting up, with a pleased smile on. his 
face. 

“Let them be alone first,” said Jona- 
than. 

‘Scilla rose from her seat in the win- 
dow, where she sat sewing under the 
shade of Martha’s big geranium, and 
looked at Andrew. 

“ Don’t afeard,” he said 
gently, come a-purpose 
you.” 

“ My dear,” said Daphne, holding out 
her hands, “we must be friends because 
Jonathan and Andrew care so much for 
each other.” 

They kissed each other under the 
porch, while the wild clematis on it play- 
ed its trembling shadows over their faces. 

Jonathan and Andrew looked at each 


to her, 


to set 


be 
“ she’s 





that could vex me now, if you felt you other without speaking. They had seen 
couldn't put up with him and poor it. 
’Scilla.”’ The end. 
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O GREAT and wise, clear-souled and high of heart, 
One the last flower of Catholic love, that grows 
Amid bare thorns their only thornless rose, 
From the fierce juggling of the priests’ loud mart 
Yet alien, yet unspotted and apart 
From the blind hard foul rout whose shameless shows 
Mock the sweet heaven whose secret no man knows 
With prayers and curses and the soothsayer’s art ; 
One like a storm-god of the northern foam 
Strong, wrought of rock that breasts and breaks the sea 
And thunders back its thunder, rhyme for rhyme 
Answering, as though to outroar the tides of time 
And bid the world’s wave back—what song should be 


Theirs that with praise would bring and sing you home? 
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With all our hearts we praise you whom ye hate, 
High souls that hate us; for our hopes are higher, 
And higher than yours the goals of our desire, 

Though high your ends be as your hearts are great. 

Your world of gods and kings, of shrine and state, 
Was of the night when hope and fear stood nigher, 
Wherein men walked by light of stars and fire 

Till man by day stood equal with his fate. 

Honor not hate we give you, love not fear, 

Last prophets of past kind, who fill the dome 

Of great dead gods with wrath and wail, nor hear 

Time’s word and man’s: “Go honored hence, go home, 


Night s childless children ; 


here your hour is done; 


Pass with the stars, and leave us in the sun.” 


PRESIDENT BARNARD, 


BY THE 

THE portrait of President Barnard in 
our present number is the sixth in the 
series of eminent American educators 
which has been appearing at intervals in 
the Eciectic during the past year. The 
materials for the following brief sketch of 
his life were drawn from Appletons’ 


American Cyclopedia. 
FREDERICK AUGUSTUS PORTER BAR- 
NARD was born at Sheffield, Mass., in 


1809. He graduated at Yale College in 
1828, became tutor there in 1829, in 1831 
was teacher in the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Hartford, and in 1832 in 
that of New-York. In 1837 he accepted 
the chair of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in the University of Alabama, 
and occupied that position until 1848, 
when he was elected to the chair of 
chemistry. In 1854 he took orders in 
the Episcopal Church, and shortly after- 
wards became professor of mathematics 
and astronomy in the University of Mis- 
sissippi, of which institution he was 
elected President in 1856. In 1860 he was 
a member of the astronomical expedition 
to observe the eclipse of the sun in Labra- 
dor; and on the breaking out of the civil 
war, in 1861, left Mississippi and came 
North. During 1862 he was engaged in 
continuing the reduction of Gilliss’s ob- 
servations of the stars in the Southern 
Hemisphere; and in 1863 he had charge 
of the maps and charts of the United 
States Coast Survey. In 1864 he became 
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President of Columbia College, New- 
York, a position which he still holds. 

In 1867 President Barnard was ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner to 
the Universal Exposition at Paris, and on 
his return published an elaborate “ Report 
on Machinery and the Industrial Arts ”’ 
(New-York, 1869). He elected 
President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1860: 
of the board of experts of the American 
Bureau of Mines in 1865; and of the 
American Institute in 1872. In 1855 he 
received the degree of LL.D. from Jeffer- 
son College, Miss., and the same degree 
from Yale College in 1859. In 1861 the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him 
by the University of Mississippi; and in 
1872 that of Doctor of Literature by the 
regents of the University of the State of 
New-York. He is a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, an asso- 
ciate member of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, corresponding member of 
the Royal Society of Liége, and member 
of many other scientific and literary asso- 
ciations. During his long residence in 
the South, Dr. Barnard was actively en- 
gaged in promoting public education, 
both primary and higher, encouraging and 
assisting in all departments of scientific 
research and literary culture. 

Dr. Barnard’s principal works, besides 
the “Report” already mentioned, are: 
“A Treatise on Arithmetic” (1830); 


was 
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“ Analytic Grammar with Symbolic Illus- 
tration ” (1836), originating a system still 
used in the principal institutions for the 
deaf and dumb; various reports, es- 
says, etc., on collegiate and university 
education. including a volume of “ Let- 
ters on Collegiate Government ” (1855) ; 
a “History of the United States Coast 
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Survey” (1857); “Recent Progress of 
Science” (1869); and “The Metric Sys- 
tem” (1871). He has also contributed 
extensively to Silliman’s American /our- 
nal of Science and Arts for many years, 
and to the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, 
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Tue Lire oF JONATHAN Swift. By John 
Forster. Volume Il. New-York: //arper& 
Bros. 

‘Life of Swift” affords a 

the possible 


Mr. FORSTER’S 
striking example of disadvan- 
tages of writing and publishing a work in 
separate parts. Since the appearance of this 
first volume, the author has died ; and while 
there is no information as to the further pro- 
that the 
“ Life” will always remain a fragment, unless 


gress he had made, it is presumable 


the unsatisfactory alternative is adopted of 
having it completed by another hand. True, 
there are compensations even to such a disad- 
vantage this. Few who realize how illy 
and inadequately the life of Swift has hitherto 
been written would be willing to have lost 
first get nothing 


and very fortunately, as it happens, Mr. 


as 


this volume, even if we 
more ; 
Forster had already performed, in the period 
covered by it, the most important—we may 
fairly the of his 


work. Ashe himself says, “ Swift's later time, 


say, most necessary—part 
when he was governing Ireland as well as his 
the the 
fame of Gulliver, is broadly and intelligibly 
written. But all the rest, his life isa 
work unfinished, to which no one has brought 
the 
quired, where the whole of a career has to be 


deanery, and world was filled with 


as to 


minute examination indispensably re- 
considered, to get at the proper comprehen- 
parts of it. The 


cepted as authorities for the obscurer portion 


sion of single writers ac- 
are found to be practically worthless, and the 
defect is not supplied by the later and greater 
Now, the “ 
of Swift's life here referred to is that earlier 
from his birth to his 
separation from the Whigs and alliance with 
Harley and Bolingbroke ; and this is the pre- 
cise period (from 1667 to 1711) covered by the 
present volume, of which it must be confessed 


biographers.” obscurer portion” 


period of his career 


that its “minute examination” of evidence is 
the most distinguishing feature. 

As to the results reached by Mr. Forster, 
while several things in Swift’s career (especi- 
ally his relations with “ Stella”) are still diffi- 
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cult to understand, he certainly renders it 
impossible for any one to believe with Jeffrey 
that “he [Swift] was an apostate in politics, 
infidel or indifferent in religion, a defamer of 
humanity, the slanderer of statesmen who 
had served him, and destroyer of the women 
who loved him.” 
lege career was on the whole creditable to 
him ; Sir William 


Temple was very far indeed from being, as 


He proves that Swift's col- 
that his connection with 


Macaulay more than intimates, that of servant 
and master; that his adoption of the clerical 
profession was not the expedient of a mere 
place-hunter; that he was no hired political 
pamphletecr, but directed his satire against 
what he regarded as genuine abuses ; and that 
his break with the Whigs was the result, not of 
his dissatisfaction with a party no longer in 
office, but of real differences of opinion on 
subjects. The only seemingly 
feature of Swift’s career which 


momentous 
discreditable 
Mr. Forster fails to elucidate is his relations to 
Esther Johnson (“ Stella”); but even kere he 
seems to make it plain that there was no defi 
nite basis for the’ scandal which it brought 
upon Swift, living and dead. 

It is to be remarked here that Mr. Forster 
does not reach his conclusions by inference 
or by examination of the old facts merely. 
He has discovered an amount of new material 
which reflects little credit upon the industry 
and ingenuity of previous biographers. The 
list of these materials occupies nearly three 
pages of the preface; and itis by means of 
them, and of his judicious method of using 
the writings to illustrate the life (with which 
they were very intimately connected), that Mr. 
Forster has been 
reconstruct the of 
years, and to clear away forever some of the 
worst aspersions that have hitherto rested 
upon one of the greatest names in the history 
of English literature. 

The volume on its mechanical side—paper, 


substantially to 
Swift’s 


enabled 


narrative earlier 


printing, and binding—is a beautiful speci- 
men of the book-maker’s art, and it contains 
an excellent portrait of Swift at the age of 
forty-three. 
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AMONG MY Books. By James Russell Lowell. 
Boston: /. &. Osgood & Co. 


THE publication of a new volume of essays 
on literary topics by Mr. Lowell is always a 
welcome event, and in the present collection 
—which contains papers on Dante, Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Milton, 
some of his best work. 


and Keats—we have 
The essay on Dante 
is especially fine, and in it interpretive criti- 
cism may be said to reach its highest point. 
It is difficult to conceive that any thing short 
of an elaborate biography could give us a 
more adequate and vivid conception of 
Dante's qualities as a poet and of his character 
asaman. To those who are already familiar 
with the works of the “ grim Tuscan,” it will 
make plain many things over which they have 
probably puzzled; while for those who have 
yet to make their acquaintance, it will prove 
an incomparable guide to the riches which 
they offer to all lovers of noble poetry. 

The paper on “ Wordsworth” is of 
special value, because the criticism upon 
Wordsworth has not yet risen above that cur- 


also 


rent and superficial kind which is usually be- 
stowed upon authors. Mr. 
Lowell is almost the first really competent 
critic who has calmly and impartially weighed 
the of Wordsworth 
against his claims and pretensions ; and if the 
verdict will satisfy neither the partisans nor 
the of the poet, it will be very 
likely to carry conviction to that portion of 
the public,which Browning calls the Zertium 
Quid. 

The other papers in the volume are note- 
worthy for their excellence, if for nothing 
else ; and the entire 


contemporary 


poetical achievements 


opponents 


: collection is in 


which all students of literature will delight. 


one 


ENGLISH 
ton. 


TuIs is the second volume of the “ Brief 
Biographies Contemporary 
edited by Colonel T. W. Higginson, whose 
initial volume we noticed in a late number of 
the magazine. Mr. Hinton divides his twenty 
representative leaders into four groups. Pro- 
fessor Faweett, Sir Charles Dilke, Peter A. 
Taylor, Sir John Lubbock, Joseph Cowan, 
and Robert Meek Carter, are classified as 
“Independent Members” ; Thomas Hughes, 
Anthony J. Mundella, Alexander Macdonald, 
Thomas Brassey, and Samuel Morley, as 
“Friends of the Labor Agitation”; Samuel 
Plimsoll, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Edward Miall, 
and Henry Richards, as “ Parliamentary Agi- 
tators”’ ; Jacob Holyoake, Joseph 
Arch, Charles Bradlaugh, George Odger, and 
Joseph Chamberlain, as “ Popular Leaders.” 
The value of this classification is not evident, 


RADICAL LEADERS. 
New-York : 


By James Hin- 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


of Statesmen,” 


George 
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but at least it does no harm, and perhaps it 
will serve to indicate in a rough way to the 
reader who encounters some of the names for 
the first time the objects and affiliations of 
their bearers. It must be accepted too 
literally, however, for there is no greater dif 
ference Sir Charles Dilke and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, for’ example, than is implied 
in their natural endowments and 
Members of Parliament would 

nounce Sir Charles much the 


not 
between 


character. 


} 
prot 


I ably pro- 


more persistent 

Wilfrid’s 
efforts at agitation are usually directed 
the risibilities of his audience. To be 
adequate, the classification would have 
much 


and successful “ agitator”; and Sir 
against 
really 
to be 
carried further, and even then, before 
an entirely satisfactory result was attained, 
each member would have to be put by himse!f— 
where, in fact, he might as well have 
in the first place. 


The substance of the 


} 


been left 
sket 
recent English books, magazines, and news- 


papers ; but as Mr. Hinton is an I 
by birth and education, and numbers some of 


is taken from 


he Ss 
nglishman 


the “ Leaders” among his acquaintance, he is 
not so dependent upon the material thus ac- 
quired as Col. Higginson was in the compila- 
His book is hardly of 
the kind which one cares to take up and read 


tion of his own book. 


through consecutively, but it will be extreme 
ly useful to have at hand for reference in 
reading of current social and political move- 


ments in England. 


AMERICA 
John S. C. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON ; LIFE IN 
OnE HUNDRED YEARS AGo. By 
Abbott. New-York : Dodd & 
WE not 


praise of previous volumes of Mr 


OR, 


much 
Abbott's 
but the 
im 


have been able to say in 


“ American Pioneers and Patriots,” 
Life Washington great 
provement, and may almost be called a good 


piece of bookmaking. 


of shows a 
Almost, but not quite 
The frequency with which Mr. Abbott allows 
sentimentality to run away with his judgment 
impairs very much the fone of the book, which 
surely, with such a subject, should be above 
all things wholesome, manly, and unaffected. 
The style, too, is at times inexcusably sloven- 
ly, and in a way which shows that it 
result simply of a want of care. 


is the 
As a con 

cise, animated, and picturesque narrative, how- 
ever, the book leaves little to be desired ; and 
the illustrative extracts and notes are selected 
with judgment, and furnish some exceedingly 
interesting reading, not all of which is fami- 
liar even to the student of the history of the 
period. Taken altogether, the book is an ex- 
cellent one to put in the hands of boys and 
girls at this time, when they may be presumed 
to feel a special interest in the career and 
achievements of the Father of his Country. 
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As for the pictures, they are not positively 
bad, but they can hardly be considered “ illus- 
trations,” and they are decidedly less pictur- 
esque than the text itself. 


THROSTLETHWAITE. By Susan Morley. Phi- 


> 


ladelphia: 7. B. Lippincott & Co. 


TuIs is a quiet, pleasing, unsensational 
story of English rural life among the “ upper 
middle” class, depending for its interest 
rather upon its character-drawing than upon 
any thing novel or striking in the narrative. 
The characters belong to somewhat conven- 
tional types, and lack the flavor of true indivi- 
duality ; and yet they are reasonably life-like, 
and it is not difficult to feel quite a warm inte- 
rest in the little love-story in which they are 
actors, though the morality is a trifle transcen- 
dental. ‘‘ Throstlethwaite” will hardly excite 
the nerves of any reader, or awaken any very 
keen interest, but to those who are willing to 
take their pleasure quietly it will afford a 
good deal of innocent entertainment. 


2s = 

FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 

M. LitrrE is revising the proofs of a new 
edition of his great French Dictionary. 

M. Vict HuGo is about to publish a vo- 

lume of verse entitled Les Fustes Coltres 


y 


which is a continuation of Z’Année Terrible ; 


’ 


and likewise a prose volume, which is said to 


be a very charming work, Z’Art 2d’ Etre Grand- 


1 


MACDONALD intends publishing a 
verse translation of “ The Spiritual Songs of 
Novalis.” This was the assumed name of 
Friedrich Van Hardenburg, one of the most re- 
markable mystics of modern Germany, whose 
‘* Hymns to the Night” are a sad and beauti- 
ful setting to music of fine thoughts, with a 
somewhat consumptive tendency. 


THE printing of Vol. V. of Mr. Freeman's 
“ History of the Norman Conquest” is far ad- 
vanced. The volume, there is reason to be 
lieve, will contain a full examination of 
Domesday, and will probably be an invaluable 
addition to the early legal literature and his- 
tory of England. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have in the press, and 
will shortly publish under the title of Shake- 


speare Scenes and Characters, a fine series of 


German steel engravings from designs by dis- 
tinguished German artists, illustrating many 
scenes and characters from the plays of Shake 
speare. The letterpress has been prepared by 
Professor Dowden. 

Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD is lecturing at 
Edinburgh on Bishop Butler. The line which 


he adopts he has indicated in God and the 
Bible. “ The greatness of Butler, as we hope 
one day to show, is in his clear perception and 
powerful use of a ‘course of life marked out 
for man by nature, whatever that may be.’ 
His embarrassment and failure is in his at- 
tempt to establish a perception as clear, and a 
use as powerful, of the popular theology.” 


Mr. RUSKIN has issued an invitation to all 
persons “who have any regard” for him or 
his writings, to signa petition to Parliament 
to prevent the extension of railroads across 
the Lake country. It appears that longing 
eyes have been cast by those who desire to 
develop the material, and especially the mi- 
neral, resources of the district, upon the route 
which passes through Ambleside to Keswick 
The ostensible reason assigned is to bring 
the most attractive parts of Westmoreland 
within reach of the tourist, who now has to 
walk long distances or go to the expense of 
hiring atrap. But behind this the author of 
* Modern Painters” detects, and no doubt 
rightly, the intention of converting these plea- 
sant places of rest into a mining region. 


WANTED from Spain the copy of the first 
folio of Shakespeare, bound in yellow silk, and 
full of corrections and notes in a contempo- 
rary hand, which Seflor Gayangos saw, when 
a young man, in the library of a descendant 
of Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador here 
at the time. Wanted, also, all the letters of 
that ambassador (if any) touching on the lite- 
rature and drama of the period, together with 
the English MSS. of which his secretary 
speaks. That well-known Shakespearian ama 
teur and patron of art, Mr. F. W. Cosens, has 
had piles of the ambassador's letters ferreted 
out and copied, every one of them, down to 
his invitations to supper and his answers to 
them ; but, alas! no reference even to Shake- 
speare or the drama has yet turned up. May 
Mr. Cosens’ persevering search soon meet 
with a better reward !—Academ). 


A PROSPECTUS has just been issued of the 
“Exempla Codicum Latinorum,” a series of 
photographic fac-simi plates from early La- 
tin MSS. written in capital or uncial charac- 
ters. This work will be issued shortly, and 
is to be edited by Dr. Zangemeister of Heidel- 
berg, and Prof. Wattenbach of Berlin. It 
consists of forty-nine plates, of which sixteen 
are specimens of capital writing, taken from 
the papyri of Herculaneum, and from codices 
of Juvenal, Plautus, Virgil, and other classi- 
cal authors, deposited in the Vatican and 
other libraries. The remaining number re- 
present wncia/-writing from classical and 
Biblical MSS. preserved at Rome, Florence, 
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Verona, Vercelli, Paris, St. Gall, Vienna, etc. 
By the liberality of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, a limited number of copies are reserved 
for subscribers, at the very moderate price of 
25 marks, payable to the publisher, Gustav 
Koester, of Heidelberg. 


PETER BAyneE has an almost ferocious arti- 
cle in the last Contemporary on Walt Whit- 
man’s poems. He declares that “if I [he] 
ever saw any thing in print that deserved to be 
characterized as atrociously bad, it is the poe- 
try of Walt Whitman,” and that the English 
critics of repute who have praised Whitman's 
performances appear to him to be “ playing 
off on the public a well-intentioned, probably 
good-humored, but really cruel hoax.” He 
declares further that what Whitman’s ad- 
mirers call originality is a mere knack, a 
“trick of singularity.” ‘“ The secret of Whit- 
man’s surprising newness—the principle of 
his conjuring trick—is on the surface. It can 
be indicated by the single word, extravagance. 
In all cases he virtually or consciously puts 
the question, ‘What is the most extravagant 
thing which it is here in my power to say? 
What is there so paradoxical, so hyperbolical, 
so nonsensical, so indecent, so insane, that 
no man ever said it before, that no other 
man would say it now, and that therefore may 
be reckoned on to create a sensation?’ Hav- 
ing found this thing, he gives it expression in 
the most extravagant terms he can find, and 
this he calls poetry.” 


It is proposed to publish, under the direc- 
tion of the Royal Society of Literature, an 
autotype /fac-simile of John Milton’s Com- 
monplace Book, in the possession of Sir 
Frederick Graham, Bart. The work will be 
edited, with an introduction, by Mr. A. Be 
Horwood. The manuscript was discovered 
during recent researches made for the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission. It contains 
notes in Milton's handwriting from 
wards of eighty works read by him; and 
these notes are in general Milton’s deduc- 
tions, and not mere extracts from the authors 
whose works he consulted. They were made 
at various periods of his life. 


up- 


The volume 
also contains (besides a few notes made after 
Milton’s death) entries by four or five other 
hands, made evidently by the poet's direction, 
and probably from hisdictation. Corrections 
by Milton’s hand prove that he employed 
amanuenses before he became blind. The 
variety of the subjects treated, and the points 
raised by the writings of the several scribes, 
make the volume an object of literary inte- 
rest as well as curiosity ; and the importance 
of it for biographical purposes, and for the 
verification of the poet’s handwriting, can 
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only be realized by a fac-simile of the whole, 
which will be executed by the process of the 
Autotype Company. The MS. is of quarto 
size, and consists of eighty written pages.— 
Atheneum. 
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TuE OpposiTion OF MARs, 1877.—The As- 
tronomer Royal has given a chart of the path 
of Mars in 1877, with neighboring stars down 
to the ninth magnitude taken from Bessel's 
Zones, the object being to facilitate observa- 
tions of the parallax of Mars in this impor- 
tant opposition, when the planet approaches 
more closely than usual to the earth, owing to 
the position of its eccentric orbit. Although 
it is hoped that the sun's parallax will be 
termined with considerable by the 
late transit of Venus, astronomers can not 


de- 


accuracy 


afford to throw away the opportunity which 
the planet Mars offers of getting an independ- 
ent, and possibly equally trustworthy, deter- 
mination, more especially when it is remem- 
bered how important a part the observations 
of Mars in 1861 (the last opposition which 
was favorable for this purpose) played in cor 
recting the results obtained from the transit 
of Venus in 1769. Mars 


no special expeditions will be necessary, all 


For observations of 


that is required being to measure the appa 
rent distances of the planet from neighboring 
pairs of stars at northernand southern Obser- 
vatories, and also at the same Observatory, 
when the planet is rising and when it is set 
ting. The latter class of observation enables 
the 
by measures made entirely at his own Obser 


vatory, 


an observer to determine sun's distance 


the rotation of the earth providing 


him with a base line from east to west. 


Tue Mass or Mars Asaph 
Hall, of Washington Observatory, has pointed 


—Professor 


suitable 
Mars, by 
means of his perturbations on them through 
the near approach of their orbits to his. Others 


out certain of the minor planets as 


for determination of the mass of 


of these minute bodies have special interest 
from the information they give on the attrac- 
tion of Jupiter; while others, again, which 
approach us closely, are useful for finding the 

the 
an alarming 
rate (four having been discovered in the first 
week of this month, and no fewer than four- 
teen in the present year) that astronomers are 
becoming alarmed at the prospect ; and it is, 
therefore, very desirable to know which of 
these cosmical particles are likely to prove 
useful in solving some of the great problems 
of the solar system. 


The number of known 


planetoids is increasing at such 


sun's parallax. 


The labor of computing 
ephemerides for, and of observing, the 154 
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minor planets already discovered, has be- 
come very oppressive, and some selection 
will probably have to be made before long. 
Professor Asaph Hall’s investigation comes, 
therefore, very opportunely. 


ErFect OF BoRAX ON FERMENTATION.—In 
the discussion on Fermentation which took 
place last year in Paris, Mons. Dumas, Secre- 
tary of the Académie des Sciences, pointed 
out the remarkable effect of borax on fermen- 
tation, and suggested that a study of the phe- 
nomenon would lead to highly important con- 
sequences. Professor Schnetzler has taken 
up the subject, and, in the Axdietin of the 
Vaudoise Society of Natural History at Lau- 
sanne, has published a few results which are 
well worthy of attention. Spores and vege- 
table cells plunged into a solution of borax 
go through certain strange movements, and 
are then killed. Cells in movement in a liv- 
ing plant are at once arrested in their action. 
The Oidium Tuckeri—the fungus from which 
vines have so greatly suffered—dies in a solu- 
tion of borax. Perhaps a concentrated solu- 
tion would be useful in extirpating poisonous 
fungi from places where they grow. Rotifera 
and other small creatures, and the spawn of 
frogs, are speedily killed by introducing a 
small quantity of borax into the water in 
which they had been living. These observa- 
tions, says Professor Schnetzler, ‘‘ demonstrate 
that borax puts an end tothe properties by 
which the life of vegetable and animal proto- 
plasm is manifested. If fermentation is a 
chemical phenomenon brought about by the 
life of the leaven, then borax would necessa- 
rily act against fermentation.” 

A further series of experiments followed. 
Grapes in a solution of borax were put into a 
bottle, and closely corked. There was no 
sign of fermentation after long keeping ; but 
the grapes, though well preserved, were not 
eatable. Thirty centimetres of milk, with 
one gramme of borax, were bottled for some 
months, and did not turn sour; retained, in 
fact, the scent of new milk. One pound of 
beef was shut up (not hermetically) in a tin 
box in concentrated solution of borax. The 
liquid became red, then brown, and gave out a 
disagreeable scent, but the meat did not putre- 
fy. The meat was taken out,and washed. It had 
a peculiar odor, but not that of putrefaction. 
It was kept more than a year, and through 
the heat of two summers (the liquid having 
been renewed three times), and turned yellow- 
ish in color; but still no putrefaction appcar- 
ed. The meat, we are told, was as soft and 
tender as fresh meat, and kept well when out 
of the liquid. The experiments were carried 
on in different ways, with a view to bring out 


all the phenomena, and arrive at trustworthy 
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results. Professor Schnetzler thinks that the 
peculiar odor of meat which has been kept 
some time in a solution of borax proceeds 
from the decomposition of matters produced 
by metamorphosis of the substances which 
compose the muscular fibre. And without 
seeking to attach too much importance to the 
experiments, he considers that they indicate a 
way for the preservation of meat, of fruits, of 
anatomical preparations, whether animal or 
vegetable. Hitherto, alcohol has been made 
use of for that purpose, but henceforth a 
solution of borax may take its place. And, 
further, it would be interesting if, in some 
hospital, the effect of the solution on certain 
wounds were made a subject of experiment. 


ETHNICAL PERIODS.—At the recent meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Mr. L. H. Morgan intro- 
duced several subjects of much interest to an- 
thropologists. In a paper on “ Ethnical Pe- 
riods” he suggested that the successive stages 
in the rise of man from a state of savagery to 
that of civilisation may be classed under five 
heads—namely, (1) a period of savagery, (2) the 
opening period or lower stage of barbarism, 
(3) the middle period of barbarism, (4) the 
closing or upper period of barbarism, and (5) 
the period of civilisation. Of these periods 
that of savagery was necessarily of the longest 
duration; and Mr. Morgan, in estimating the 
ratio of human progress, expressed an opinion 
that the advance made by man before rising 
from a state of savagery was probably of more 
importance to the race than the subsequent 
progress in barbarism. He maintained that 
the line between savagery and barbarism may 
be indicated by the invention of pottery ; and 
the application of this test shows that the 
Australians are still in a condition of savagery. 
A transition from the lower to the middle 
stage of barbarism is marked in the eastern 
hemisphere by the domestication of animals, 
and in the western hemisphere by the cultiva- 
tion of maize and the use of unburnt brick 
and stone for constructive purposes. As ex- 
amples of tribes in the lower stage of barbar- 
ism, Mr. Morgan pointed to the American 
aborigines east of the Missouri. The passage 
from the middle to the higher stage of bar- 
barism may be traced by the invention of the 
art of smelting iron-ores ; and using this art 
as a test we see that the village Indians of 
New and Old Mexico, Central America and 
Peru must be assigned to the middle stage of 
barbarism. The commencement of civilisation 
is marked by the use of a phonetic alphabet 
and by the art of writing ; the Grecian tribes 
of the Homeric age and the German tribes of 
Cesar’s time should therefore be assigned 
to the highest stage of barbarism. Mr. Mor- 
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gan, in another paper, illustrated the succes- 
sive advances in civilisation by reference to 
the arts of subsistence, or the means by which 
man obtains material food. 


GoLD-FisH BREEDING.—To breed gold-fish 
in any numbers, your pond ought not to be 
less than 8 ft. wide and 2} ft. deep, with a 
smaller tank, 2 ft. deep near the centre, for 
the fish to go in when the pond is cleaned 
out. The following plants should be placed 
in the pond: 
of the Water-soldier (Stratiotes), two of the 
Water-lily, and three plants of the Anacharis, 


three of Valisneria spiralis, two 


which is the best plant I have discovered for 
a pond, that will cause gold-fish to breed in 
it. The fish will always find food where the 
Anacharis grows, and will eat it, hide in it, 
and spawn on it. I lent a gentleman a self- 
air-acting can, some five years ago, to bring 

lozen of gold-fish from Paris. I 
was to have half the fish for the loan of the 


home two < 


can. 


ris ; 


Two dozen were put in the can at Pa- 
not 
take any of the fish from him, as he was mak- 


only nine fish arrived safe: I would 
ing a new pond and I was Atting up a fresh- 
water and a salt-water aquarium for him. I 
placed two of the smallest of the gold-fish in 
the fresh-water aquarium ; the remaining se- 
ven gold-fish I placed in the new pond. 
The fish lived all right, but did not spawn in 
the pond. The gentleman came to me some 
eighteen months after, saying he could not get 
the fish to spawn. I asked him if he had 
placed any plants in the pond, and he said he 
had not; whereupon I told him he could not 
expect to get the fish to spawn if no plants were 
inthe pond. lasked him to allow me to place 
six plants in the pond, and was allowed to do 
so, and placed the following six plants: one 
Valisneria Water-soldier, two 
Water-lilies, two Axacharis, all in plant-pots, 


piralis, one 
surrounded with rockery to keep them steady. 
Some time after, I visited the pond, and found 
the plants growing most beautifully, particu- 
larly the Anacharis. I did not see the pond 
again for some months, when the gentleman 
sent for me,and we visited the pond together. 
I found the pond full of young gold-fish. 
There were thousands of them. We got a 
dip-net, and thinned them out for a minute ; 
the gentleman did not like to destroy them 
in that way, so another large pond was built, 
and the fish thrown into it. Thousands of 
fish have been given away from these ponds. 
The Anacharis plants when grown too large 
should be taken out twice a year. When the 


plant has grown too long, nip off some of the 
young sprouts, and piace them in some fresh 
earth in pots, to replace the old plants, which 
may be thrown away. 
fast. 


This plant grows very 
I would not recommend it for a very 
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large pond or sheet of water, as it will soon 
choke it up, unless swans are kept there. 
Those birds feed on it, and thrive well. I 
think our aquarium-tanks are too small for 
the spawn of gold-fish to come to any thing. 
I kept a large tank for twelve years, and 
never got any young gold-fish from their 
spawn, after trying all sorts of ways. To 
keep the gold-fish healthy in the aquarium, 
you must only give them a 
small red worm 


small fly or a 
; if you can get enough plants 
of Valisneria, do not place in any others. 
Above all things, do not give the fish biscuit, 
bread, or meat, as it will cause a disease in 
the fish. -The fish like a little gravel at the 
bottom. They take it in their mouths occa- 


leans the 


Sctence-Gosstp. 


sionally ; it does them good, and « 
mouths of the fish.—//ardwicke’ 


THE RESISTING MEDIUM EXISTING IN SPACE. 
—The argument for the existence of a medium 
in the inter-stellar spaces which is sufficiently 
dense to affect the movements of the planets, 
comets, etc., has for a long time been based 
solely upon the supposed retardation of the 
movements of Encke’s comet. This body 
completes its orbit around the sun in about 


three years, but has of late always appeared 
so exceedingly faint as to be invisible except 
in the most powerful telescopes. The a 


curate computations of von Asten having 
shown him that the movements of this body, 
as observed during the last ten years, could 
be accurately accounted for by a careful com- 
putation of the disturbing attractions of the 
planets, he was led to predict the positions in 
which the the 
spring of 1875, in which predictions no al- 
lowance was made for the resistance offered 
to its motion by Encke’s hypothetical ethereal 
medium. The first glimpse of the comet 
during this season was obtained by the ob- 
servers at Washington in charge of the great 
equatorial. According to these and other 
astronomers, the comet passed in the heavens 
through a path so nearly accordant with von 
Asten’s predictions as to annul all arguments 
in favor of Encke’s hypothesis, unless, indeed, 
it be so modifted as to attribute to this other 
a density far less than 


comet should appear during 


he supposed it to 
possess. 


ANCIENT EGyPTIAN Docs.—Biologists inte 
rested in the history of the varieties of do- 
mestic animals would hardly be likely to seek 
for materials in a paper by Dr. Birch, “ On the 
Tablet of Antefaa II.,” in the 7ransactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology. Wf they 
will do so, however, they will finda very inte- 
resting account of the representations of dogs, 
both on this tablet and on other 
Egyptian records. Various 


ancient 


very differen 




















races had already become fully differentiated 
even at that early period. The figures show 
animals which closely resemble the modern 
greyhound, mastiff, bull-dog, turnspit, and 
Esquimaux dog. One of the former is label- 
led “ The Dog of the White Antelope” (mean- 
ing doubtless the Leucoryx), and Dr. Birch is 
informed by Mr. Bartlett that hounds of a 
similar form are still used in North Africa in 
the chase of gazelles and other antelopes. 
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BREAKFAST AND MATRIMONY.—Take care of 
the breakfasts, and the dinners will take care 
of themselves! is my paraphrase of a fami- 
liar proverb. For myself, I have to state that 
I have been several times on the very brink 
of matrimony. A lady ina ball dress, a lady 
in a riding habit, a lady in—well, nothing to 
speak of, that 1 escorted to bathe at Trou- 
ville—very nearly got the question popped at 
various stages of my existence. But I paused : 
—*‘* Reflect, my son,” said I, “ how—this par- 
ticular charmer—would look at breakfast.” 
The ball dress was a triumph of art. It had 
every thing on it, and could not be sat down 
in at any cost. The “ Amazon,” I believe that 
is the word—left little that was lovely in the 
human form divine to guess at; and the 
bathing costume—nothing. If one could 
dance, and ride, and swim through life, how 
happy could I have been with either! But 
one has to breakfast. A horrid idea that 
when my beauteously attired partner had 
washed her face and doffed that resplendent 
robe, I should find some one else awaiting 
me downstairs, appalled me. With the others 
also, I feared I might commit a sort of moral 
bigamy—marry one woman and take my 
morning tea from the hands of another. So I 
popped not. A fico ! for your croquet grounds, 
your skating rinks, your ball-rooms, your 
dimly lighted conservatories, your little back 
drawing-rooms, and other conventional traps 
for the sons of men. If by virtue of any 
newly discovered ‘ology or ‘ism I become the 
mother of marriageable daughters, I will in- 
vite young Mr. Rightman to breakfast, and 
my darling Clara shall preside. A soft towel 
shall be the last thing that has touched her 
fresh young face. A bright, crisp muslin, or 
a dark silk with the most bewildering cuffs 
and collar(according to season), shall robe her 
pretty form. Her hair shall be twined in 
severe simplicity round her shapely head. 
One little bracelet shall slide up and down 
her arm, leaving white and pink dimples as 
she pours out the tea—fowrs it out; none of 
your swinging abominations in the disguise 
of a teapot shali enter my house—and if Mr. 
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Rightman goes away whole-hearted, he shall 
be Mr. Wrongman thenceforward.—“ Break- 
Sast,” inTemple Bar. 


AUTOGRAPH CoLLECTING.—An_ ingenious 
mode of obtaining a valuable collection of 
contemporary autographs at a most moderate 
rate was adopted about 1853, by an individual 


who called himself by turns Soriono and 
Ludovic Picard, and alternately personated a 
poor musician petitioning for leave to dedi 

cate his compositions to some more fortunate 
brother of the art, and a man of letters, driven 
to despair by repeated failures, and sorely 
tempted to put an end to his miseries by sui- 
cide. Finding his latter a/ias by far the more 
profitable of the two, he gradually abandoned 
the other, and devoted his pen exclusively to 
the composition of a series of heart-rending 
appeals addressed to the most eminent 
authors of the day, wherein, after depicting 
his misfortunes in a manner likely to excite 
their sympathy, and invariably concluding 
with a touching allusion to the doubts and 
hesitations which still delayed the execution 
of his project, he, as a last resource, implored 
their counsel. The result of these confiden- 
tial disclosures was the receipt by the soz- 
disant Ludovic Picard of a vast number of 
letters, in many cases masterpieces of pro- 
found and eloquent reasoning, which were 
forthwith consigned (probably unread) to a 
well-known autograph dealer of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, and the proceeds thereof as 
speedily dissipated at the counter of a mar- 
chand de vin. It is much to be regretted that 
this admirable correspondence, instead of be- 
ing dispersed piecemeal among twenty or 
thirty different collections, has not been pre- 
served [intact; it would have been curious 
and deeply interesting to compare the anti- 
suicidal arguments of such writers and think- 
ers as Béranger, Lacordaire, Lamennais, 
Henri Conscience, Madame de Girardin, 
George Sand, Dumas, Eugéne Sue, Proudhon, 
Jules Janin, and our own Charles Dickens.— 
St. Fames’ Magazine. 


THE HOME OF THE SISTERS BRONTE.—Ha- 
worth village, whose parsonage was so long 
the residence of the Brontés, is in the West- 
Riding of Yorkshire, and situate only a few 
miles from three towns of considerable im- 
portance—Halifax, Bradford, and Keighley. 
The friend of Charlotte Bronté has endeavor- 
ed to give some idea of the appearance of the 
district, but even she fails to depict it as it 
existed in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. In addition to the dull, monotonous 
stretch of moorland,, with here and there a 
“beck” or crag as the sole variation for the 
weary eye, there was a population to be met 
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with which in some respects exhibited no ad- 
vance whatever over that of the Middle Ages. 
Nor is this scarcely to be wondered at, for 
within the knowledge of the present writer, 
to whom the whole locality is perfectly fami- 
liar, there were living a few years ago indi- 
viduals who had never beheld one of the fore- 
most powers of civilisation—the railway. 
Great natural shrewdness undoubtedly was a 
characteristic of the inhabitants of the Riding, 
and in many cases a rough kind of donhomie 
was added, which, however, was frequently 
made more offensive than positive rudeness, 
Add to this that there was very little oppor- 
tunity afforded to the poor for culture—twelve, 
fourteen, and sixteen hours per day being 
their constant labor at the factories—and the 
imagination will have little left to do in form- 
ing an estimate of the exoteric existence of 
the Yorkshire character. The people were, 
and indeed now are, hard-fisted, but scarcely 
Mrs. Gaskell 
for many have a passion for 


so much so as the reader of 
would gather ; 
personal adornment, whilst others will spend 
considerable time and money in attaining pro- 
ficiency in music, for which they have a 
natural talent beyond that possessed by the 
inhabitants of any other county in England. 
The 
misers, mostly, are to be found in the type of 


They are good friends and good haters. 


small manufacturers or cotton-spinners, who, 


bereft of many of those graces which should 


adorn the human character, set themselves 
with dogged persistency to the making 


With some 
the passion is carried to a lamentable, and at 
A character- 


of “brass,” as they term wealth. 
the same time amusing excess. 

istic story is told of a person of this class, 
had 
with illness soon after taking out his policy. 
When the doctor made him aware of his hope- 


jumped 


who was tolerably rich, and been seized 


less state, he 
** By jingo! I shall @ 
I always was a lucky fellow !” 


up delighted, shouting, 
the insurance company. 
Another trait 
in people much poorer in station than those 
just referred to was the fixedness of their 
religious principles. The doctrine of election 
had firmer root in their minds—and, indeed, 
has now in those of their successors—than is 
The factory 
hands would till 
yielded to consumption or to the hardness of 


found to be the case elsewhere. 
stand at the loom nature 
the burdens it was called upon to bear, but in 
the hour of dissolution, as in every hour of sen- 
tient existence in the past, would be apparent 
the conviction that as surely as the sun rose in 
the morning, so surely were they themselves 
predestinated to a triumphant salvation, of 
which it was an impossibility they could be 
rifled by the combined powers of the universe, 
Amidst this stern and unyielding race, then, 
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was the lot of the sisters cast, and it would 
have been strange had not their genius been 
directed in its moulding by such distinctive 
surroundings.—Poets and Novelists, by George 
Barnett Smith. 


Tue SATIRIsTt.—One trembles to think what 
the world would have become without its liter- 
ary scourges. The soft irony of Montaigne, the 
withering gaze of Voltaire, the lightning flash 
of Swift, have now and again made it ashamed 
of its meanness and its vanity, and have dis- 
covered the pigmy concealed beneath the folds 
of the giant. There is no power touching 
whole of mankind is so 
sensitive as that of ridicule. 


whose exercise the 
Man always has 
objected, and always will object, to being 
called a fool ; how much greater, then, must 
his horror be at having the fact demonstrated. 
Agreeing with the critic in his condemnation 
of the aphorism attributed to Shaftesbury, that 
“ridicule is the test of truth,” we must still 
hold that it divides power almost equally with 
all other correctives of the public taste and 
morals. Wit dissects and destroys, but it has 
no creative force, is almost devoid of enthu 
of dignities and 
truth, 
which can in no wise come within its scope ; 


siasm, and is no respecter 


persons. There is much however, 
hence it is a fallacy to call it the test of truth. 
It is rather the discoverer of error. There is 
something in the mental constitution of the 
satirist which prevents him from taking an 
He is all the 


optimist view of things. more 


useful on that account. The negative gifts of 
the satirist, while not lifting him to an equality 
with the being who originates, still entitle 
him to a high place in the world’s regard. It 
that 


will be generally found he lacks enthusiasm, 


should be borne in mind, too, though it 


yet he possesses a sensitiveness as real, while 
differing in quality, as that of the artist and 


the poet.—“ Poets and Novelists,” by George 
Barnett Smith. 
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Welcome the baby year! Behold him crowned 


With youth, and hope, and promise of the spring. 
The past is dead, his latest whisper drowned 

In 1 y al shouts that hailed another King 5 
And he, to whom our canticles resound, 


What does he bring ? 


New joys, new aims, our eager hearts reply, 
Elate with hope, and glad with social mirth, 
A thousand blessings,—aye, and ere he die, 
Fuiness and plenty to the waiting earth ; 
With nobler fruit of aspirations high, 
Born with his birth. 


Ah, fair new year, be kind to those we love, 
And to us all more fraught with joy than woe ; 
Thou comest pure and stainless from above, 
Alas ! thou wilt not pure and stainless go. 
Yet, welcome! Blest and happy thou canst prove ; 
God grant it so. 


Ss. E. G. 











